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CONFESSIONS 


BOOK I. 


I AM undertaking a work which has ne 


example, and whole execution will have no 


1 


imitator. I mean to lay open to my fellow- 
mortals a man juſt as nature wrought him; 


and this man is myſelf. 
lalone. I know my heart, and am acquaint- 


ed with mankind. [ am not made like any 


one J have ſeen ; J dare believe I am 


not made like any one exiſting. If I am 


not better, at leaſt I am quite different, 
Whether Nature has done well or ill in 
breaking the mould ſhe caſt me in, can be de- 
termined only after having readme. 


Let the trumpet of the day of judgment 


ſound when it will, I ſhall appear with this 


book in my hand before the Sovereign Judge, 


and cry with a loud-voice, This is my work, 
theſe were my thoughts, and thus was I. 4 


have freely told both the good and the bad, 


have hid nothing wicked, added nothing good; 
and if I have happened to make uſe of an 
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inſignificant ornament, 'twas only to fill a 
void occaſioned by a ſhort memory: I ma 
have ſuppoſeq true what I knew might be ſo, 


times ; at others, good, generous, and ſublime, 
I have revealed my heart as thou ſaweſt it thy- 
ſelf. Eternal Being! aſſemble around me the 
numberleſs throng of my fellow-mortals ; let 


them liſten to my Confeſſions, let them la- 


ment at my unworthineſs, let them bluſh at 


my miſery, Let each of them, in his turn, 
lay open his heart with the fame ſincerity at 


the foot of thy throne, and then ſay, if he 


dare, I was better than that man. 


1 was born at Geneva in 1712, of Iſaac 


Rouſſeau, and Suſan Bernard, citizens. A 


very mod:rate eftate, which was divided 
amongſt fifteen children, having reduced al- 


moſt to nothing my father's ſhare, he had 


no other ſubſiſtance than his trade, which was 


that of a watchmaker, in which he was un- 


doubtedly very clever. My mother, a daugh- 
ter of the miniſter Bernard, was richer; ſhe 
had prudence and beauty: *twas with ſome 


trouble my father obtained her. Their affec- 
tion began almoſt at their birth: from the age 


of eight or nine they took a walk together 
every evening on the banks of the Treille ; at 
the age of ten they could never leave each 


other. Sympathy and reſemblance of foul 
| ſtrengthened in them the ſentiments habit had 
produced. Each born for tenderneſs and ſen- 


ſibility, only waited for the moment to find 
another of the ſame diſpoſition, or rather that 
moment 


ew was falſe. I have expoſed 
myſelf"as ] was, contemptible and vile ſome 
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moment waited for them, and each of them 


ven bleſled their vow. 


— — 


gave their heart to the firſt 22 to re- 


ceive it. Fate, which ſeeme oppoſe their 
paſſion, animated it ſtill more The young 


WW lover, not able to obtain his beloved, waſted 
away with ſorrow; ſhe adviſed him to travel 
and forget her. He travelled in vain, and re- 
turned more fond than ever. He found her 
again whom he loved, tender and faithful, 


After this proof nothing remained but to love 
each other for life.; they vowed it, and Hea- 


Gabriel Bernard, my mother's brother, fell in 


love with one of the ſiſters of my father; but 
ſhe would not conſent to marry the brother on 
any condition but that of her brother's marry- 
ing the ſiſter. Love arranged all, and the 
two marriages were celebrated the ſame day. 
Thus my uncle married my aunt, and their 
children were doubly my couſin-germans. 


Each of them had a child before the end of 


the year; and once more they were obliged to 
neee „ e 


My Uncle Bernard was an engineer: he 


ſerved in the Empire and in Hungary under 
prince Eugene. He diſtinguiihed himſelf at 
the ſiege and battle of Belgrade. My father, 
after the birth of my only brother, ſet off for 


Conſtantinople, by defire, and: became watch- 


| maker to the Seraglio. During his abſence, 
the beauty of my mother, her wit, and ta- 


lents “, drew admirers. M. de la Cloſure, refi- 
JC 
Ihey were too brilliant for her ſituation; the 


miniſter her father, who adored her, having taken 


B 2 great 
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dent of France, was the forwardeſt in his 


effers. His paſſion muſt have been intenſe; for 


thirty years afgerwards | have ſeen him melt 
at her name My mother had more than 
common virtue for her defence : ſhe tenderly 


loved her huſband ; ſhe preſſed him to return, 4 7 
He left all and came. I was the unhappy | 


fruit of this return. Ten months after 1 


came into the world infirm and ill; I coft my 
mother her life, and my birth was the firſt of 


my misfortunes. _ 
don't know how my er ſupported this 


108 but I know he was never happy after- 


wards. He thought he ſaw her in me, with- 


out being able to forget had taken her from 
him: never did he claſp me in his arms, but 1 
felt, by his ſighs, by his convulſive embraces, 
that a bitter regret was mixt with his careſſes, 


though they were the tenderer for it When- 


ever he ſaid to me, Jean Jacques, let us tals 


of thy mother, I ſaid, Well, father, we ſhall 


cry then; and this word alone immediately drew 


great care of her education, She was taught 
drawing and finging; ſhe accompanied the the- 


orbo, had learning, and compoſed tolerable verſe. 
Here is an extemporary piece of bers, in the abſence 
of her brother and huſband, while walking with 


her liſter-in-law and their two children, on a con- 
verſation with ſome one about them. 


Ces deux Meſſicurs, qui ſont abſens, 
Nous ſont chers de bien des manieres; 

Ce ſont nos amis, nos amans; 
Ce ſont nos maris & nos freres, , 

Et les peres de ces enfans. 


tears 
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* tears from him. Ah! ſaid he with a groan, 


give her back to me again; comfort me for 
ber; fill up the ſpace ſhe hns left in my foul. 


Could! ove thee thus, if thou waſt only mine? 


3 Forty years after her death, he died in the 
arms if a ſecond wife ; but the name of the 


WM firft was on hts tongue, and her image in his 


heart. 5 

Such were the authors of- my holes, Of 
all the gifts heaven had beſtowed on them, a 
feeling heart was the only one they left me; but 
that which was their happin.ſs, Epuled all the 
misfortunes of my life. 

J came into the world Snot dead ; they 
had little hopes of preſerving me. I brought 
with me the ſeeds of a diſorder which years 
have ſtrengthened, and which now I am ſome- 
times relieved from, only to ſuffer otherwiſe 
in a more cruel manner. A lifter of my father, 
an amiable and prudent young woman, took ſo 
much care of me that ſhe ſaved me. At the 
time I write this, ſhe is itil] living, nur ſing at 
eighty a huſband younger than herſelf, but 
worn out by exceſs in drinking. Dear aunt, 1 
excuſe you for having ſaved my life, and am 
ſorry | cannot return you, at the decline of 
your days, thoſe tender cares you heaped on 
me at the beginning of mine. I have likewiſe 
my governeſs Jaqueline ſtill alive, healthy and 
robuſt. The hands, which opened my 12 at 
my birth, may cloſe them at my death. 

I felt before | thought; *ris the common 
fate of humanity : I have proved it more than 
any one, I am ignorant of what paſſed till I 
was five or fix years old: I don't — how [ 
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learnt to read; I remember my firſt ſtudies 
only, and their effect on me : this is the time 


from whence I date, without interruption, the 
knowledge of myſelf. My mother left ſome 
romances. My father and I read them after 
ſupper. At that time the point was to exerciſe 
me in reading entertaining books only; but very 


ſoon the intereſt in them became ſo ſtrong, 
that we read by turns without ceaſing, 
and pafled whole nights ar this employment. 
We never could leave off but at the end of 


the volume, Sometimes my father, on hearing 
the ſwallows in the morning, would ſay, quite 


aſhamed, Come, let us go to bed; I am more 


a Child than thou art. 


In a ſhort time I acquired, by this dangerous 


method, not only an extreme facility in reading 


and comprehending, but alſo a peculiar know- 
iedge at my age of the paſſions, I had not the 
leaſt idea of things, but the ſentiments were 


known to me. I conceived nothing; J had felt 


the whole. Theſe confuſed emotions, Which! 
found come one on the other, did not hurt the 

| reaſon J was not yet poſſeſſed of; but they |} 

formed one of another ſort, and gave mea 

romantic extravagant notion of human life, 
which experience and reflection have never been 
able entirely to eradicate, F 

The romances ended with the ſummer of 


1719, The winter following produced other 
things. My mother's library being exhauſted, 
recourſe was had to that part of her father's 


which had fallen to our ſhare. Happily we ; 
found ſome good books among them: it could 


not well be otherwiſe; this library having 
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been collected by a miniſter in the true ſenſe 
of the word, and not only learned, (for it was 


then the faſhion,) but alſo a man of taſte and 


1 ſenſe. The Hiſtory of the Church and of the 
Empire by Le Sueur, the Diſcourſes of Boſſuet 


on Pniverſal Hiſtory, Plutarch's Illuſtrious 


Men, the Hiſtory of Venice by Nani, Ovid's 


Metamorphoſes, La Bruyere, Fontenelle's 


= Worlds, his Dialogues of the Dead, and a few 
volumes of Moliere, were carried to my father's 


cloſet, and | read them to him every day during 

his employment. My taſte for them was un- 
common, and perhaps not to be equalled ut 
that age. Plutarch, particularly, became my 
favourite author. The pleaſure | took in read- 
ing him over again and again, cured me a little 

of romances, and I ſoon preferred Ageſilaus, 
Brutus, and Ariftides, to Orondates, Arta- 


| menes, and Juba, From theſe engaging 


fudies, from the converſations they occaſioned 


between my father and me, were formed that 


liberal republican fpirit, that proud invincible 
character, impatient of reſtraint or ſervitude, 
which has tortured me through the whole 
courſe of my life, in ſituations the leaſt proper 


for giving them action. Inceſſintly occupied 


| with Rome or Athens, living in a manner with 


their great men, myſelf born citizen of a 
republic, and ſon to a father whoſe love of his 
country was his ruling paſſion, I glowed at 
his example; I thought myſelf Greek or Ro- 
man; 1 was transformed into the perſon whoſe 
life | rezd : the recital of an act of conſtancy 
and intrepidity which ſtruck me, rendered my 
eyes hery, and my voice ſtrong. One day at 
4 | 5 
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table, reciting the ſtory of Scævola, they were 


affrighted to ſee me go forward, and hold my 
hand over a chafing-diſh, to repreſent bis 
on LD 

| | had a brother ſeven years older than me. 
He learned the profeſſion of my father, The 
extreme affection for me cauſed him to be a 
little negleRed, and this is not what I approve 


of. His education felt this negligence, He 


gave into libertiniſm, even before the age of a 


rea] libertine, He was ſent to another maſter, 


where he played the ſame pranks as at home, 
1 ſeldom ſaw him; I can ſcarcely fay | was 
acquainted with him; but I nevertheleſs loved 
him tenderly, and he loved me as much as a 
rake can love any body. I recollect once, when 
my father chaſtized him ſeverely and in anger, 
| threw myſelf impetuouſly between them, and 
cloſely embraced him. 1 covered him thus 
with my body, recciving the ſtrokes aimed at 
him, I perſiſted ſo much in this attitude, that 
my father was at laſt obliged to pardon him, 
either ſoftened by my cries and tears, or being 
unwilling to beat me more than him. In fine, 
my brother grew ſo bad, he went off, and 
entirely diſappeared. Some time after we Heard 
he was ia Germany. He never once wrote. 


He has never ſince been heard of, and thus TI 


became the only ſon. : I: 
Though the poor boy was neglected, it was 
not ſo with his brother; the ſons of kings 
could not be better taken care of than I was 


during, my tender years by all around me, and 


always, which is very rare, treated as a beloved, 
not as a ſpoiled child: not once, wiillt under 
CRE 2 paternal 
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paternal inſpection, was I permitted to run 


about the ſtreets with other children; never 


required reprimand or gratification in any 


fantaſtical humour, imputed to nature, but 
which ſprings from education only. I had the 


faults of my age ; | was a prattler, a glutton, 


and ſometimes a liar. I ſometimes ſtole fruit, 
ſweetmeats, and victuals; but I never took 
pleaſure in miſchief, waſte, accuſing others, or 


torturing poor animals, I remember, however, 


making water once in the kettle of one of our 


neighbours, whoſe name was madam Clot, while 
ſhe was at church. I own too the recollection 
ſtill makes me laugh, becauſe madam Clot, a 
good creature if you pleaſe, was, however, 


the moſt grumbling old woman I ever knew. 


TT hus you have the ſhort and true hiſtory of 
all my childiſh miſdeeds. 3 


How could I become wicked, when I had 
nothing before my eyes but examples of mild- 


neſs, and around me the beſt people in the 


world? My father, my aunt, my governeſs, 


my relations, my acquaintance, my neighbours, 
all who ſurrounded me, did not obey me indeed, 
but loved me, and I on my part, loved them. 


My wiſhes were ſo little excited Wd fo little 


contradicted, I never thought of *any. I can 


make oath that until my ſubjeQion to a maſter, 


J never knew what a caprice was. Except 


the time I ſpent in reading, or writing with 


my father, or that my governeſs took me out 


a walking, I was always with my aunt, ob- 


ſerving her embroider, hearing her ſing, fitting 
or ſtanding by her fide, and J was happy. Her 
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ſprightlineſs, her mildnels, her agreeable coun- 
tenance, are fo ſtrongly imprinted on me, that 
1 yet ſee her manner, her looks, her attitude; 
1 remember her little careſſing queſtions ; 1 
could tell her cloathing and head-dreſs, without 

forgetting the two locks her black hair formed 
on her, temples, according to the faſhion of 


thok times. 


Jam perſuaded I am indebted to her fora 
taſte, or rather paſſion, for muſic, which did not 
ſhew itſelf till long afterwards. She knew a 
_ prodigious number of tunes and ſongs, which 
ſhe ſung with a ſoft and melodious voice. 
The ſerenity of ſoul of this excellent girl drove 


from her, and thoſe who ſurrounded her, ſadneſs 
and melancholy, The charms of her voice ſo 


allured me, that not only ſeveral of her ſongs 
remain in my memory, but ſome of them come 


to my recollection, now | have loſt her, though 


totally forgot ſince my infancy, and preſent 
themſelves ſtill as 1 grow old, with a charm 
1 am not able to expreſs. Would one think 
that I, an old dotard, worn out with care and 
-trouble, ſurprize myſelf ſometimes in tears 
like a child, in muttering theſe little tunes with 
a voice already broke and trembling * One 


of them in Particular I have recollected en- 


tirely again, as to the tune ; but the ſecond 
moiety of the words conſtantly refuſes every 
effort to recal it, though I catch the rhimes in 
a confuſed manner of ſome of them, Here is 


the beginning, and what I have been able to 
recollect of the remainder. 


| Tircis, 


8 
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Tircis, je n'oſe 
Ecouter ton chalumeau | 
Sous I ormeau; 
Car on en cauſe 
Dejà dans notre hameau. 
VVV un beiger 
0 5 . $S'engager 
93 ſans danger; 
Et colours V6 Epine * ſous la roſe. 


1 have ſought for the moving dharm my 
heart feels at this ſong: tis a caprice J cannot 
comprehend ; but there is an impoſſibility of 
my finging it to the end without being ſuffo- 
. cated by "tears. I have an hundred times 
intended to write to Paris, to get the remaining 
words, if it ſhould happen that any one ſtill 
knows them. But I am almoſt ſure the plea- 
ſure [ take in recalling them to my mind would 
vaniſh in part, if I had a proof that any other 
than my poor aunt Suſan ſung hem. 
Such were the firſt affetions of my entrance 
into life; thus was formed and began to ſhew 
itſelf that heart of mine at once ſo proud and 
ſo tender, that character fo effeminate, but 
nevertheleſs invincible, which, always floating 
between weakneſs and courage, between eaſe 
and virtue, has even to the la ſet me in con- 
tradiction with myſelf, and has cauſed abſti- 
| nence and enjoyment, — and prudence, 

cequally to ſhun me. 

This courſe of education was interrupted 
by an accident whoſe conſequences influenced. 
the reſt of my life. My father had a diſpute 

B 6 with 
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with a Mr. G, a captain in France, and 


related to ſome of the council. This G, 
an inſolent and ungenerous man, bled at the 


noſe, and to revenge himſelf accuſed my father 


of having drawn his ſword againſt him in the 
city. My father, whom they wanted to ſend 
to priſon, inſiſted that, according to law, the 


accuſer ſhould be ſent there likewiſe. Not 
being able to obtain it, he choſe rather to 
leave Geneva and quit his country for the reſt 


of his lite, than to give up a point where 


| honour and liberty ſeemed in danger, 


I remained under the tuition of my uncle 


Bernard, at that time employed in the fortifi- 


cations of Geneva. His eldeſt daughter was 


dead, but he had a ſon about my age. We 
were both ſent to board at Bofley with the 
_ miniſter Lambercier, to learn, with L:tin, all 
the inſignificant fluff which ee it, 


under the name of education. 8 
Two years ſpent in a village ſoftened a little 


my Roman herceneſs, and brought me back 


to my {tate of childhood. At Geneva, where 


nothing was forced on me, I was fond of 


application and ſtudy ; *twas almoſt my whole 


emuſement. At Boſley application made me 
fond of play as a relaxation. The country was 
ſo new to me 'twas impoſſible to tire myſelf 
with its enjoyment. My taſte for it was a 


paſſion I never could extinguiſh. The re- 
membrance of the happy days I have paſſed in 


it, makes me regret its abode and its pleaſures 


at every age, quite to that which has brought 
me there again, M. Lambercier was a very 
ſenſible mn, who, without neglecting our in- 

ſtruction, 
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ſtruction, never loaded us with extreme taſks. 
T he proof his method was a | one is, that, in 
ſpite of my averſion to conſtraint, I never re- 
collect with diſguſt my hours of ſtudy ; and 
though I did not learn much of him, what [ 
learnt was without trouble, and I ftijl re- 
tain it. F N 
The ſimplicity of that rural life was an 
advantage ineſtimable, as it opened my heart 
to friendſhip. Hill then J had been acquainted 
with elevated, but imaginary ſentiments only. 
The habit of living in a peaceable ſtate to- 
_ gether tenderly united me to my couſin Ber- 
nard. In alittle time i had more affectionate 
ſentiments for him, than thoſe I had for my 
brother, and which have never worn away. 
He was a tall, long-ſhanked, weakly boy, with 


a mind as mild as his body was feeble, and ; 


did not much abuſe the partiality ſhewn him 
in the houſe as fon of my guardian. Our 
labour, our amuſements, our taſtes, were the 
ſame; we were alone, of the ſame age; each 
of us wanted a play-mate : to ſeparate us was 
in ſome meaſure to annihilate us. Though 
we had not many opportunities of ſhewing 
our attachment to each other, it was extreme; 
and not only we could not live an inſtantCſe- 
parated, but we even thought we never could 
endure it. Each of a humour to yield to 
kindneſs, complaiſant if not conſtrained, we 
always agreed on every point, If, favoured 
by thoſe who governed us, he had the aſcendant 
over me while in their fight ; when we were 
alone I had it over him, which eſtabliſhed the 
equilibrium. At our ſtudies, I prompted him 
e 8 it 
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if he heſitated ; when my exerciſe was done 
J helped him in doing his, and at our amuſe- 
ments my more active taſte always guided 


him. In fine, our two characters were ſa 


alike, and the friendſhip which united us fo real, 
that for more than five years that we were 
nearly inſeparable, both at Boſley and Geneva, 
we often fought, I allow, but it was never ne- 


ceſſary to ſeparate us; no one of our diſputes 
laſted more than a quarter of an hour, and we 


Never once accuſed each other. Theſe re- 


marks are, if you will, puerile ; but the reſult 
is, perhaps, a ſingular example ſince children 


have exiſted. i 


The manner I lived in at Boſſey was fo agtee- 
able, that nothing but its continuance was ne- 


ceſſary abſolutely to fix my character. Ten- 


der, affectionate, peaceable ſentiments were its 
baſis. I believe an individual of our ſpecies 
never had naturally leſs vanity than I. I raiſ- 


ed mylelf by tranſports to ſublime emotions, 


but as ſuddenly I returned to my languor. 
To be loved by all who ſaw me was my great- 
eſt wiſh. I was mild, ſo was my couſin; thoſe 
who governed us were the ſame, During two 


years | was neither witneſs nor victim of a 


violent ſentiment. Every thing nouriſhed in my 
heart the diſpoſitions it received from nature: 


I knew nothing ſo charming as to ſee ever 


one contented with me and every thing elſe, 


IJ ſhall for ever remember, that, at church, an- 


ſwering our catechiſm, nothing ſo much 
troubled me, when I happencd to heſi- 


tate, as to ſee, in the countenance of 


Miis Lambercier, marks of uneaſineſs and 


trouble. 
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trouble. That alone afflicted me more than 
the ſhame of faultering in public, which, 
however, extremely affected me: for, though 
not very ſenſible to praiſe, I always was very 
much to ſhame ; and I can now ſay, that the 
expectation of a reprimand from Miſs Lam- 
bercier alarmed me leſs than the dread of 
making her uneaſy. a REES 

However, ſhe did not, on occaſion, want ſe- 
verity any more than her brother; but as 
this ſeverity, almoſt always juſt, was never in 
anger, it afflicted me, but without complaining, 
| 1 was more ſorry to diſpleaſe than to be pu- 

niſhed, and the ſign of diſcontent was more 
cruel to me than afflictive correction. It is 


painful to me, but J muſt ſpeak plainer. The 


method taken with youth would be changed, 
if the diſtant effects were better ſeen, from what 
is always indiſcriminately, and often indiſ- 
cretely, made uſe of. The great leſſon to be 
learnt ſrom an example as common as fatal, 
made me reſolve to give it. 
As Miſs Lambercier had a mother's affection 
for us, ſhe had alſo the authority, and ſome- 
times carried it ſo far as to inflict on us the 
puniſhment of infants, when we deſerved it. 
She confined herſelf long enough to menaces, 
and menaces were ſo new to me as to ſeem 
very dreadful; but after their execution, I 
found them leſs terrible in the proof than in 
the expectation ; and, what is more extraordi- 
' nary, the chaſtiſement drew my affection ſtill 


| more towards her who gave it. Nothing leſs 


than the reality of this aftection, and all 
my natural mildneſs, could have prevented 
, — oo” 
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me from ſeeing a return of the ſame treatment 


in deſerving it; for I felt in my grief, and 


even in my ſhame, a mixture of ſenſuality 
which left more deſire than fear to experience 


it again from the ſame hand. It is certain, 
that, as there was, without doubt, a forward 
inſtinct of the ſex in it, the ſame chaſtiſement 
from her brother would not have appeared in 
the leaſt pleaſing. But from a man of his hu- 
mour this ſubſtitution was not much to be 
| feared, and if I did abſtain from meriting cor- 
; rection, it was only for fear of vexing Miſs 


Lambercier: for ſuch an empire has benevo— 


lence eſtabliſhed in me, and even that the ſen- 
ſes have given birth to, they always give law 
to my heart. 


This relapſe, which I retarded without 


dreading, happened without my fault, that is 
my will, and I benefited by it, I may fay 
with a (aſs conſcience. But this ſecond time 


was alſo the laſt: for Miſs Lambercier, per- 


ceiving, doubtleſs, by ſome ſign, that the chaſ- 
tiſement did not anſwer the intention, declared 
ſhe renounced it, and that it wearied her too 
much. Until then we lay in her chamber, 
and in the winter ſometimes even in her bed. 
T wo days after we were removed to another 
room, and I had in future the honour, which 
I could very well have done without, of being | 


treated by her as a great boy. 


Who would believe it, that this childiſh 
chaſtiſement, received at eight years old from 
the hand of a girl of thirty, ſhould decide 
my taſtes, my deſires, my paſſions, for the reſt 
of wy days, and that preciſely in a contrary 


ſenſe 


page 
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ſenſe to what might have been expected 
naturally to follow it? At the very time my 
ſenſes were fired, my deſires took ſo oppoſite 
a turn, that, confined to what they had expe- 
rienced, they ſought no farther. With blood 
\ boiling with ſenſuality almoſt from my birth, I 
| preſerved my purity from every blemiſh, even 
until the age when the coldeſt and backwaideſt 
conſtitutions diſcover themſelves. Long tor- 
mented, without knowing by what, 1 devour- 
ed with an ardent eye every fire woman; my 


imagination recalled them inceſlantly to my 


memory, ſolely to ſubmit them to my manner, 
and transform them into ſo many Miſs Lam- 

JVVJV/%%%%%%%%ù eee ob OS 
Even after the marriageable age, this odd 
taſte, always encreaſing, carried even to depra- 
vity, even to folly, preſerved my morals good, 
the very reverſe of which might have been ex- 
_ pected. If ever an education was modelt 
and chaſte, *twas certainly that I received. 
My three aunts were not only people of an 

exemplary prudence, but of a reſerve women 
have long ſince forgot. My father, a man of 
_ Pleaſure, but gallant after the old faſhion, 


never advanced to thoſe he loved a word 
which could make a virgin bluſh, and never, than 


in our family and before me, was ſhewn more 
of that reſpect we owe children. The ſame 
attention was found at Mr. Lambercier's on 
that article; a very good maid-ſervant was 
diſcharged for a word a little waggiſh ſhe 
pronounced in our preſence, Not only I had 
no diſtin idea of the union of the ſexes at 
the age of adoleſcence; but the confuſed idea 
5 e never 
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never preſented itſelf to me but as odious and 
diſguſtful. 1 had an averſion for public wo- 
men, which never wore away; I could not 
fee a debauched fellow without diſdain, nor 
even without terror ; for my abhorrence of de- 
bauchery was carried to this point, fince, in 


going one day to the little Sacconex through 


a hollow way, I faw on each fide cavities in 
the earth, where I was told theſe people copu- 
lated, What I had ſten amongſt dogs always 
truck me in thinking of others, and my ſto— 
mach turned at this ſole remembrance. 

Theſe prejudices of ecucation, proper in 
themſelves to retard the firſt exploſions of a 
combuſtible conſtitution, were aided, as I have 
elready ſaid, by a diverſion cauſed in me by 
the firſt motions of ſenſuality. Imagining no 
more than I felt, in ſpite of the efferveſcence 


of troubleſome blood, I knew not how to 
carry my deſires but tewards that ſpecies of 


yoluptuouſneſs | was acquainted with, without 
quite reaching that which had been rendered 
hateful :o me, and which drew ſo near the 
other, without my ever ſuſpedting it. In my 


ſtupid fancies, in my erotic fury, in the eä 
travagant acts to which they ſometimes carried 
me, I borrowed, in imagination, the aſſiſtance of 
the other ſex, without ſuppoſing it fit for any 


Other ule than that I burned to make of it. 


I not only therefore thus paſſed my whole 


age of puberty with a csnſtitution extremely 
ardent, extremely laſcivious, and extremely 


forward, without defiring, without the knou- 
ledge of any other ſatisfaction of the ſenſes 


than thoſe Miſs Lambercier innocently gave 


me 
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me an idea of; but when at laſt the progreſs 
of years had made me a man, it was that 
which might have deſtroyed me, that ſaved 
me, My old childiſh taſte, inſtead of vanith- 
ing, ſo aſſociated with the other, I cou!d never 
remove it from thoſe defires fired by the ſenſes; 


and this folly, joined to my natural timidity, 


has always rendered me very little enterpriſing 
with women, for fear of ſaying all or not be- 
ing able to do all, that fort of enjoyment, 


whereof the other was to me but the laſt ſtage, 


not being to be uſurped by him who celires, 
or gueſſed at by her who can grant it. I have 


thus paſſe! my days in coveting and in filence 
with thoſe I moit loved. Never daring to 
declare my tafle, I at leaſt amuſed it by rela- 

tions Which preſerved its idea, To fall at the 
feet of an imperious miſtreſs, obey her orders, 
have pardons to aſk her, were for me the ſweet- 
_ eſt enjoyments, and the more my lively imagina- 


tion enflamed my blood, the more I had the 
air of a whining lover, It is conceived this 
manner of making Jove is not attended by a 


rapid progreſs, nor is very dangerous to the vir- 


tue of its object. I have therefore poſſeſſed 


little, but have not been without enjoyment, 


in my manner; that is Imaginary, Thus 


have the ſenſes, agreeing with my timid hu- 


mour and romantic mind, preſerved my feel- 
ings pure and my morals chaſte, by the ſame 


_ inclinations which, perhaps, with a little more 
effrontery, might have plunged me into the 
moſt brutal pleaſures. : 1 8 


I have made the firſt ſtep and the moſt pain- 
ful in the obſcure and dirty maze of my Con- 


* — 
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feons. Tis not criminality we are moſt 
unwilling to divulge; 'tis what is moſt ridicu- 
lous and ſhameful; Henceforward 1 am ſure 
ot myſelf; after what I have darcd to diſcloſe, 


nothing can be able to ſtop me. You may 


judge how much ſuch acknowledgements colt 
me, ſince, during the whole courſe of my life, 


hurried ſometimes away with thoſe I loved, by 


the fury of a paſhon which deprived me of the 


faculty of fight, of hearing, out of my ſenſes, and 


ſeized with a convullive tre mbling all over my 
body, I could never take upon me to declare 

my folly, and to implore, during the molt in— 
| fimate familiarity, the only favour to be added 

to the reſt, It never happened but once in 
my chitdhood, with a child of my age: e 
ſhe it was who firſt propoſed it, 

In thus remounting to the firſt traces of m1 

| Enfible being, I find clements, which, ſeeming 

ſometimes incompatible, have not a little 


united to produce with force an uniform and 


ſimple effect; and I find others which, the 
ſame in appearance, have formed, by the con- 
currence of certain eien ſo different 


combinations, that one would never imagine 
they had the leaſt reſemblance to each other. 

Who would believe, for inſtance, that one of 
the moſt vigorous ſprings of my ſoul was tem- 


pered in the ſame ſource from which luxury 


and eaſe was communicated to it? Without 
abandoning the ſubject I have juſt ſpoken of, 


I will ſhew you à very different * it 
made. 


ſome 


1 was one day ſtudying alone ,in a chamber 
contiguous to the kitchen ; ; the maid had put 


Ri) . „ nd = 


ſome of Miſs Lambercier's combs to dry by 


the fire; when ſhe came to fetch them, ſhe 
found the teeth of one of them broke: who 
ſuſpect of this havock? None beſides myſelf 
had cntered the room: they queſtion me; I 
deny having touched the comb; Mr. and Miſs 
Lambercier conſult, exhort, preſs, threaten ; 
] perſiſt obſtinately; but conviction was too 
ſtrong, and carried it againſt all my proteſta- 
tions, though this was the firſt time they caught 
me in ſo audacious lies. The affair was 
thought ſerious; it deſerved it. The wicked- 
neſs, the lie, the obſtinacy, were thought 
equally worthy of puniſhment; but this time 
it was not Miſs Lambercier that inflicted it. 


My uncle Bernard was wrote to; he came. 


My poor couſin was charged with another 
crime not Jeſs ſerious; we were taken to the 
| ſame execution. It was terrible, If, ſeekin 
the remedy even in the evil, they had intended 
for ever to allay wy depraved ſenſes, they could 
not have taken a ſhorter method; and | aſſure 
you, they left me a long time at peace. 
They could not force from me the acknow- 
 ledgement they ſought: this renewed ſeveral 
times, and thrown into the molt dreadful ſitu- 
ation, I was immoveable, I would have ſuf- 
tered death, and was reſolved on it. Force it- 
ſelf was obliged to yield to the diabolical infa- 
tuation of a child; for no other name was 
given to my conſtancy. In fine, I came out 
of this cruel trial in pieces, but triumphant, _ 
It is now near fifty years ſince this adven- 
ture, and I am not afraid of being in future 
puniſbed for the ſame fact. Well, J declare in 
onthe e e 
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the face of heaven, I was innocent ; that I 


neither broke nor touched the comb; that I 


never came near the fire, nor ever thought of 
it. Let me not be aſked how it happened; I 

| Know not, nor can comprehend it; all that 1 
Know of it is that I was innocent. 


Figure to yourſelf a timid and docile charac- 


ter in common life, but ardent, haughty, in- 
vincible in his paſſions; a child always go- 
verned by the voice of reaſon, always treated 


with miidneſs, equity, and complaiſance; who 
had not even the idea of injuſtice, and who, for 
the firſt time, experiences ſo terrible a one, 


from thoſe, preciſely, he moſt cheriſhes and 


reſpects. What a perverting of ideas! what a 


diſorder in the ſentiments! what confuſion in 
the heart, in the brain, in all one's little being, 


intelligent and moral 1 ſay, let any one ima- 


gine to themſelves all this, if poſſible; for as to 
myſelf, | am not capable of diſcovering or fol- 


lowing the lcait trace of what paſſed in me at 
the time, 


J had not reaſon enough to feel how 3 

appearances condemned me, and to put myſelf 
in the place of others; 1 kept to my own, and 
all | felt was the rigour of a Ireadfa 

ment for a crime I had not committed. The 


ſoreneſs of my body, though violent, I ſcarce] 
felt; 1 only felt indignation, rage, and deſpair. 


My couſin, in almoſt a like cafe, who had been 
puniſhed for an involuntary fault as a premedi- 
_ tated act, grew. furious by my example, and 
_ raiſed himſelf in a manner to unite with me. 
Both in the ſame bed embraced each other with 


convulſive tranſports; we were ſuffocated ; 


| chaſtiſe- 


and | 
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and when our young hearts, a little eaſed, 
could breathe out their indignation, we ſat up 
in our bed, and began both of us crying out, 
an hundred times, with all our force, Carni- 
fex ! Carnifex! Carnifex! 

I feel in writing this my pulſe ſtill riſe 
theſe moments would be continually preſent, 
were | to live an hundred thouſand years. This 
firſt ſentiment of violence and of injuſtice is fo 
8 graven on my ſoul, that every reſem- 
bling idea brings back my firſt emotion; and 
this {ſentiment relative to me in its origin, has 
taken ſuch a conſiſtence, and is ſo far from 
_ perſonal intereſt, that my heart is inflamed at 
the fight or recital of an unjuſt action, what- 
ever may be its object, or whereſoever it may 
be committed, as if the effect fell on me. 
When I read the hiſtory of a cruel tyrant, the 
ſubtle black actions of a knaviſh prieſt, 1 
could ſet off heartily to ſtab theſe miſcreants, 
though 1 ſhould periſh an hundred times in the 


attempt. I have often ſweated in purſuing and 


ſtoning a cock, a cow, a dog, an animal, I 
ſaw torment another, only becauſe he hou 
| himſelf to be the ſtrongeſt. This emotion may 
be natural to me, and 1 believe it is; but the 
profound remembrance of the firſt injuſtice 1 
ſuffered, was too long and too ſtrongly an- 


nexed not to have greatly ſtrengthened it. 


This was the end of my childiſh ſerenity, 
From this moment I ceaſed to enjoy pure hap- 
pineſs; and 1 feel even at this inſtant the re- 
membrance of the charms of childhood ſtops 
there. We remained at Boſſey a few months 
afterwards. We were there, as the firſt man 


18 


and to lie. All the vices of our a 
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is repreſented in the terreſtrial paradiſe, but 
having ceaſed to enjoy it. It was in appear- 


ance the ſame fituation, but in effect quite 


another ſort of being. Attachment, reſpect, 


intimacy, confidence, no longer bound the pu- 
pils to their guides; we no longer thought 


them gods who could read our hearts; we were 
leſs aſhamed to do wrong, and more fearful of 


being accuſed; we began to be ſly, to mutter, 
ge corrupted 
our innocence and clouded our diverſions; 


even the country loſt in our eyes its allurin 


ſweetneſs and ſimplicity which reach the heart: 


it ſeemed to us deſert and gloomy ; it was, as it 
were, Covered with a veil which hid its beauties. 
We ceaſed to cultivate our little gardens, our 


| herbs, and our flowers. We no more went 
to ſcrape up the earth, and cry out with joy, 
on diſcovering a ſhoot of the grain we had 


ſown. We grew diſlatished with this life; 


they grew tired of us; my uncle took us home, 


and we ſeparated from Miſs Lambercier, cloyed 
with each other, and little regretting our ſepa- 


"rations © :--.- _ : 

Near thirty years have paſſed away ſince 1 
left Boſſey, without having recollected my abode 
there, in an agreeable manner, by a remem- 


brance a little coherent: but ſince I have 


paſſed the prime of life, and am declining to- 
wards old-age, I feel the ſame remembrance of 
things ſpring up again, while others wear 


away, and imprint themſelves in my memory 


with a charm and a force which daily increaſes ; 
as if finding already life flying from me, I ſeek 
to catch hold of it again, by its commences 
5 ment. 
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ment. The leaſt facts of thoſe times pleaſed me 
for no other reaſon than that they were of thoſe 
times. I recolle& every circumſtance of places, 
* perſons, and hours. 1 ſee the maid or the 
= png buſy in the chamber, a ſwallow com- 


in at the window, a fly ſettling on m 


9 band; while I was ſaying my leſſon : | ſee the 
whole arrangement of the room we were in; 


M. Lambercier's cloſet on the right, a print 


XZ repreſenting all the popes, a barometer, a large 


calendar; raſpberry-trees which, from a ver 
elevated garden, in which the houſe ſtood lo- 


W in the back of it, ſhaded the window, and 


ſometimes came quite in. I know the reader 


has no occaſion to be acquainted with all this; 
but 1 have occaſion myſelf to tell it him. Why 


am I aſhamed to relate equally every little 
anecdote of my happy years, which yet make 
me leap with joy when | recolle&t them. Five 
or ſix particularly——Let us compound. 1 


will leave out five, but I will have one, only 


one; provided you let me lengthen it as much 
as poſlible, to prolong my pleaſure. 6 
If I ſought yours only, 1 might chuſe ry 


of Miſs Lambercier's backſide, which, by a 
unlucky fall at the bottom of the e e 


was expoſed quite bare to the king of Sardi- 
nia, as he was paſling : but that of the walnut- x 

tree on the terrace is more amuſing to me, 
who was the actor, whereas at the fall I was 
only a ſpectator; and I own I could not find 
the leaſt cauſe for laughing at an accident 
which, though odd in itlelf, alarmed me for a 
perſon I loved as my mother, and perhaps 
mote. 


Vor 1. O you 
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0 you Curious readers of the grand hiſtory 
of the walnut-tree on the terrace, liſten to 
the horrible tragedy, and abſtain from trem- 
bling if you can. 
| There was on the outſide of the court-door 
a terrace on the left hand on coming in, on 
which they often fat after dinner, but it had 
no ſhade: that it might have ſome, M. Lam- 
bercier had a walnut-tree planted there. The 
planting it was attended with ſolemnity: the 
two boarders were the godfathers, and whilſt 
they were filling the hole, we each of us held 
the tree with one hand, ſinging ſongs of tri- 
umph. It was watered by a ſort of baton round 
its foot, Every day, ardent ſpectators of this 
watering, we confirmed each other, my couſin | 
and me, in a very natural idea, that it was 
nobler to plant trees on the terrace than colours 
on a breach, and we reſolved to procure our- 
ſelves this glory, without'cividing it with any 
one... 

To do this, we went and cut the ſlips of a 
willow, and planted it on the terrace, at eight 
or ten feet from the auguſt walnut- tree. We 
did not forget to make likewiſe a hollow round 
our tree; the difficulty lay in getting where 
withal to fill it, for water was brought from a 
conſiderable diſtance, and we were not per- 
mitted to go cut to fetch it: however, it was 
ablolutcly wanting to our willow, We made 
uſe of every wile to let it have ſome for a few 
days, and we ſo wel] ſucceeded, we ſaw it bud 
and throw out ſmall leaves, whoſe growth was 
meaſured from hour to hour; perſuaded, though 
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„ ROUSSEAU, — 
it was not a foot from the ground, it would | 
not be long before it ſhaded us. 

As our tree, taking up our whole time, ren- 
dered us incapable of any other application, 
of all ſtudy, we were as in a delirium, and 


the cauſe not being known, we were kept 
cloſer than before; we ſaw the fatal moment 


EZ whercin our water would fall ſhort, and were 


afflicted with the expeCtation of ſeeing our tree 
periſh with drought, At laſt, neceſſity, the mo- 
or of induſtry ſuggeſted an invention of ing 
our tree and ourſelves from certain death; 
was to make under ground a furrow wile 
would privately conduct to the willow a part 
of the water they brought the walnut-tree, 


'This undertaking, executed with ardour, did 
not ſucceed immediately: we touk our deſcent 


ſo badly, the water did not run; the earth fell 
in and ſtopt up the furrow ; the entrance was 


filled with filth; all went ore: Nothing diſ- 


pirited us. Omnia vincit labor improbus, We 
cut our earth and our baſon deeper to let the 
water run; we cut the bottom of boxes into 
little narrow planks, whereof ſome laid flat in 


a row, and others forming an angle from each 


ide of them, made us a triangular channel for 
our conduit. At the entrance we placed ſmall 
ends of thin wood, not cloſe, which, forming 
a kind of grate, kept back the mud and ſtones 


without ſtopping the water. We carefully co- 


vered our work over with well-trodden earth, 


and the day it was. finiſhed, we waited, in 


agonies of hope and fear, the hour of water 
ing. After ages of expeQation, this hour at 
lalt came; NM. Lambercier came alſo as uſual. 

S to 
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to aſſiſt at the performance, during which we 
got both of us behind him to hide our tree, 
to which happily he turned his back. 
They had ſcarcely begun pouring the firſt 
pail of water, but we began to perceive it run 
to our baſon: at this fight prudence aban- 
boned us; we ſet up thouts of joy, which 
cauſed M, Lambercier to turn round —it was a 
pity ; for he was pleaſing himſelf greatly to ſce 
how greedily the earth of his walnut-tree ſwal- 
lowed the water. Struck at ſeeing it divide it- 
{elf between two baſons, he ſhouts in his turn; 
ſees; perceives the roguery ; orders, in haſte, 
a pi ick-axe, gives a ſtroke, makes two or three 
of our planks fly, and hallooing with all his 
ſtrength, An aguedutt ! an aquedudt ! he ſtrikes 
on every ſide unmerciful ſtrokes, every one of 
which reached the bottom of our hearts. In 
one moment the planking, the conduit, the 
baſon, the wiilow, all were deſtroyed, all 
| plowed up; without there having been pro- 
nounced, during this terrible expedition, any 
other word than the exclamation he inceflant] 
repeated: An aqueauet ! cried he, at the fame 
time breaking up: all, an  aquedudt ! an aques 
| duct | 1 
You would think the adventure ended badly 

for the young architects. You miſtake: the 
whole ended there, M. Lambercier never re- 
proached us of it ; did not ſhew us a different 
_ countenance, and aid no more of it to us; we 
even heard him ſoon after laugh with his ſiſter 
with all his might; for the laugh of M. Lam- 
bercier was heard afar; and, what is more aſ— 
toniſhing, after the firſt lenlation, we ourſelves 


Welle 
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were not afflicted. We planted in another 
place another tree, and often called to mind 
the cataitrophe of the firſt, repeating with em- 
phaſis to ourlelves, Ar aquedu#t ! an aquedutt ! 
Til then I had fits of pride, by intervals, when 
I was Ariſtides or Brutus. This was my fir! 
movement of vavity quite viſible, 
conſtructed an aqueduct with my own hands; 
hau ing put a ſlip of wood in concurrence with 4 
large tree, appeared to me a ſupreme degree a 
olory. At ten 1 Judged better than < Ceſar a | 
thirty, 

The i lea of this walnut. tree, and the littla 

hiſtory it relates to, was to well retained in 
my Memory, that one of my moſt agreeable pro 
jeQs i 10 my journey to Geneva in 1754, was tv 
go to Boſley, and review my childiſh ame 
ments, and particularly the beloved walnuts 
tree, which mult at that time have been the 
third of a century old. I was ſo continually be- 
ſet, and fo little my own maſter,l could not ob- 
tain a moment to ſatisfy myſelf, There is little 
anpearance of the occaſion ever being renewed, 
I have not, however, loſt the deſire with the 
hope; and I am almoſt certain, if ever 1 re- 
turn to theſe charming ſpots, and ſhould find 
my beloved walnut- tree ſtill exiſting, I ſhould 
water it with my tears, 

Returned to Geneva, I paſſed two or hoes 
years at my uncle's, waiting till they ſhould. 
reſolve what to do with me. As he devoted his 
ſon to genius, he was inſtructed in a little draw- 
Ng, and he taught him himſelf the Elements of 
Euclid, | learnt all this being a companion, and 
ut i took my taſte, particularly: drawing. However, 
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it was debated, whether I was to be watch- 
maker, lawyer, or a miniſter. I liked beſt to be a 
miniſter, for I thought it very clever to preach; 
but the little income leftby my mother, which was _ 
to be divided between my brotherand me, was not 
ſufficient to ſupport my ſtudies. As my age did 
not render the choice very prefling, I remained 
in the mean while with my uncle, loſing, 
nearly, my time, not without paying, very 
juitly, pretty dear for my board. 
My uncle, a man of pleaſure as well as my 


father, knew not like him how to fubmit to his 


duties, and took very little care of us. My 


aunt was devout, even a pietiſt, who preferred # 
finging pſalms to our education: they left us 
almoſt at an entire liberty, which we never 


abuſed. Always inſeparable, we ſufficed to | 


each other, and not being inclined to frequent 
the rakes of our age, we Tearned none of thoſe 
habits of libertiniſm our idle life might have WF 
prompted us to. I am to blame even to ſup- Wl 
pole us idle, for in our lives we were never leſs i 
fo; and the greateſt happineſs was, that every 
amuſement which we ſucceſſively purſued, kept 4 


ts tor 5 
deing inclined ever to go into the ſtreet. We Bp 

made cages, pipes, kites, drums, houſes, 
{hips, and bows. We ſpoiled the tools of my 7 


ether employed in the houſe, without 


good old grandfather, to make watches in imi- 3 
tation of him. We dhe d particularly a taſte of 17 
preference to daubing paper, drawing, waſh- 3 
Ing, colouring, and ſpoiling colours. There 13 

came an Italian mountebank to Geneva, called 
Gamba Corta; we went once to fee him, but 13 


would go no more: he had puppets—fo we 
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ſet ourſelves to making puppets; his puppets 
played a kind of comedy, and we made co- 
medies for ours. For want of the practical, 
we counterfeited in our throat Punch's voice, to 
act theſe charming comedies ; our good parents 


had the patience to ſee and hear : but my uncle 


Bernard having one day read to his family a fine 
ſermon of his, we left our comedies, and began 
to compoſe ſermons. Theſe details are not very 
intereſting, I allow ; but it ſhews how much 


our firſt education muſt have been well di— 


reed, as that, maſters almoſt of our time, 
and of ourſelves in an age fo tender, we were 


ſo little tempted to abuſe it. We had fo little 
need of play-fellows, we even neglected the 


occaſion of ſeeking for them, When we were 


taking our walk, we regarded their play as we 


paſſed without coveting it, without even think- 


ing of taking part in it. Friendſhip fo much 
filled our hearts, it ſufficed to be together that 


the ſimpleſt taſtes ſhould be our delight, 


By being continually together we were re- 
marked,; the more ſo, as, my couſin being very 
tall and I very little, it made a couple plea— 
ſantly ſorted. His long fender carcaſe, his 
ſmall viſage like a. baked apple, his heavy air, 
his ſupine walk, excited the children to ridi- 
cule him. In the gibberiſh of the country, 


they gave him the nick-name of Rarna Bre- 


danna; and the moment we were out we 


| heard nothing but Barna Bredanna all around 


us. He ſuffered it eaſier than I: I was vexcd; 


1 wanted to fight; it was what the young 
rogues wanted, 1 fought; I was beat, My 
Poor couſin gave me all the aſſiſtance in his 


8 power; 
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power; but he was weak, at one ſtroke the 

knocked him down. *T was then I became fu- 
rious. However, though I received ſome ſmart 
blows, *twas not at me they were aimed, 't was 
at Barna Biedanna ; but ! ſo far encreaſed the 


evil by my mutinous paſſion, we could ſtir 


out no more but when they were at ſchool, for 
fear of being hooted and followed by the 
{cholars. 

I am already eee a redreſſer of grievances. 
To be a knight. etrant in form, I only wanted 
a lady. I had two. I went from time to time 
to fee my father at Nion, a ſmall city in the 
| Vaudois country, where he was fettled, My 

father was much eſteemed, and kindneſs wes 
extended to his ſon on that account. During 
the ſhort ſtay | made with him, 'twas who 


could receive me beſt. A Madam de Vulſon 


particularly ſhewed me a thouſand kindneſſes, 
and, to fill up the meaſure, her daughter made 
me her gallant. 


But theſe rogues are ſo glad to put their little 
puppets in the front to hide the great ones, or 
to tempt them by the ſhow of a paſtime they 
ſo well know how to render alluring. For 
my part, who ſaw between her and me no in- 
equality, I took it up !criouſly; I gave into it 
with my whole heart, or rather with my whole 
head; for I was very little amorous elſewhere, 
though I was ſo even to madnels, and that my 


tranſports, my agitations, and my fury, raiſed 


ſcenes that would make you die of Jaughing. 
Iam acquainted with two forts of love, very 
diſtinct, very real, but not in the leaſt allied, 


though 


Any one can tell what a gal- 
lant at eleven is to a girl of two-and-twenty, 
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though each are extremely violent, and both 


differ from tender friendſhip. The whole courſe 
of my life has been divided between theſe two 
loves of ſo different a nature, and | have even 
experienced them both at the ſame time; for 
inſtance, at the time I ſpeak of, whilſt I fo 
publicly claimed Miſs de Vulſon fo tyranni— 
cally that 1 could ſuffer no man to approach 
her, I had with Miſs Goton meetings that were 
ſhort enough, but pretty paſſionate, in which 
ſhe thought proper to act the ſchoolmiſtreſs, 
and that was every thing; but this every thing, 


3 which was in fact every thing to me, appeared 
to me luprteme happineſ:; and already perceiving 
the value of the myſtery, though I knew how to 


uſe it only as a child, I reſtored back to Miſs 
Vulſon, who did not much expect it, the trou- 


ble ſhe took in employing me to hide other a- 
mours, But, to my great mortification, my 


ſecret was diſcovered, or not fo well kept by 
my little ſchoolmiſtreſs as by me; for we were 
ſoon ſeparated. Co qe! 

This Miſs Goton was in truth a ſingular 


perſon. Though not handſome, ſhe had ſome- 


thing difficult to be forgot, and that | too often, 


for an old fool, call yet to mind. Her eyes, in 


particular, were not of her age, or ſtature, or 
carriage, She had a little impoſtng and lofty 
air, extremely well adapted to her part, and 
which occaſioned the firit idea of any thing 
between us, But that moſt extraordinary in her 
was a mixture of impudence and reſerve, diſſi- 
cult to conceive, She permitted herſelf the 
greateſt familiarities with me, but never per- 
mitted me any with her; ſhe treated me exactly 
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as a child. This makes me think. ſhe had either 


ceaſed to be one, or that, on the contrary, ſhe 


. herſelf was ſtill ſufficiently fo, as to percetve no 
more than play in the danger to which ſhe ex- 


poſed herſelf, 5 

l belonged in a manner to each of theſe peo- 
ple, and ſo entirely, that with either of them 
I never thought of the other. But as to the 


reſt, no reſemblance in what they made me feel 


for them. I could have paſſed my days with 
Miſs Vulſon without a thought of leaving her; 


| but on ſeeing her — 1 joy was calm, and did 


not reach emotion. I was particularly fond of 
her in a great company; her pleaſantries, her 


ogling, even jealouſy attached me to her: I 


triumphed with pride at a preference to great 


rivals ſhe ſeemed to me to uſe ill. I was tor- 


tured, but J liced the torture. Applauſe, en- 


couragement, ſmiles, heated me, animated me. 


I was paſhonate and furious; I was tranſport- 


ed with love in a circle. "Tete-a-tete I ſhould 
| have been conſtrained, dull, and perhaps ſor- 


rowful. However, I felt tenderly for her; I 
ſuffered if ſhe was ill: I would have given my 
health to eſtabliſh hers; and obſerve that J 
knew by experience what good and bad health 
was. Abſent, I thought of her, ſhe was want- 


ing; preſent, her careſſes came ſoft to my 


heart, not to my ſenſe. I was familiar to her 


with impunity ; my imagination aſked nothing 


but ſhe granted: J could, however, not have 
ſupported her doing as much for others. I 
loved her as a brother; but was jealous as a 


lover. 


I ſhould 
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I ſhould have been ſo of Miſs Goton as a 
Turk, a fury, or a tiger, had Lonly imagin- 
ed ſhe could grant others the ſame favours ſhe 
did me; for theſe were aſked even on my 
knees. I approached Miſs de Vulſon with an 
active pleaſure, but without uneaſneſs; but at 
the ſight of Miſs Goton I was bewildered; 
every ſenſe was overturned. I was familiar 
with the former, without taking liberties; on 
the coatrary, trembling and agitated before the 
latter, even in the height of familiarity. I be- 
lieve, had I remained too long with her, I 
could not have been able to live; my palpita- 
tions would have ſmothered me. I equally 
dreaded diſpleaſing them; but was more com- 
plaiſant to one, and more ſubmiſſive ta the other. 
I would not have angered Miis Vulſon for the 
world; but if Miſs Goton had commanded. 
me to throw myſelf in the flames, I think I 
{ſhould inſtantly have obeye.l her, 
. My amours, or rather my rendezyous with 
her, did not continue long, happily for her and 
me. Though my connections with Mits V ul- 
jon were not io dangerous, they were not with- 
out their cataſtrophe, after having laſted a lit- 
tle longer. The end of theſe affairs ought al- 
ways to have an air a little romantic, and 
_ cauſe exclamation, Though my correſpon- 


= dence with Miſs Vulſon was leſs active, it was 


perhaps more endearing, We never feparated 
without tears; and it is ſingular in what a 
burdenſome void I found myſelf, whenever I 
left her. I could talk of nothing but her, or 
think of any thing but her; my ſorrows were 
real and lively: but I believe, at bottom, theſe 
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| heroic ſorrows were not all for her, and that, 


without perceiving it, amuſement, of which 


the was the centre, bore a good ſhare in them, 


To ſoften the rigour of abſence, we wrote 


each other letters, pathetical enough to ſplit 
rocks. In fine, I had the glory of her not 
being able longer to hold out, and ſhe came 
to ſee me at Geneva, This once my head was 
quite gone; I was intoxicated and mad the two 


days ſhe ſtaid. When ſhe departed, I would 


have thrown myſelf into the water after her, 


and long did the air reſound with my cries. 


The following week ſhe ſent me ſweetmeats 
and gloves, which would have appeared gal- 


lant, had I not at the ſame time learnt her 


marriage, and that this 3 of which I 
elf the honour, was to 


thought proper to give my 
buy her wedding-ſuit. I ſhall not deſcribe my 


fury; it is conceived, I ſwore in my noble 
rage never more to fee the perfidious girl; 


thinking ſhe could not ſuffer a greater puniſh- 


ment. However, it did not occaſion her death; 
ſor twenty years afterwards, on a viſit to my 
father, being with him on the Jake, I aſked 
who were thoſe ladies we ſaw in a boat not far 
from ours. How, ſays my father, ſmiling, 
does not your heart tell you? Theſe are thy 
ancient amours, 'tis Madam Chriſtin, ' tis 
Miſs de Vulſon. I ſtarted at the almoſt for- 


gotten name; but. J cold the water man to turn 


off, not judging it worth while, though I had 
a fine opportunity of revenging myſelf, to 
be perjured, and to renew a diſpute twenty 
years pait with a woman of ſorty. _ 


Thus 
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Thus did I loſe in foolery the moſt precious 
time of my childhood, before my deſtination 


was determined. After great deliberation on my 


natural diſpoſitions, they determined on what 
was the moſt repugnant to them: I was ſent to 


a M. Maſſeron, regiſter of the city, to learn 


under him, as M. Bernard ſaid, the uſeful ſcience 


of a ſcraper. This nick- name diſpleaſed me 


ſovereignly; the hopes of heaping money by 


ignoble means flattered but little my lofty 


temper; the employment appeared to me tire- 


ſome and inſupportable; the aſſiduity and ſub | 


jection completed my diſguſt, and I never 


went into the place where the regiſters are kept, 


but with a horror that encreaſed from day to 


day. M. Mafleron, on his part, little ſatisfied 
with me, treated me with diſdain, inceſſantly 
upbraiding me as a fool and a blockhead ; re- 
peating daily that my uncle aſſured I was Au- 


ing, knowing, whilit in fact I knew nothing 2 
that he had promiſed him a ſprightly boy, and 


had ſent him an aſs. In fine, I was turned out 
of the Rolls ignominiouſly as a fool, and the 


clerks of M. Maſſeron pronounced me fit for 


nothing but to handle the file. 5 
My vocation thus determined, I was bound 


apprentice; not however to a watchmaker, 


but to an engraver. Ihe contempt of the re- 


giſter humbled me extremely, and I obeyed 


without murmur. My maſter, named M. Du- 
commun, was a booriſh, violent young man, 


who made a ſhift, in a very little time, to tarniſh 


all the ſplendour of my childhood, to ſtupify my 
amiable and ſprigbtly diſpoſition, and to reduce 


my ſenſes as well as my fortune to the true ſtate 


of 
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of an apprentice. My Latin, my antiquities, 
hiſtory, all was for a long time forgotten: I did 
not even remember the world had ever produced 
Romans. My father, when I went to ſee him, 


ſaw no longer his idol; the ladies found no- 


thing of the gallant Jean-Jacques; and I was 
myſelf fo well convinced that Mr. and Mifs 
Lambercier would no longer receive me as their 


pupil, that I was aſhamed to be ſeen by them; 


and ſince that time have I never ſeen them. The 


vileſt inclinations, the baſeſt tricks, ſucceeded 
my amiable amuſements, without leaving me 


the leaſt idea of them. I muſt have had, in 
ſpite of my good education, a great inclination 
to degenerate; for I did ſo in the moſt rapid 


manner, and without the leaſt trouble, and ne- 
ver did ſo forward a Cæſar fo quickly become 


10 „ 
The art itſelf did not diſpleaſe me; I had a 
lively taſte for drawing; the exerciſe of the 
graver pleaſed me well enough, and as the talent 
of a watch-cafe engraver is very confined, I 


hoped to attain perfection. I ſhould have reach'd 


it, perhaps, if the brutality of my maſter, and 
exceſſive conſtraint, had not diſguſted me with 
labour, I waſted his time, to employ it in oc- 
cupations of my own fort, but which had in m, 
eyes the charms of liberty. I engraved a kind 


of medals to ſerve me and my companions as an 
order of chivalry. My maſter ſurprized me at 


this contraband Jabour, and broke my bones, 
telling me I exerciſed myſelf in coining money, 
becauſe our medals bore the arms of the repub— 


lic. I can ſafely ſwear 1 had not the leaſt idea 
of counterfeit, and very litele of the real money. 


I knew 
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I knew better how to make a Roman As, than 


one of our three-penny pieces. 
My maſter's tyranny rendered the labour I 


ü 4 ſhould otherwiſe have loved inſupportable, and 


drove me to vices I ſhould have deſpiſed, ſuch as 
falſehood, lazineſs, and theft. Nothing has ſo 


well taught me the difference between filial de- 
pendence and ſervile ſlavery, as the remembrance 
of the change it produced in me at this period. 


Naturally timid and baſhful, no one fault was 


ſo diſtant from me as effrontery. But I enjoyed 
a decent liberty, which had only been reſtrain- 


ed *till then by degrees, and at laſt entirely 


vaniſhed, I was bold at my father's, free at 
M. Lambercier's, diſcreet at my uncle's; I be- 
came fearful at my maſter's, and from that 


time was a loſt child. Accuſtomed to a perfect 


equality with my ſuperiors in their method of 


living, never to know a pleaſure I could not 
command, to ſee no diſh of which I did not 


partake, to have no wiſh but was made known, 


to bring, in fine, every motion of my heart 
to my lips; ; judge what I muſt be reduced to 


in a houſe where I dare not open my mouth, 


Where I mult leave the table without "balf fill 
Ing my belly, and quit the room when I had 


nothing to do there, either inceſſantly chained 


to my work, ſeeing notking but objects of en- 


joyment for others, and none for me; where 


the proſpect of the liberty of my maſter and 
his journeymen enereaſed the weight of my 
jubjection; where, in diſputes on What I was 


belt acquainted with, I darc not ſpeak ; where, 
in fine, every thing 1 faw became for my 


heart an' object J coveted for no other reaſon 
than 
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In ſpite of the continual wants and tempta— 
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than becauſe I was deprived of it. Farewel 
eaſe, gaicty, happy expreſſions, which before 


often cauſed my faults to eſcape chaſtiſement. 


I cannot recolle& without laughing, that one 


evening, at my father's, being ordered to bed 


for ſome prank without my ſupper, and paſſing 
through the kitchen with my ſorry bit of bread, 
1 ſaw and ſmelt the roaſt meat turning on the 
ſpit. People were round the fire; | muſt bow to 
every one as | patſed, When I had been all 
round, eying the roaſt meat, which looked fo 


nice, and ſmelt ſo well, Icould not abſtain from 


making that likewiſe a bow, and telling it, in a 


pitiful tone, Good bye roaſt meat! This ſally 


of ingenuity appeared ſo pleaſant, it procured 
my ſtay to ſupper. Perhaps it might have had We 
the effect at my maſter's; but it is certain it 
would not have come to my mind, or that 
I had not dared to deliver it. 5 
Twas by this method I learnt to covet in 
ſilence, to be ly, diſſimulate, lie, and to ſteal M 
at laſt; a thought which till then never ſtruck 
me, and of which ſince that time I could not | 
entirely cure myſelf, Covetouſneſs and inabi= We 
lity to attain always leads there. This is the | 
reaſon all footmen are thieves, and why all MM 
apprentices are ſo; but in an even and tranquil | 
ſituation, when every thing they ſee is at com- 
mand, they roſe, as they grow up, this ſhame» MW 
ful propenſity. Not having had the ſame ad. 
vantage, I could not have the ſame benefit. 75 
It is almoſt always good ſentiments badly MR 
directed which turns children's firſt ſteps to ill, i 


tions, I had been near a year without being 
5 ; able 
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cheaper. 
would give me; I carried it to Ml. Verrat. 
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my only motive was to pleate him who ſet me 
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able to reſolve on taking any thing, not even 
eatables. My firſt theft was an affair of com- 
plaiſancez but it opened the door to others, 
which had not ſo commendable an end. 
There was a journeyman at my maſter's, 
named M. Verrat, whoſe houſe, in the 
neighbourhood, had a garden at a conſiderable 
diſtance, which produced exceeding fine 
aſparagus. M. Verrat, who had not much 
money, took in his head to rob his mother of 
her forward aſparagus, and ſell them for a few 
hearty breakfaſts. As he did not chuſe to ex- 


poſe himſelf, and was not very nimble, he choſe 


me for this expedition. Aſter a little prelimi- 


readier as I did not perceive its end, he pro- 


poſed it as an idea which that moment ſtruck 


him. I oppoſed it greatly; he inſiſted, 1 
never could reſiſt flattery; I ſubmitted. [ 
went every morning and gathered the fineſt 


Aſparagus; I carried them to the Molard, 


where ſome good old woman, perceiving I had 
juſt ſtolen them, told me ſo to get them 
In my fright I took what they 


It was ſoon metamorphoſed into a breakfaſt, 
whereof I was the purveyor, and which he 
divided with another companion ; for, as to 
me, very happy in a trifling bribe, I did not 


touch even their wine. 8 


This game went on ſeveral days before it 
came into my mind to rob the robber, and to 
tythe M. Verrat's harveſt of aſparagus. I 
executed my roguery with the greateſt fidelity; 
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to work. If, however, I had been taken, 
what a drubbing, what abuſe, what crue! XR 
treatment ſhould not I have undergone, while 
the miſcreant, in belying me, would have been 
believed on his word, and I doubly puniſhed 
for having dared to accuſe him, becauſe he 
was a journeyman, and | an apprentice only. 
Thus, in every ſtate, the great rogue faves 
himſelf at the expence of the feeble 1nno- 
cent one, 
thus learnt that it was not ſo terrible to 
thieve as I imagined, and I made ſo good a 
uſe of my ſcience, that nothing | wiſhed for 
within my reach was in ſafety. I was not 
abſolutely badly fed at my maſter” s, and ſobri- 
ety was no otherwiſe painful to me, than 
| becauſe I ſaw him keep ſo little within its 
bounds. The guſtom of ſending young people 
from table when thoſe things are ſerved up 
which tempt them moſt, appeared to me well 
adapted to render them as liquoriſh as knaviſh. 
became, in a ſhort time, the one and * 
other, and found it anſwer pretty well i 
general ; ſometimes | very ill, when L 25 
found out. 
A recollection which makes me even now 
ſhudder and ſmile at the ſame time, is of an 
apple hunt which coſt me dear. Theſe apples 
were at the bottom of a pantry, which by an 
hizh lattice received light from the kitchen. 
One day, being alone in the houſe, [ climbed 
the maypole to ſee in the garden of the Heſ- 
perides the precious fruit J could not approach. 
I fetched the ſpit to ſee if it would reach fo 
far: it was too ſhort, I lengthened it with 
another 
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the hole. 
uſe of to pull it through? J 
ſeek ſupporters to keep the ſpit right, a knife 
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another little ſpit which was uſed for ſmall 


game; for my maſter loved hunting. I 
pricked at them ſeveral times without ſucceſs; 


at laſt I felt with tranſport I was bringing an 


apple. I drew it very gently ; the apple 


already touched the lattice; I was going to 
ſeize it. 


Who can expreſs my grief? The 

apple was too big; it would not paſs through 
What invention did 1 not make 
] was obliged to 


long enough to ſplit the apple, a lath to hold 
it up. At length by ſchemes and time J at- 
tained its diviſion, hoping afterwards to draw 
the pieces one aſter the other. But they were 


ſcarcely divided when they both fell into the 


pantry, Compaſſionate reader, partake of my 


alichoat 


I did not loſe courage; but I loſt a deal cf 


time. I dreaded being ſurprized ; I put off 


*till the morrow a happier trial; I return to 
my work as if nothing had happened, without 
thinking of the two indiſereet witnefles of 
my tranſaction, which I had left in the 


pant. 


The next day, N I 
make the other trial, I get up on my ſtool, 


1 lengthen the ſpit, I aim, am juſt going to 


prick... .. unfortunately the dragon did not 


ſleep; all at once the pantry door opens; my 


maſter comes out, croſſes his arms, looks at 


me, and ſays Bravo! .... The pen drops out 


Very ſoon, by continual bad treatment, I 
grew leſs feeling: it ſeemed to me a fort of 
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compenſation for theft, which gave me a right 
to continue it. Inftea) of looking back at 
the puniſhment, I looked forward on the re- 
venge. I judged that to beat me like a 
ſcoundrel, gave me a right to be ſo. I ſaw 
that to rob and to be beat went together, and 
conſtituted a fort of trade, and that by fulfilling 
that part of it which depended on me, I might 
leave the care of the other to my maſter. On 
this idea, I ſet to thieving with more tranquil- 
lity than before. I ſaid to myſelf, What will 
be the conſequence ? I know the worſt; I 
{hal] be beat: fo be it; I am made for it. 
l love to eat without avidity ; Jam ſenſual, 
but not greedy. Too many other taſtes take 
that away from me. I never employed my 
thoughts on my appetite but when my heart 
was unoccupicd ;z and this has fo rarely hap- 
pened, I {eldom had time to think of good- 
eating. This was the reaſon I did not long 
confine myſelf to thieving eatables; 1 ſoon 
extended it to every thing I liked; and if I 
did not become a robber in form, *twas becauſe 
money never much tempted me. In the com- 
mon room my maſter had a private cloſet _ 
locked; I found means to open the door, and 
ſhut it again, without its appearing. There J 
laid under contribution his beſt tools, his 
tine diawings, his impreſſions, all 1 had any 
mind to, and that he affected to keep from 
me. | hefe theits were innocent at the bot- 
tom, as they were employed in his ſervice ; 
but I was trar.ſported with joy at having theſe 
_ trifles in my power; ] thought I fiole the 
talent with its productions. Belides, he had 
| 1 
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in his boxes the filings of gold and ſilver, ſmall 
jewels, pieces of value, and money. If I had 
four or five ſous in my pocket, twas a great 
deal : however, far from touching, I don't re- 
collect having glanced a wiſhful look at any 
of thoſe things. I ſaw them with more terror 
than pleaſure. I verily believe this dread of 
taking money and what produces it, was cauſ- 
ed in a great meaſure by education. There 
were mixt with it ſecret ideas of infamy, pri- 
ſon, puniſhment, gallows, which would have 
made me tremble, had I been tempted ; where- 
as my tricks appeared to me no more than 
waggery, and in fact were nothing elſe. The 
whole could occaſion but a good trimming 
from my maſter, and I was prepared for that 
Ro RR 10 5 
But once more, I ſay, I did not covet ſuf- 
= ficiently to make me abſtain ; I ſaw nothing 
= to dread. A ſheet only of fine drawing-paper 
= tempted me more than the money which 
would purchaſe a ream. This humour is the 
effect of one of the ſingularities of my cha- 
racter; and has had ſo much influence on 
my conduct as to merit an explanation, 
I have pafhons extremely violent, and, 
_ whilſt they agitate me, nothing can equal my 
impetuoſity: I am a total ſtranger to diſcre- 
tion, reſpect, fear, or decorum; l am rude, 
ſaucy, violent, and intrepid; no ſhame can 
ſtop me, no danger can affright me, Beyond 
the ſole object that employs my mind, the 
whole world is nothing to me: but all this 
laſts but for a moment, and the moment fol- 
lowing I am a worm, Take me in my calm 
_—_ i 
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moments, I am indolence and timidity itſelf : 

the leaſt thing ſtartles and diſheartens me; 
the humming of a fly makes me afraid; 

a word ſpoke, a ſhrug of the ſhoulders, alarms 
my lazineſs ; fear and ſhame ſubdue me to ſuch 
a degree, that 8 be glad to hide myſelf 
from mortal e When | am forced to act, 
1 know not what to do; when forced to ſpeak, 


T have nothing to ſay ; ; if I am looked at, 1 


am put out of countenance. When J am in 
a paſſion, I find ſometimes enough to ſuy; but 
in ordinary converſation J can find nothing, 


nothing at all : this 1s the ſole reaſon I find 


© in ſupportable, becauſe | am obliged to 
talk. 
Add to this, none of my moſt favourite 


taſtes conſiſt in things to be purchaſed. I 


want none but pure pleaſures, and money 


poiſons them all. I love, for inſtance, thoſe 


of the table; but not being able to ſuffer the 
conſtraint of good company, or the intempe- 
rance of taverns, 1 enjoy them only with a 
friend; for alone it is impoſſible: my imagi- 
nation being buſted on other things, I have 
no pleaſure in eating. If my heated blood 
demands women, my beating heart demands 


love. Women who are to he bought have no 


charms for me; 1 doubt even whether my 


money would not be paid in vain, It is thus 


with every pleaſure within my reach: when 


they are not gratis, I find them inſipid. I 
am fond of things which are for none but 


thoſe who know how to enjoy them, 


Money never ſeemed to me fo precious a 
thing as people think it: and more, it never 


appcared 
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appeared to me a very convenient thing; it 
is good for nothing of itſelf; to enjoy it, you 
=X muſt transform it; you muſt buy, bargain, of- 
ten be duped, pay dear, and be badly ſerved, 1 
want a thing good in quality; with my money 
l am ſure to have it bad. I buy a new-laid egg 
dear, it is ſtale; the beſt fruit, it is green; a 
= girl, ſhe is tainted, I love good wine, but 
Where ſhall I get it? At a wine-merchant's ? 
Do what I will, he will poiſon me. Would I 
be perfectly well ſerved? What attention, 
what trouble | Make friends, correſpondents, 
ſend meſſages, write, go, come, wait, and often 
ut laſt be deceived, What trouble with my 
money! I fear it more than J love good wine. 
A thouſand times during my apprenticeſhip, 
and ſince, 1] went out to buy ſomething nice, I 
go near the paſtry-cook's, 1 perceive women 
at the counter; I think I already fee them 
laugh, and make a jeſt among themſelves of 
the little greedy-gut. I paſs by a fruit-ſhop 
| | leer ſideways at the fine pears, their ſavour is 
| tempting ; two or three young people cloſe by 
watch me; a man who knows me is at the 
door; | ſee at a diſtance a girl coming; is it 
not our maid ? My near fight preſents a thou- 
| land illuſions. I take all who paſs for perſons 
of my acquaintance : every where I am intimi- 
2 dated, reſtrained by ſome obſtacle : my wiſhes 
XX increaſe with my ſhame, and I return at laſt 
like a fool, devoured with lutt, having in my 
pocket wherewithal to ſatisfy it, without dar- 
ins; to bay any // ĩð2id 8 
l ſhould enter into the moſt inſipid particu- 
lars, was 1 to follow the uſe of my money, whe- 
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get more; a neceſſity I always deteſted: but 
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whether by myſelf, whether by others; the trou- 
ble, the ſhame, the repugnance, the inconve- 
nience, the diſguſts of all ſorts I have always 
experienced. As Igo on with my life, the 


reader, getting acquainted with my humour, 


will perceive all this without my fatiguing him 
With the recital. . . 
This underſtood, one of my pretended con- 
tradictions will be eaſily comprehended, of re- 
conciling an almoſt ſordid avarice with the 
greateſt contempt of money. Tis a moveable 

of fo little uſe to me, 1 never think of deſir- 
ing that I have not; and that, when I have 


any, I keep it a long time without ſpending it, 
for want of knowing how to employ it to my 


fancy: but does the agreeable and convenient 
occaſion offer? I make ſ&#®good uſe of it as to 
empty my purſe without perceiving it. How- 


ever, don't imagine that I have the trick of 
ſpending through oſtentation; quite the re- 


verſe; | lay it out privately and for my plea- 
ſure: inſtead of glorying in expence, | hide 


it, 1 ſo well perceive that money is not for ff 


my uſe, I am almoſt aſhamed to have any, 
much more to make uſe of it. If I had ever 


poſſeſſed an income ſufficient to live commo- 
diouſly, I ſhould never, I am certain, have | 
deen tempted to be avaricious. I ſhould ſpend . 
my whole income without ſeeking to encreaſe 
it: but my precarious ſituation keeps me in 
fear. I adore liberty; I abhor conſtraint, 
trouble, or ſubjection. As long as the money 
laſts which I have in my purſe, it inſures my 


mdependence, it frees me from contriving to 


for 


7 . 
4 
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= bg fear of ſeeing it end, I make much of 


the money we : poſl>ſs is the inſtrument of 
bc liberty; ; that we purſue is the inſtrument of 
X ſlavery. This is the reaſon 1 hold faſt and 
E covet nothing. 
My difintereſtedneſs is cheref te nothing. 
but lazineſs; the pleaſure of having is not 


worth the trouble of _ acquiring ; and my 
XZ diſſipation is likewiſe nothing but 12Zineſs? 


when the occaſtin of an ag! ceable evpence 
offers, we cannot too read lily 1 y hold of it. I 


aan lets tempted with money than things; for 
between money and the deſired poſleſhion there 


„ 


is always an intermediate ſtate, but between 
the thing and its enjoyment there is none, I. 
ſee the thing, it tempts me; if 1 fee the means 
of acquiring it only, it does not tempt me, 

L have therefore been a rogue, and am yet 
ſometimes, tor trifles which tempt me, and that 
had rather take than aſk for. But little or 
big, I never recolle& having in my lite taken 
a farthing from any one; except once, not 
hfteen ye ears ago, | ſtole ſeven livres ten ſous. 
The ſtory 1 is worth telling; for there is ſeen 
in it a concurrence of impudence and ſtupidity 
mould find ſome difficulty to give credit to, 
had it regarded any one but myſel i. N 

It Was at Paris. I Was walking with MI. 
I Francueil, at the Palais Royal, about five 
. 'He pulls out his watch, looks at it, 
and ſays to me, Let us go to the opera. With 
all my 0 We go. He takes two box tickets, 
gives me one, and g goes in firſt with the other; 
follows: in going in after him, I find the 
door crowded, 1 look 3 L ire eycry body up; 

1 -D: 1 Idee 
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I judge I might be loſt in the crowd, or at 


leaſt give reaſon to M. de Francueil to ſuppoſe 


me loſt. I go out, aſk for my ticket again, 


afterwards my money, and away I go, with- 
out thinking that I had ſcarcely reached the 


door when every one was ſeated, and that M, 


de Francueil ſaw plainly I was not there. 

As nothing was ever ſo diſtant from my hu— 
mour as this behaviour, I note it, to ſhew there 
31e moments of a fort of delirium, when men 
are not to be judged by their actions, It was 
mot precitely ſtealing the money; 'twas ſteal- 

ing the uſe of it: the leſs it was a robbery, 
the more infamous it was. 

I ſhould never end theſe accounts, was I to 
follow every track, through which, during 
my apprenticeſhip, I palle.i from the ſublimity 
of a hero to the baſenels of a villain, Hew- 
ever, in taking the vices of my condition, it 
was not poſſible entirely to take its taſtes, | 
grew tired of the amuſements of my compa- 
nions, and when too great reſtraint had like- 
v-ife diſguſted me of work, every thing hung 
heavy. This renewed my inclination for ſtudy, 
which had been long loſt. Thoſe ſtudies, tak- 
ing me off my work, became another crime, 
which brought on other puniſhments. This 
inclination by conſtraint became a paſſion, 
and very ſoon a furious one. La T ribu, 
famous for letting out books, ſupplied me with 
every kind of them, Good or bad, all went 
down; I never picked them: I read them all 
with the ſame earneſtneſs. I read at my work, 
Iread in going to do a miflage, I read in the 
neceſſary, aud forgot my ſelf for hours ſucceſ- 
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ſively; my brain was turned with reading; 1 
did nothing but read. My maſter watched me, 

ſurpriſed me, beat me, wok my books. How 
many volumes were there not torn, burned, 

and thrown out at window! ORR ſets re- 
mained imperfe& at La Tribu's! When | had 
no money, I gave her my ſhirts, my cravats, 
my clothes, and my allowance of three pence 
a week was regularly carried there, 

Thus, therefore, [ might be told, money is 

become neceſſary. True ; but it was when 
reading had deprived me of all activity. En- 
tirely given up to this new taſte, I did nothing 
but read, I robbed no longer. This is another 


of my char erte differences. In the heat of 


a certain habit of being, a nothing calls me ott, 


changes me, fixes me, at laſt becomes pal- 


ſion, "and then all is forgot. 1 think of nothing 


but the new object which employs me. My 


heart beat with deſire to dip into the nzw book 
in my pocket; I pulled it out the initant I was 
alone, and thought no more of pilfering my 
maſter's cloſet. *I don't think I ſhould have 
robbed even if my paſſions had been more 
expenſive, Confined to the preſent moment, 
it did not reach my turn of mind to provide for 
futurity, La Iribu gave me credit; it was but 
a trifle, and when once | had pocketed my 
book, I looked no farther. Money that came 


to me naturally paſſed to this woman; and 


when ſhe became prefling, nothing was at hand 
but my own things.“ To rob before-hand was 
too much forelight, and to eb to pay was no 


temptation. | 
D 2 3 By 
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By repeated quarrels, beatings, private and 
ill-choſen ſtudies, my humour became reterved 
and wild, my head began to be impaired, and 
I led the life of an owl. However, though my 
taſte did not preſerve me from flat, unmeaning 
books, my good fortune preſerved me from 


obſcene and licentious ones; not but La Tribu, 


a woman in every reſpect very complaiſant, 
would have made the leaſt ſcruple at ſupplying 


me with them. But to raiſe their price, ſhe 


named them with an air of myſtery, which 
preciſely forced me to refuſe them, as much 


from diſguſt as ſhame; and chance fo well 


ſeconded r my modeſt humour, I was more than 


thirty years old before I firſt ſaw any one of 


thele dangerous books. 
Ia leſs chan a year U rant hrongh the thin ſhop 


of La Tribu, and then found my leiſure hours 


crueily uncccupied, Cyred of my childiſh, 


rakiſh fancies by my taſte fur reading, and 


likewiſe by reading, which, though without 
choice, and often bad, brought back my heart, 
however, to nobler fentiments than my condi- 
tion inſpired ; diſguſted of all within my reach, 
and finding all that could tempt me, out of it; 
1 faw nothi1 ng poſſible to flatter my heart, My 


ſenſes, having beat high for ſome time, demand 
ed an enjoyment of which 1 could not even. 


imagine the object. I was as far from the pro- 


per one, as if 1 had been of no ſex; and al- | 


ready young and tender, 1 tometimes thought 


of my follies, but I ſaw no farther. In this 
{iringe ſituation, my uncaſy imagination took | 
a reſolution which tore me from myſelf, and 


calmed my growing, euldality. It was to con- 
template 


e 


ple thoſe fruntions which had attracted 
me in my ſtudies, to recal them, to vary them, 
to combine them, to apply them ſo much to 
myſelf as to become one of the petſonages 1 
imagined; that I ſaw myſelf continually in the 
molt agreeable ſituations according to my 
taſte; in fine, that the fictitious ſituation in 
which | contrived to place myſelf, made me 
forget my real one, of which I was fo diſcon- 
tented. This fondneſs of imaginary objects, 
and the facility of executing them, filled up 
the meaſure of diſguſt for every thing around 
me, and determined the inclination for ſolitude 
which has never left me ſince that time. We 
ſhall ſee more than once, in its place, the wild 
effects of this diſpoſition, ſo unſociable and. 
dull in appearance, but which proceed in fact 
1 a heart too aitectionate, too amorouss 
and too tender, which, for want of other be- 
ings which reſemble it, is forced to be fed by 
fiction. It ſuffices, for the preſent, to have 
traced the origin and firſt cauſe of an inclina- 
tion which has modified all my paſſions, and 
which, containing them by themſelves, bas al- 
ays rendered me too lazy to act, by deſiring 
vu too much ardour, 
i'hus I reac ed ſixteen, une ay; diſcontent- 
ea * ith every thing and with myſelf, without 
reli for my trade, without t! : pleaſures of 
my age, gnawed by deſires vH obie dds I was 
1: znorant of, weeping without a ſubject of tears, 
lighing without knowing for what; in fne. 
carefling tende ly my cnimeras, for want of 
ſeeing. 5 around me that equalled 
them. On Sunday my companions came to 


"D * fetch 
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fetch me after ſermon to take a part in their 


paſtime. I would have gladly eſcaped them if 

1 could; but once beginning to play, I was 
more eager and went farther than the beſt of 
them; difficult to be lead on or off, This 
was 2t all times my conſtant diſpoſition. In 


our walks out of the city I was always foremoſt. 
without dreaming of returning, unleſs ſome 


> - 7; f 
one thought for me. I was caught twice; the 


gates were ſhut before I could reach them. 


The next day | was treated as you may ima- 
gine, and the ſecond time | was promiſed ſuch a 
reception for the third, that I refolved never to 


expoſe myſelf to the danger of it. This thid 
time ſo much dreaded happened nevertheleſs. 
My vigilance wies rendered uſeleſs by a curſed 
captain called M. Minutoli, who always ſhut 


the gate, where he was on guard, half an hour 
before others, I was returning with two com- 
panions. At half a league from the city I hear 
them ſound the retreat; I redouble my pace 
I hear the drum beat; I run with all my 
might: I come up out of breath, all in a 
ſweat : my heart beats; I ſee at a diſtance the 


ſoldiers at their poſt ; I haſten; I cry with a2 
ſuffocated voice, It was too late. At twenty 
ſteps from the adyanced guard, I ſee the nrſt 


bridge drawn up. I tremble to ſee in the air 
theſe terrible horns, the ſiniſter and fatal au— 
gur of the inevitable fate this moment began 
tor me. 5 „ 
In the firſt tranſport of rage I threw my- 
ſelf on the glacis, and bit the earth. My com- 
panions, laughing at their accident, immedi— 
.ate]y decided on what to do. So did J, but in 
a quite 
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a quite different manner. On the very ſpot I 
ſwore I would never more return to my maſ- 
ter's; and the next morning, when, at the 
hour of opening, 'they went into the ny, i: 
bid them facewel” for ever, begging them onl 

to acquaint privately my couſin Bernard of the 
reſolution I had taken, and of the place where 


he might ſee me once more. 


On my becoming an apprentice, being more 
ſeparated from him, I ſaw him leſs. For ſome 
time, however, we met together on Sundays; 
but inſenſibly each of us took other habits, and 


we ſaw each other but feidom. I am perſuaded 


his mother contributed much to this change. 
He w-s, for his part, a boy of conſeguence; I, a 
POOR apprentice ; I was nothing better than 

a boy fiom St. Gervais. Equality was no 


longer to be found between us in ſpite of our 
birth; 'twas degrading himſelf to frequent me. 


However, connections did not entirely ceaſe be- 
tween us; and as he was a boy naturally good, 

he ſometimes followed his heart in ſpite of his 
mother's leſſons. Having learnt my reſolution, 


he haitens, not to diſſuade me from it, or partake 


of it; but to throw in by trifling preſents ſome- 
thing agreeable i in my flight; ; for my own re- 
ſources would not carry me far. He gave me, 
among other things, a little ſword, which great- 
I pleaſed me, and which I took as far as Turin, 
where want cauſed me to fell it; and I paſted it, 
as they ſay, through my body. The more Ihave 


reflected ſince on the manner he bchaved in 
this critical moment, the more I am perſuaded 


he followed the inſtructious of his mother, and 


perhaps of his father; for ic 15 not poſſible 


D 4 -.... but 
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but of himſelf he would have made ſome effort 
to retain me, or have been tempted to follow 
me: but no. He encouraged me in my 
deſign rather than diſſuade me from it; and 
when he ſaw me quite reſolved, he quitted me 
without many tears. We never more ſaw or 
wrote to cach other; 'twas pity, He was of a 
character eftontiaily good : we were made for 
each other's friend ſhip. 

Before I abandon myſelf to the fatality og 
deſtiny, let me be permitted to turn my eyes 
one moment on that which naturally awaited 


me, had I fallen into the hands of a better maſ- 
Nothing agreed ſo well with my numour, 


ter. 
or was more likely to make me happy, than 


the quiet and obſcure condition of a 0004 me- 


Chanic, in certain Clalles, P particularly ſuch as 
is at Geneva that of the engravers. This art, 
Jucrative enough for an caiy ſubſiſtence, but 
not ſufficient to lead to 2 fortune, w ould have 
bounded my ambition for the remainder of my 
days, and, leaving me a decent leiſute 


my ſphere without preſenting me any means of 
going beyond it, Having an imagination rich 
enough :o ornament with its chimcras any art, 
powerful ciough to tranſport mr, in a manner, 
as | choſe from one to another, it ſignifted little 
wich in fact I fell into. It could not be ſo far 
from the pl:ce [ was in, to the greateſt caſtle 


in Spain, but it would have been ealy for me 
to have eftabliſhed myſelf there. From whence 


only it followed, that the moſt {imple condi- 
Care, that which left the mind moſt at liberty, 


was 


e for cul- 
tivating my moderate taſte:, it had Kept me in 


which cauſed the leaſt buſtle or 


£73800 
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was beſt adapted to me; and this was abſolute- 
ly mine. I ſhould have pailed, in the boſom 
of my religion, of my native country, of my 
family and my friends, a calm and peaceable 
life, ſuch as my character wanted, in the uni- 
formity of a labour ſuited to my taſte, and in 
a ſociety according to my heart. I ſhould have 
been a good chriſtian, a good citizen, a good 
father, a kind friend, a good artiit, a good 
man. I ſhould have liked my condition, perhaps 
deen an honour to it; and after having paſſed 
an obſcure and {imple life, but even and calm, 
1 ſhould have died peaceably on the breaſts of 
= my own family. Soon forgot, doubtleſs, I had 
been regretted at leaſt whenever I was remem 
| bed. . VVV „„ 
Inſtead of that hat a picture am I go- 
ing to draw? Ah! we'll not anticipate the 
miſeries of my life; my readers will hear but 
too much of the doleful ſubject, 
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4 S much as the moment, when terror ſug- 
C geſted the project of flight, had appeared 
afflicting, ſo much did that of executing it 


appear charming. Still a child, leaving my 


country, my parents, my ſupport, my reſources; 
an apprenticeſhip half finiſhed, without know- 


ing enough of the trade to ſubſiſt by it; to be 
given up to the horrors of miſery, without per- 
ceiving the leaſt means of getting out of it; in 
the age of weakneſs and innocence, to expoſe 


myſelf to every temptation of vice and deſpair; 


feek afar off misfortune, error, ſnares, ſlavery, 


and death, under a yoke more inflexible than 


that I could not bear—all this I was going to 
do; this was the perſpeQive I ought to have 


held up. How different was that J painted to 


myſelf! The independence I thought I had 


acquired was the only ſentiment which ſtruck 
me. Free and my own maſter, I thought 1 


could do every thing, attain all: I had but to 
launch, and I thought J could raiſe myſelf to 


—— 
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fly in the air, J entered with ſecurity into. the 
vaſt ſpace of the world; my merit was to fill 
it: at cach ſtep 1 expected to find feaſting, 
treaſures, and adventures, friends ready to forve. 
me, miſtreſſes eager to pleaſe me: I expected, 
on my appearance, the eyes of the univerſe ta. 
be fixed on me; not however the whole uni- 
verſe; I diſpenſed with that in ſome fort, I 
did not want ſo much; a pleaſing ſociety was 
ſufficient without troubling my head about the 
reſt. My moderation inſcribed me in a narrow 
ſphere, but deliciouſly choſen, where I was. ſure 
to carry the ſway. One caſtle only ſatisfied. 
my ambition. A favourite of the lord and lady, 
the young lady's gallant, her brother's friend, 
and the neighbour's protector, I was fatisfied ; 
TI defired nothing more. 
_ Awaiting this modeſt fortune, I ſaunter- 
ed a few days round the city, lodging with _ 
country-folks of my acquaintance, who all 
received me with more kindneſs than I ſhould 
have found from inhabitants 1n the city. They 
welcomed me, lodged me, and fed me too well 
to claim the merit. This could not be called 
receiving alms; 'twas not attended * a ſuſh- 
cient air of ſuperiority. 

By great travelling and running about, I 
went as far as Confignon, in the country ' 
Savoy, two leagues from Geneva. The par- 
ſon's name was M. de Pontverre. This name, 
famous in the hiſtory of the republie, ſtruck 
me greatly. I was curious to ſee how the de- 
eon Ante of the gentlemen of the ſpoon were 
formed. I went to fee M. de Pontverre, He re- 
ceived me well, talked of the hereſy of Geneva, 

DV 6 of 
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of the authorite of our ſacred mother the 


church, and gave me a dinner. I found very 
little to anſwer to arguments which finiſhed 


in that manner; and judged that parſons who 


gave ſo good a dinner, were as good as our 
miniſters, I was moſt certainly more learned 
than M. de Pontverre, gentleman that he was; 
but I was too knowing a guelt to be ſo good a 


theologian; and his Frangi wine, which 


ſeemed to me excellent, argued fo victoriouſly 


in his favour, I ſhould have bluſhed to have 


ſtopped the mouth of fo kind a holt. I there- 


fore yielde?, or at leaſt I did not openly reſiſt. 
To have ſeen all the diſcretion I made uſe of, 


one would have thought me falſe; 'tis an er- 
Tor. I was only courteous, that is certain, 


| Flattery, or rather condeſcenſion, is not al- 
ways a vice; it is oftener a virtue, eſpecially 


in young people. The kindneſs we receive 
from a man, attaches us to him; 'tis not to 
impoſe on him we ſubmit; tis not to vex 
him, not return evil for good. What 1n- 


tereſt had M. de Pontverre in entertaining 
me, treating me kindly, and wanting to 
convince me? None but mine. My young 
heart told me ſo. I was touched with graticude 


and reſpect for the good-natured prieſt, I 
was ſenſible of my ſuperiority; I would not 
trouble him in return for his hoſpitality. There 
was no hypocritical motive in this conduct: 


I never thought of changing my religion, and 
ſo far from contracting a familiarity with the 


idea, 1 thought of it with a horror that ſhould 
have Jong driven it from my mind: I only 


meant not to vex thoſe who flattered me with 
this 
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this view; I meant to cultivate only their bene- 


volence, and leave them the hopes of ſucceſs 
in ſeeming leſs armed than I really was. My 
fault in that reſpect reſembled the coquettry of 


honeſt women, who ſometimes, in order to gain 


their point, know, without permitting or 
promiſing any thing, how to cauſe more to be 


| hoped than they ever intend to perform. 


Reaſon, pity, and the love of order, cer- 
tainly demanded, inſtead of giving into 


my folly, that I ould be diſſuaded from the 


ruin | was running into, and by ſending me 


| back to my friends. This is what any man, 


truly virtuous, would have done. But although 
M. de Pontverre was a good man, he was not 


a virtuous one. He was, on the contrary, a 
devotee, who knew no other virtue than wor- 
ſhiping images, and telling his beads ; a ſort of 


miſſionary, who imagined nothing better than 


writing libels againſt the miniſters of Geneva. 


So far from thinking of ſending me home 
again, he took the advantage of the deſire I 
ſhewed to leave it, by putting it out of my 


power to return, even though | wiſhed for it. 


It was a thouſand to one but he was ſending 
me to periſh with hunger, or become a vil- 
lain. He did not ſee "this. He ſaw a ſoul 
taken from herely, and reſtored to the faith. 


An honeſt man or a villain, what did that im- 
port, provided 1 went to maſs? You muſt not 
Imagine, however, this manner of thinking 
is peculiar to Chatholics; it is that of every 


dogmatical religion whoſe cllence 1 15 not to do, - 


God 


but to believe. 
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| God has called you, ſays M. de Pontverre. 
Go to Annecy; you will find there a good 
and charitable lady, that the king's goodneſs 
enables to turn ſouls from the errors ſhe her- 
ſelf has quitted. He meant Madam de Wa- 
rens, lately converted, whom the prieſts forced, 
in reality, to divide, with the blackguards 
who had ſold them their faith, a penſion of 
two thouſand livres the king of Sardinia al- 
| lowed her. I felt myſelf extremely mortified 
at having occaſion to apply to a good and cha- 
ritable lady. I had no objection to their ſup- 
plying me with what I wanted, but not to 
their beſtowing charity on me, and a devotee 
did not much pleaſe me. But being urged by 
M. de Pontverre, and by hunger at my heels; 
glad likewiſe to make a journey and to have a 
proſpect in view; I determine, though with 
ſome trouble, and ſet off for Annecy. I 
could eaſily get there in a day; but I did not 
hurry, I took three. I ſaw no country-ſeat 
to the right or the left, without going to ſeek 
the adventure J was ſure awaited me there. I 
dared not enter, or knock; for I was very timid: 
but I ſung under thoſe windows which had 
the beſt appearance; much ſurpriſed. after 
| having tired my lungs, to Hun either lad; 
nor their daughters appear, ai. ed by he 
fineneſs of my voice, or the grace of my ſong ; 
as | knew (ome charming ones my companions 
had taught me, and which I ſung moſt ad- 
mirably. 
Lat laſt arrive; I fee Madam de Warens, 
This period of my life has determined my 
character; J could not reſolve to paſs it lightly 
: | over, 
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f over. I was in the middle of my ſixteenth 
year, Without being what is called a hand- 


ſome fellow, I was well made for my ſmall. 


ſize: I had a ſmart foot, good leg, an eaſy 
air, ſprightly phyſiognomy, delicate mouth, 
hair and eyebrows black, ſmall eyes rather 


5 ſunk, but which threw out forcibly the fire 


WE which heated my blood. Unfortunately I knew 
WE nothing of all this; for in my life I never 
thought my perſon worth a thought, but when 
it was too late to make any thing of it. Thus 
[| had, with the timidity of my age, a natu- 
ral one very amiable, always unealy for fear 
of diſplealing. Beſides, though my mind 
was pretty well furniſhed, not having ſeen 
the world, I totally failed in its manner; and 
my judgment, far from aſſiſting, ſerved only 
to intimidate me more, in making me ſenſible 
how little I had. 3 3 
Fearing therefore my preſence might prejudice 
me, I took a different advantage; I wrote a 
fine letter in the ſtyle of an orator, where tack- 
ing the phraſes of books to the expreſſion of 
an apprentice, I diſplayed all my eloquence 
to captivate the benevolence of Madam de 
Warens. I put M. de Pontverre's letter into 
mine, and ſet out for this terrible audience. I 
id not find Madam de Warens; I was told ſhe 
was juſt gone to church. It was on Palm-Sun-. 
day, inthe year 1728. I ran after her: I fee 
her, I come up with her, I ſpeak to her——[ 
ought to remember the place; I have often 
ſince that watered it with my tears, and co- 
vered it with kiſſes. Why can't I ſurround 
With pillars of gold this bappy ſpot? Why 
155 „ e 
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can't I perſuade the whole earth to worſhip it? | 
Whoever is fond of honouring monuments of 
the ſalvation of the human ſpecies, ought not 
to approach it but on their knees, 
It was in a paſſage behind the houſe, between 
a rivulet on the right hand, which ſeparated it 
from the garden, and the wall of the yard on 
the left, leading by a private door to the 
church of the Cordeliers. Juſt going in at this 
door, Madam de Warens turns round on hear- 
ing my voice, How did I change at this ſight! 
I expected to fee a devout grim old woman: 
M. de Pontverre's good woman could be no- 
thing clſe in my opinion. I ſee a face loaded 
with beauty, fine blue eyes full of ſweetneſs, 
a complexion that dazzled the fight, the con- 
tour of an enchanting neck, Nothingeſcaped 
the rapid glance of the young proſelyte; for 
I inftantly became hers, certain that a religion 
preached by ſuch miſſionaries muſt lead to 
heaven. She takes, ſmiling, the letter I pre- 
ſent with a trembling hand, opens it, runs 
over M. dePontverre's, returns to mine, which 
ſhe read through, and which ſhe would have 
read again, had not the ſervant told her the 
ſervice was begun. So! child, ſays ſhe with 
a voice which ſtartled me, you are running 
about the country very young; 'tis pity, in- 
deed, And without waiting my anſwer, ſhe 
added, Go to my houte ; tell them to give you 
ſome breakfaſt : after mais I' come and ſpeak 
to you. 15 e 
Louiſe- Eleonore de Warens was a young 
lady of Li Tour de Pil, a noble and ancient 
family of Vevay, a city in the country of Vaud: 
EE 4 
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She was marricd very young to M. de Warens, 
of the houſe of Loys, eldeſt ſon of M. de 
Villardin, of Lauſanne. This marriage, which 
produced no Children, not turning out well; 

M. de Warens, driven by ſome domeſtic ins 
caſincſs, took the opportunity of King Victor 
Amtdee's preſence at Evian of paſſing the 
Jake, and throwing herſelf at the feet of this 
prince; thus abandoning her huſband, her fa- 


mily, and her country, by a giddinefs nearly 


reſembling mine, which ſhe likewiſe lamented 
at her leiſure hours. The king, who loved to 
affect the zealous catholic, took her under 
his protection, gave her a penſion of fifteen 
hundred livres of Piedmont, which was à great 


deal for a prince ſo little profuſe z but © per- 


cciving, that, from this reception, he was 
the bught amorous, he ſent her to Annecy, eſ- 


corted by a detachmeat of his guards, whe: E 
under the direction of Michel Gabriel de Ber- 
nex, titular biſhop of Geneva, ſhe made her 


abjuration at the convent of the Viſitation. 
dhe had been there ſix years when I came, 
and was then eight-and-twenty, being born 
with the century. She poſlefled thoſe deauties 


which remain, becauſe they are more in the 
Phyſtiognomy than in the features: hers was 
therefore in its firſt ſplendor, Her air was 
careſſing and tender, her look extremely mild, 


the imile of an angel, a mouth the {ize of - 
mine, her hair of an aſh colour, of uncom- 


mon beauty, to which ſhe gave a neglected. 


turn which rendered it very ſmart, She 


was of, {mail ſtature, ſhort, and thick in 


the wailt, thou "h without detormity, But 
b 
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it was impoſſible to ſee a finer face, a finer 
neck, more beautiful hands, or well- turned 
arms. 
Her education was a mixture, She had, 
like me, loſt her mother at her birth, and 
indifferently receiving inſtruction as it came, 
ſhe learnt a little of her governant, a lit- 
tle of her father, a little of her maſters, and 
a great deal from her lovers; particularly a 
M. de Tavel, who having taſte and knowledge, 
adorned with them the perfon he loved, 
But ſo many different ſorts of knowledge hurt 
each other, and the little regularity ſhe be- 
ſtowed on them prevented thele ſeveral ſtudies 
from extending the natural clearneſs of her 
mind. Thus, though ſhe had fome of the 
principles of moral and natural philoſophy, 
ſhe ſtill retained the taſte of her father for 
empirical medicine and chemiſtry; ſhe pre- 
pared elixirs, tinctutes, balſams, magiſtery, and 
pretended ſhe poſſeſſed ſecrets. Quacks and 
cheats, ſeeing her weakneſs, beſet her, ruined 
her, and conſumed, amidſt furnaces and drugs, 
her mind, her talents, and her charms, which 
might have been the celig Sht of the nobleſt ſo- 
ciety. 

But although theſe vile knaves abuſed her 
education, ill directed, to darken the lights of 
her reaſon, her excellent heart was proof, 
and remained always the fame : her amiable 
and mild character, her feelings for misfor- 

tunes, her unbounded goodneſs, her ſprightly 
humour, open and free, never changed, not 
even at the approach of age: plunged into 
indigence, Ills, and divers elunities the ſere- 


ni ty 
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W nity of her noble ſoul preſerved, to the laſt, 
all the chearfulneſs of her happy days. 
= Her errors proceeded from a fund of inex- 
bauſtible activity, which inceſſantly demanded 

employment. It was not the intrigues of 
W women ſhe wanted, 'twas planning and direct- 
ing new undertakings. She was born for great 
affairs. Madam de Longueville, in her place, 
WW would hive been a mere pretender; ſhe, in 
WE \ladam de Longueville's place, had governed 
the ſtate, Her talents were miſplaced, and 
W that which would have raiſed her to honour in 
a more exalted ſtation, ruined her in that ſhe 
lied. In things within her reach ſhe always 
die her plan in her mind, and always com- 
prehended her object. This was the cauſe, 
W that, by employing means proportioncd to her 
W view, more than to her ſtrength, the miſcarried 
W by others faults; and, her plan failing, ſhe 
as ruined, where others would hardly have 
boſt any thing. This inclination for bulineſs, 
W wich brought on her ſo many evils, was of 
great ſervice to her in her monaſtic aſylum, in 
preventing her from paſſing the remainder of 
her days there as the intended. The uniform 
and ſimple life of a nun, the ſilly goſſiping of 
their parlour, could never flatter a mind always 
un motion, which, forming each day new 
W iyltems, wanted liberty to expand itſelf, The 
good biſhop de Bernex, with leſs wit than 
Francis of Sales, reſembled him in many 


= points; and Ma am de Warens, whom he 


& called his child, and who reſembled Madam de | 


Chantal in many others, might have reſem- 


bled her in her retirement, had not her taſte 
_ diverted 
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the triflinyz formalities of devotion which ſeem— 
ed neceſſary to a new convert under the di- 


in that the had embraced. She might repent 


it was ſolely averfion to grimace that. ſhe did 
not act the devotee in public. She had a piety 
too folid to aſtect Cevotion. But this is not 


find other o<calions to [pe ak of them. 
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diverted her from the lazineſs of a convent, 
It was not want of zcal that prevented this 
amiable woman from giving herſelf up to 


rection of a prelate. Whatever was her mo- 
tive for changing her religion, ſhe was ſincere 


for having committed the fault, but ſhe did 
not deſite to return to her former profeſſion. 
She not only died a good catholic, ſhe lived 
one in good earneſt ; and I dare affirm, I who 


* 


think 1 have read the bottom of her ſou], that 


the place to enlarge on her principles; 1 ſhall 


Let thoſe v ho ceriv the ſympathy of hearts 
explain, if they can, how, on the firſt inter- 


view, the 11 word, the firſt look, Madam 
de Warens inſpired me, not only with the 
livelieſt paion, but à perfect confidence, 
which was always retained. Suppoſe what [ W 
ſelt for her was really love; which would, 
however, appear very doubtful to thoſe who | 
will follow the hiſtory of our amity; Why 


was this pathon aCCOmpanicd from its birth 
with fenuments it Jeaſt inſpires ; the tranquil» 
lity of tne heart, calmnels, ſerenity, ſecurity, 
alturance—tlow in approaching, for the firlt 
fie, an amiable, polite, and dazziing wo- 
man; a lady in a ſuperior ſituation to Mine, 
and fuch as I had never acceſs to before; her 
on whom depended my deſta ny, in ſome mea- 


ſure, 
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ſure, by the intereſt, more or leſs, ſhe might 


take in it; how, 1 ſay, with all this, do] 


find myſelf as free, as eaſy, as if perfectly ſure 


of pleaſing her? Why had not | a moment's 
perplexity, timidity, or conſtraint? Naturally 


baſhful and diſcountenanced, having ſeen no- 


thing, why did I take the firſt day, the firſt 


inſtant, the freedom of manner, the tender 


language, the familiar ſtyle, I had ten years 
aſterwards, when the cloſeſt intimacy had 


rendered them natural to me? Do we feel 
love, I don't ſay without deſires, for I had 
them; but without uneaſineſs, without jea- 
louſy * Would not one, at leaſt, know from 


the object we love, whether we are loved ? 
That is a queltion which no more came into 


my mind ever once to aſk her, than to aſk 


whether I was loved by myſelf ; nor was ſhe 


ever more curious with me. There certainly 


was ſomething very ſingular in my feelings 


* a * * . 
for this charming woman, and you will find, 
by the ſequel, extravagantes you do not ex- 


pect. 


The queſtion was what was to be done with 


me, and to talk of it more at leiſure ſhe kept 
me to dinner, I his was the firſt meal of my 


life where I wanted appetite; and her vioman, 
who waited at table, faid too, I was the firſt 


traveller of my age and of my fort the had ſeen 
wanting it, This remark, which did not hurt 
me in the mind of her miſtreſs, fell a little 


hard on. a great fellow who dined with us, 


and devoured to his own ſhare a meal ſufficient 


for ſix people, As to me, I was in an extacy 
that did not permit me to cat. My heart 
| e was 


— 
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was fed by a feeling quite new, which en— 
ticulars of my little hiſtory: I once more Z 


plained of the fate to which I was going to ex- . 


rant how much ſjhe was watched, and how E:. 


you might plainly fee ſhe would have approved + 


know how much, without thinking on't, ſhe 
more her diſcourſe reached my heart, the leſs [ w 
without returning in the ſteps | had taken, and 


ſo as to expoſe herſelf: but, ſays ſhe, with a 


go where God calls thee; but when thou art 


* 


groſſed my whole being; it left me no know- 5 
ledge for other functions. 4 7 
Madam de Warens wanted to know the par. 


found, in telling it her, all the heat I had lot i 
at my maſter's. The more I engaged this ex. 
cellent ſoul in my favour, the more ſhe com- 


poſe myſelf. Her tender compaſſion appeared 2 
in her mien, in her looks, and in her geſture, 


She dared not exhort me to return to Geneva, 
In her ſituation 'twas a crime of high trea- 


ſon againſt catholiciſm, and ſhe was not igno- 


her converſation was weighed. But ſhe ſpoke $ 
in ſo touching a tone of my father's affliction, WE 


of my going to conſole him. She did not 
pleaded againſt herſelf, Beſides, my reſolution 
was taken, as I think I told her: the more | 

] found her eloquent and perſuaſive, and the 
could reſolve to ſeparate from her. I ſaw that 
to return to Geneva was railing an almoſt in- 
furmountable barrier between her and me, 
to which it was as well to keep at once, I 
therefore kept to it Madam de Warens, ſee- 
ing her endeavours fruitleſs, did not proceed 


look of compaſſion, Poor little fellow, thou muſt 


grown up, thou wilt remember me. 1 fancy 


AA 
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me did not think this prediction would be ſo 
cruelly accompliſned. „„ 
The whole difficulty ſtill remained: How 
ſubſiſt ſo young from my own country? Scarce- 


ly reached half my apprenticeſhip, | was far 
from knowing my trade. Had I known it, [ 
could not live by it at Savoy, a country too 


poor for arts. The great fellow who dined 
for us, obliged to make a pauſe to relieve his 


1 jaws, gave an advice which he ſaid came from 
heaven, but which, to judge by its effects, 
came rather from the contrary place. It was that 


1 ſhould go to Turin, where, in an hoſpital, 


founded for the inſtruction of the catechumens, 


3 ſhould have, faid he, temporal and ſpiritual 


WW tood, until, belonging to the church, | ſhould 
= find, by the charity of good people, a place 
that would ſuit me. As to the expences of 
the journey, his Highneſs my Lord Biſhop will 


not be backward, when Madam propoſes this 
holy work, in providing in a charitable man- 


ner for it; and Madam the Baroneſs, who is 2 
| ſo charitable, ſaid he, leaning over his plate, 
will with earneſtneſs, certainly, contribute 


likewiſe, | 


thought all theſe charities very afflicting: 
my heart was full; I ſaid nothing; and Madam 


de Warens, without catching at this project 
with the ardour it was offered, contented her- 
ſelf with ſaying every one ought to contribute 
to good according to their abilities, and that 
ſhe would ſpea of it to his Lordſhip : but 
this devil of a man, who drea.led ſhe would not 
{peak to his withes, and who had a trifling in- 
tereſt in the buſineſs, ran and acquainted 
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the almoners, and ſo well inſtructed theſe 
good-natured prieſts, thit when Madam de 
Warens, who dreaded the journey, would 
have ſpoken of it to the Biſhop, ſhe found 
it was an affair ſettled, and he inſtantly gave 
her the money deſtined for my little viaticum. 
She dared not aſk my ſtay; I was approaching 
the age when a woman like her could not de- 
cently want to keep a young man with her. 
_ My journey being thus regulated by thoſe 
who were ſo careful of me, 1 was obliged to 
ſubmir, and I did it even without much re- 
pugnance. Although T urin was farther than 
Geneva, I imagined, that, being the capital, 
it had relation with Annecy more than with a 
city which was foreign to its {tate and religion: 
beſides, departing to obey Madam de Warens, 
1 booked on myſelf as ſtill living under her 
direction; 'twas more than living in her neigh- 
bourhood. In fine, the idea of a great journey 
flattered my wandering fancy, wiuch already 
began to ſhew itſelf. It ſeemed a fine thing 
to me to pals the mountains at my age, and to 
ralie myſelt above my companions by the 
whole height of the Alps, To ice the world 
is an allurement a Genevan rarely reſiſts; [ 
therefore gave my conſent, My great fellow 
Was to ſet off within two days with his wife; 
I was intruſted and recommended to them, as 
was likewiſe my purſe, which was increaſed 
by Madam de Warens : ſhe likewiſe ſecretly 
gave me a little ſtock, to which ſhe added am- 
ple inſtructions; and we (et off on Aſh-Wed- 


neſday. 
The 
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The day after I left Annecy, my father, who 
had traced me, arrived, with a M. Rival, his 


friend, a watchmaker like himſelf, a man of 


ſenſe, of letters even, who wrote verſe better 
than La Motte, and ſpoke almoſt as well as 
he; nay more, he was a perfectly honeſt man, 
but whoſe miſplaced learning only ſerved to 


make his ſon an actor. 

Theſe gentlemen ſaw Madam de Warens, 
and contented themſelves with lamenting my 
fate, with her, inſtead of following and over- 
taking me, which they might have done with 
eaſe, being on horſeback and J on foot. The 
ſame thing happened with my ancle Ber- 


nard. He came as far as Confignon, and 


from thence, knowing | was at Annecy, he 


returned to Geneva. It ſeemed my relations 
conſpired with my lars to give me up to the 


deſtiny which awaited me, My brother was 


loſt by a like negligence, and fo x Shams lo 


they never knew what Wem of him. 


My rather was not only a man of honour; le 7 


was a man of great probity,and had one of thoſe 
gencrous fouls which produce ſhining virtues. 


= clides, he was a good father, particularly to 
me He loved me very tenderly, but he alſo 


loved pleaſure, and other inclinations had a lite 


tle cooled paternal affeRion ſince [lived a great 
diſtance trom him. He married again at Nion ; * 
and although his wife was not of an age to 


give me brothers, ſhe had relations: that made 


another family; he had other objects, other 


connections, which did not often recal me to 
huis memory. My father was growing old with- 


out any ſupport for old-age. 7 brother ane 
Vor. I. e 1 I had 
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 Thadatrifling legacy by my mother, the inte- 
teſt of which was for my father during our 
abſence. The idea did not ſtrike him directly, 
or prevent him from doing his duty; but it 
acted ſullenly without his perceiving it, and 
ſometimes ſlackened his zeal, which he had 
Carried farther without it. This is, I think, the 
reaſon, that, once traced as far as Annecy, he 
did not follow me quite to Chambery, where 
he was morally ſure to come up with me, 
This is allo the reaſon, that, going often to 
fee him ſince my flight, he always ſhewed 
me the careſſes of a father, but without great 
efforts to detain me. e 
This conduct of a father, whoſe tenderneſs 
and virtue I was ſo well acquainted with, 
has cauſed me to make reflections on myſelf, 
which have not a little contributed to keep my 
Heart ſound. I drew from it this great maxim 
of morality, the only one perhaps in practical 
uſe, to ſhun thoſe ſituations which put our 
duty in oppoſition with our intereſts,and waich 
ſhew us our good in the misfortunes of others; 
and that in ſuch ſituations, however ſincere a 
love for virtue we bear, we weaken ſooner or 
later without perceiving it, and become unjuſt 
and wicked in fact, without ceaſing to be juſt 
and innocent at the heart, 5 
his maxim, ſtrongly inprinted on my heart, 
and put in practice in all my conduct, though 
a little late, is one of thoſe which have given 
me the moſt whimſical and fooliſh appearance, 
not only among the public, but more particu- 
larly among my acquaintance, I have been 
charged with being original, and not dons 
3 Ike 


like others. In fact, I thought little of doing 
I ſincerely defired to do what was right. I 


avoided, as much as poſſible, thoſe ſituations 
which procured me an intereſt contrary to that 


Two years ago, my Lord Marechal would 


ſurvive you, | know that in lofing you I loſe 
every thing, and that I ſhall not get by it. 
This is, according to me, ſound philoſophy, 


ners in my late works: but the public, who 


O 


maxim, that my readers ſhall be forced to ob- 
a traveller; it is time to go on my journey. 

1 made it more avrecable than might be ex- 
_ pected, and my clown was not ſo morole as he 


wore his griſly black hair cued; 3 grenadier' 8 
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either like others or otherwiſe than they did. 


of another man, and conſequently a ſecret, 
though involuntary deſire of hurting that man. 


| have put me down in his will. I oppoſed it 
with all my power. I wrote him word [ would 
: not for the world know I was in any man's 
will, and much leſs in his. He complied ; at 
= preſent he offers me an annuity, I don't op- 
poſe it. They'll ſay I find my account in this 
change: that may be. Butz oh! my bene- - 
factor, my father, if I have the misfortune to 


the only one that truly ſuits the human heart. 
I am every day more penetrated with its great 
folidity, and have reſumed it in different man- 


are frivolous, have not been able to remark it. 
If I ſurvive the completion of this undertak- 
ing long enough to begin another, I propoſe 
giving, in a continuation of Emilius, an ex- 
ample ſo charming and ſo ſtriking of this ſame 
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ſerve it. But here are reflections enough for 


appeared. He was a man of a middle age. 
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air, ſtrong voice, gay enough, a good walker, 
a better eater, and who was of all trades, for 
want of knowing any one. He propoſed, 


I think, to eſtabliſh at Annecy 1 don't know 
what manufactory. Madam de Warens did 
not fail to give into the project, and it was to 


get it approved by the miniſter, he undertook, 

expences which were well repaid him, the 
Journey to Turin, This man had the talent 
of intrigue in puſhing himſelf always amongſt 


the pricits, and, affecting a readineſs to ſerve 
them, he had dear at their ſchool a certain 
devout jargon which he incellantly made uſe 
of, ſetting himſelf up as a great preacher, He 
allo knew a Latin paſſage of the Bible, and it 


was as if he had known a thouſand; for he 


repeated it a thouland times a day: but rare- 
Iv in want of money, when he knew of any 
in others purſes : more cunning, however, 
than knaviſh; and dealing out, in the tone of 
a mountebank, his paltry ſermon, he reſembled 


the hermit Peter preaching his cruſade, with 


his ſword by his ide. 


As to Madam Sabran, his wife, ſhe was 


a good-natured woman enough, quieter by day 
than by night. As I always lay in their 


chamber, her noiſy watchings often awoke 


me, and would have awakened me much more, 


had I known the cauſe: but I did not even 
ſuſpect it; I was in the chapter of dulneſs, 
which left to nature only the whole care of 


my inſtruction. 


I got on gaily with my pious guide and his 
buckſome companion. No accident troubled 


our 7 7 ; 1 was in the moſt happy ſitua- 


tion 
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tion of body and mind Jever was in my days. 
Young, vigorous, full of health, ſecurity, and 
confidence in myſelf and others, I was in that 
\ ſhort but precious moment of life, when its ex, 
panſive plenitude extends in a manner our be- 
ing over all our ſenſations, and embe]liſhes, in 
our eyes, all nature with the charms of our 
exiſtence. My ſweet uneaſineſs had an object 
which rendered it leſs wandering, and fixed 
my imagination. I looked on myſelf as the 
work, the pupil, the friend, almoit the lover 
of Madam de Warens. The obliging things 
ſhe ſaid to me, the little careſſes ſhe gave me, 
the tender concern ſhe ſeemed to have for me, 
her charming looks, which appeared to me full 
of love, becauſe they inſpired me with love; 
all this fed my ideas during the way, and made 
me rave deliciouſly. No fear, no doubt of 
my fate, troubled theſe dreams. To ſend me 
to Turin was, in my opinion, to give me life, 
to place me agreeably. I had no apprehenſion 
about myſelf; others had taken thoſe cares 
on them, Thus I walked on lightly, eaſed 
of that weight: youthful deſires, enchanting 
_ wiſhes, brilliant projects, filled my thoughts, 
Every object I ſaw ſeemed to warrant my 
approaching felicity. In the houſes I ima- 
gined rural feaſtings, in the meadows wanton 
ag along the river baths, walks, and 
fiſh, on the trees delicious fruit, under their 
ſhade voluptuous meetings, on the mountains 
tubs of milk and cream, a charming lazineſs, 
peace, ſimplicity, and the pleaſure of going 
one don't know where. In fine, nothing 
truck my fight without carrying to my heart 
+ „ 
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ſome inticement to enjoyment. The gran- 
deur, the variety, the real beauty of the pro- 
ſpect, rendered theſe delights worthy of my 
reaſon, Vanity too threw in its mite. 80 
young, and go to 1 already to have ſeen 
ſo much country, to follow Hannibal acroſs the 
mountains, ſeemed a glory beyond my age. 
Add to all this, frequent and good repoſe, a 
good appetite and plenty to fatisfy it; for 
faith it was not worth while to let me want, 
and at the table of M. Sabran what I eat 
could not be milled. — RR, 
I don't recollect to have had, in the whole 
courſe of my life, an interval more perfectly 
exempt from cares and trouble, than the ſeven 
or eight days we tock to make this journey 
for the pace of Madam Sabran, by which ours 
was regulated, made it no more than a long 
walk. This remembrance has leſt me a lively 
reliſh for every thing which reſembles it, par- 
ticularly for mountains and journeys on foot, 
J journeyed on foot in my beſt days only, and 
always with delight. Very ſoon buſineſs, lug- 
gage to carry, forced me to act the gentleman 
and take a carriage: care, embaraſiment, and 
conſtraint, got in with me; and from that 
time, inſtead of feeling, as I uſed to do in my 
former journeys, nothing but the pleaiure of 
going, I felt nothing ſo much as the dehire of 
getting to the end. I long ſought: at Paris 
for two companions of the ſame turn as my- 
felt, who would devote fifty guineas from their 
pockets, and a twelvemonth's time, to make 
together, and on foot, the tour of Italy, with» 
out any other incumbrance than a young het 
bow 
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low to carry a bag for our night-ſhirts. Many 
offered, much pleaſed in appearance with the 
project; but at bottom, taking the whole. as a 
mere caſtle in the air, which we talk over in 
converſation without intending to execute it 
in fact. I remember, that, ſpeaking with de- 
light of this project to Diderot and Grimm, 
J at laſt gave them a fancy to it. I once 
| thought it a thing done; but the whole end- 
ed in making a journey on paper, in which 
Grimm found nothing ſo pleaſing as to make 
Diderot do a great many impious actions, and 
to thruſt me in the Inquiſition in his place. 
My regret at apy ſo ſoon at Turin, was 
= alleviated by the ple:fure of ſeeing a great 
= city, and by the hope of foon figuriny there 
= ina manner worthy of me; for the fumes of 
ambition had already reached my head: 1 
already regarded myſelf as much above the 
condition of an apprentice; I was far from 
foreſeeing that in a ſhort time I ſhould be 
much — it. Toe 1 
Before I proceed farther, I ought to make 
to the reader my excuſe or juſtification, as 
well for the trifling narrations I have juſt en- 
tered into, as for thoſe I may enter into af- 
terwards, and which have nothing engaging 
in his eyes. In the work I have undertaken 
of expoling myſelf entirely to the public, no- 
thing of myſelf mult remain obſcure or hid- 
den; I muſt keep myſelf inceſſantly under 
their eye, that they may follow me, through 
all the wanderings of my heart, into every 
receſs of my life, for fear Jeſt, fading in 
wy relation the leaſt void, the leaſt gap, 


* . 3 
e 


time? or l ſhould be accuſed of not having 


more by my ſilence. te 


"band, embroidered with filver, which Madam 
de Warens had given me for my little ſword, 


Jeſs obſtinate. They faithfully defrayed my 
thing. I arrive at Turin without cloaths, 


without money, and without linnen; and 
leaving wholly 3 ſole merit all the ho- 


which they ſold me my ſubſiſtence, 
in | faw a large door with iron bars, which 
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ty large room. All the furniture that was 
there was a wooden altar, with a large cruci- 


around it, four or five chairs, alſo of wood, 


In this aſſembly-hall were four or five frightſul 
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it ſhould be ſaid, What was he doing all that 
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R 


told all. I give ſcope enough to the malignity 
of men, by my relation, without giving {till 


5 > 


— 


My little Rock was gone; I had been bab- 
bling, and my indiſcretion was not to my 
conductors an entire loſs. Madam Sabran 
found means to get from me even a little rib- 
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which 1 regretted more than all the reſt: the 
ſword had alſo remained with them, had | been 


expences on the journey, but had left me no- 


Nour of the fortune 1 was going to make, 

I had letters; I carried them, and was 
immediately led to the Hoſpital of the Cate- 
chumens, to be inſtructed in a bas for 


n going 
when I had patled was double-Jocked on my 
hecls, This beginning appeared to me more 


impoſing than agieeable, and began to ſet 
me thinking, when I was conducted to a pre- 


fix on it, at the bottom of the toom, and 


which appeared to have been rubbed with wax, 
but which ſhone only from continual rubbing. 
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banditti, my companions of inſtruction, but 


which ſeemed rather the devil's body- guard 
than candidates for the kingdom of God. 


'T'wo of theſe villains were Eſclavonians, who 


called themſelves Jews or Moors, and who, 
as they owned to me, paſſed their time in run- 
ning over Spain and Italy embracing Chriſtia- 
nity, and being baptized wherever the pro- 
duce was worth the labour. Another door 
of iron was opened, which divided in two a 
large balcony that gave into the court. By 
this door entered our ſiſters the catechumens, 


who like me were going to be regenerated, not 


by baptiſm, but by a ſolemn abjuration. They 


were the greateſt ſluts and the naſtieſt ſtreet- 


walkers that ever beſtunk the flock of our 
Lord. One only ſeemed pretty and engaging 
enough, She was nearly of my age, perhaps a 


year or two older. She had roguiſh eyes, 


which now and then met mine, That gave 
me ſome defire to be acquainted with her; 
but during almoſt two months ſhe remained 
in this houſe, where ſhe had already been 
three, it was impoſſible to accoſt her. So 
much was ſhe recommended to our old jaiſor's 
wife, and watched by the holy miſjonary, who 


laboured for her converſion with more zeal 


than diligence. She muit have been extremely 


ſtupid, though ſhe did not appear ſo; for ne- 


ver was ſo long an inſtruction. The holy man : 
never found her in a ſtate to abjure; but ſhe 
grew weary of her cloiſter, and faid the would 


£0 out Chriſtian or not. They were obliged 
to take her at the word while the yet conſented 


to become one, for fear the ſhould grow re- 
7 1 N 
fractory, and hear no more of it, 


E The 
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The little community was aſſembled in ho- 
nour of the new comer. They made us a ſhort 
+exhortation; to me, to engage me to correſ- 
pond with the favour God beſtowed on me; 
to the others, to invite them to grant me their 
prayers, and edify me by their example. This 
done, our virgins being returned to theyr cloif- 
ter, I had time to contemplate, quite at my 
_ Eaſe, that wherein | found myſelf. 
Tue next morning we were again aſſembled 
for inſtruction : it was then | began to reflect, 
for the firſt time, on the ſtep I was about to 
take, and on the proceedings which brought 
me there. 

I have ſaid, I repeat, and ſhall repeat, per- 
| haps, a thing whereof J am every day more 
perſuaded ; Which is, that, if a child ever 
received an education reaſonable and ſound, 
it was I. Born of a family whoſe morals 
diſtinguiſhed it from the vulgar, I received 

none but leſſons of prudence, and examples 
of honour from all my relations. My father, 
though a man of pleaſure, had not hy great 
honour, but a deal of religion, Gallant in 
the world, and a chriſtian in the interior, he 
ſuggeſted to me thoſe ſentiments with which 
he was penetrated, Of my three aunts, all 
prudent and virtuous,the two eldeſt were devo- 
tees; the third, a girl at the ſame time full of 
grace, wit, and ſenſe, was perhaps more ſo 
than them, though with Jeſs oſtentation. 
From the boſom of this eſtimable family, I 
went to M, Lambercier's, who, though of the 


church and a preacher, believed inwardly, and 
acted 
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ated almoſt as well as he id. His ſiſter and 
| himſelf cultivated, by gentle and judicious 
inſtkuction, the principles of pe they found 
in my heart, Theſe worthy peopfe employed, 
to that end, means ſo apt, ſo diſcreet, and ſo 
reaſonable, that, far from wearying me with 
their ſermon, I never left it without being in- 
ternally touched, and making refolutions to 
live well, in which, by ſeriouſly thinking on it, 
1 rarely failed, At my aunt Bernard's, de- 
votion was a little more tireſome, becauſe ſhe 


made a ſcience of it, At my maſter's, I 


thought little more of it, without, areas 
thinking differently. I found no young peo 
ple to pervert me. I became a blackguard, 
but not a libertine. 
I had then as much religion as a child of 
the age I was of could have: I had even mo. 
for why thould I now diſguiſe my thoughts t 
My childhood was not that of a child. I felt, 
I thought always as a man. *TI was only in 
growing up I returned to the ordinary claſs; 
at my birth | left it, I ſhall be laughed at 
thus to give myſelf out for a prodigy. Be it 
fo; but when they have laughed heartily, let 
them find a child that at ſix years old a ro- 
mance affects, moves, and tranſports, to a 
degree of weeping ſhowers of tears; I ſhall 
then ſee my ridiculous wa and will agree 
Jam wrong. 

Thus, when J faid we ſhould not converſe. 
with children on religion, if we wiſhed they 
might one day have any, and that they were 
incapable of knowing God, even after our 
manner; drew my ſentiment from my obſer- 

* 0 5 vations, 
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vations, not from my own experience: | 
knew it was not concluſive to others. Find 
J. J. Roufleaus at ſix years old, and talk to 
them on God at ſeven, 1 will be anſwerable 
you run no hazard, 

It ts underſtood, I 657560 that for a child, 
or even a man, to have religion, is to follow 
that he was born in. Sometimes you take 
from it ; rarely add to it : dogmatical faith is 
the fruit of education. Belides this common 
principle which tied me to the religion of my 

forefathers, I had the peculiar averſion of 
our city for catholiciſm, which we were taught 
was dreadful idolatry, and whoſe clergy were 
painted in the blackeſt colours. This ſenti- 
ment was carried ſo far in me, that, at the 
beginning, I never glanced towards the in- 
ſide of a church, never met a prieſt in his 
ſurplice, never beard the bell of a proceſſion, 
without ſhaking with terror and affright, 
which ſoon left me in cities, but has returned 
in the country pariſhes that had more re- 
A ang to thoſe where I firſt experienced 
It is true, this impreſſion was fingularly 
3 by the remembrance of the careſſes 
which the prieſts of the environs of Geneva 
beſtow on the children of the city. At the 
ſame time the hand- bell for the viaticum made 
me afraid, the bells for maſs or veſpers re- 
minded me of a breakfaſt, a collation, freſh 
butter, fruits, or milk. The good dinner at 
M. de Pontverre's ſtill. produces a great ef- 
Ject, Thus was I eafily turned from thoſe 
thoughts. Conſidering popery only as it re- 
lated to amuſement or  guttling, I accommo- 


dated 
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dated myſelf, without trouble, to the idea of 


living in it: but that of ſolemnly entering 


into it, never preſented itſelf to me but in a 


paſſing manner, and in a very diftant futu- 


rity, At this time there was no means of 
changing: I ſaw, with the moſt violent hor- 


bor, the ſort of engagement I had made, and 


its inevitable conſequence, The future Neo- 
phytes J had around me were not adapted to 


ſupport my courage by their example; I could 


not diſſimulate that the holy deed I was going 
to perform was, at the bottom, but the action 


of a cut-throat. Though ſtill young, I faw, 
that, whatever religion was the true one, I 
was going to ſell mine; and that, though I 
ſhould even chuſe well, I was going, from 
the bottom of my hcart, to lie to the oy 


Ghoſt, and merit the contempt of mankin 

The more I thought on it, the more I deſpiſed 
myſelf; | trembled at the fate that had led me 
there, as if this fate was not my own doing, 


Sometimes theſe reflections were ſo powerful, 
th:t, if I had ſeen the door open one inſtant, 


1 ſhould certainly have gone out of it ; but it 


was not poſſible, and this reſolution did not 


hold, neither, very ſtrong. 
Too many ſecret deſires combatted it not to 
vanquiſh, Beſides, the obſtinacy of the de- 


ſen formed not to return to Geneva, the 


| ſhame, and even the difficulty of repaſſing the 
mountains, the trouble at ſeeing myſelf far 


from my country, and without a friend, with- 


out reſources; all theſe things concurred to 


make me regard, as a late repentance, the re- 


morſe of conſcience ; I affected to reproach 


inytelf 
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myſelf of what 1 had done, to excuſe that I 
was going to do. In aggravating the faults 
of the paſt, I looked on future ones as their 
neceſſary effect. I did not fay to myſelf, No- 
thing is yet done, and you can be innocent if 
you will; but I faid, j 

which you have rendered yourſe]f culpable, 
and of which you have made it neceſſary to 
fill up the meaſure. 

1a fact, what rare magnanimity of ſoul muſt 
I not have had, at my age, to revoke all that, 
till that moment, I had promiſed or left to 
hope, to break the chains I had given myſelf, 
to declare with intrepidity that I would remain 


in the religion of my forefathers, at the riſk 


of all that "might happen! This vigour was 
not of my age, and there 1s little probability 
of its having had a happy iſſue. Things were 
too far advanced to be recalled, and the more 


my refiſtance had been great, the more, by 


ſome manner or other, they had made | it a me- 
xit to ſurmount it. 


The ſophiſm which ruined t me is that of the 


greateſt part of mankind, who complain of 
want of power, when it is too late to make 


uſe of it. Virtue is dearly bought by our 


own fault; if we were always prudent, we 


ſhould ſeldom have occaſion of virtue. But 


inclinations which might be eaſily ſurmounted, 
drag us without reſiſtance ; we yield to light 
temptations whoſe danger we deſpiſe. Infen- 
fibly we fall into perilous ſituations from 


which we might eaſily have preſerved our- 


felves, but from which we cannot extricate 


ourlelyes without heroic eftorts which affright 


s 


ament the crime of | 
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us; ſo we fall at laſt into the abyſs, in ſaying to 
God, Why haſt thou made us ſo weak? But, 
in ſpite of us, he replies by our conſcience, 
1 made you too weak to get out of the gulf, 
becauſe I made you-ſtrong enough not to fall 
into it. pO er 
J did not preciſely take the reſolution of 
becoming a catholic ; but ſeeing the time was 
not very nigh, I took time to accuſtom myſelf 
to the idea, and thought that in the mean 
while ſome unforeſeen event might deliver me 
from my embarraflment, In order to gain time, 
I reſolved to make the beſt defence poſſible. 
Very ſoon my vanity diſpenſed me from think- 
ing of my reſfoluti:n; and whenever J per- 
ccived I ſometimes puzzled thoſe who would 
inſtruct me, nothing more was wanting than 
to try entirely to overthrow them. 5 
applied in this undertaking a zeal very ridi— 
culous; for while they were at work on me, 
1 wanted to work on them. I honeſtly thought 
they wanted no more than conviction to be- 
ed oh a ag S 
They did not, therefore, find in me that 
facility they expected, neither on the fide of 
knowledge or will. Proteſtants are, in gene- 
ral, better inſtructed than catholics. It can- 
not be otherwiſe: the doctrine of the one ex- 
acts diſcuſſion, that of the other ſubmiſſion. 
A catholic muſt adopt the deciſion they give 
him; a proteſtant muſt learn to decide for him 
ſelf. They knew that; but they did not ex- 
pect, either from my condition or my age, 
much difficulty to people exerciſed as they 
were. Beſides, I had not yet received my 
— 4 
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firſt communion, or received thoſe inſt ructions 


which relate to it; they knew that too, but 


they did not know, that, in its ſtead; I had 
been well inſtructed at M. Lambercier's; and 
that, moreover, [ had by me a little magazine, 
very troubleſome to theſe gentlemen, in the 
hiſtory of the church and of the empire, which 
I had learnt almoſt by heart at my father's, 
and ſince that almoſt forgot, but which return- 
ed again to my memory, as the diſpute grew 
ke png 
An old little prieſt, but pretty venerable; 
held with us, in common, the firſt conſerence. 
This conference was, to my companions, a 


catechiſm rather than a controverſy ; he had 


more trouble in inſtructing, than reſolving 
their objections, It was not the ſame with 


me. When my turn came, IJ ſtopped him at 
every point; did not pare him one difficulty 
I could give him, This rendered the confer- 


ence very long, and very tireſome to the 
aſſiſtants. My old prieſt talked much, exerted 
himſelf, ran to his books, and got but of the 


hobble by ſaying he did not underſtand French 
enough. The next day, for fear my indiſcreet 


objections ſhould hurt my companions, the 
put me in a ſeparate room with another prieſt, 
much younger, a good talker, that is to ſay, 


dealing out long phraſes, and proud of bim | 
ſelf, it ever doctor was. I did not, however, 
ſuffer myſelf to be too much brought under by 


his impoling countenance; and finding, after 
all, that I made my way, I began to anſwer 
him with a tojcrable aflurance, and to maul 
him, on right and lelt, as well as J could. 
He 
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He thought to knock me down with Saint Au- 
guſtin, Saint Gregory, and the reſt of the fa- 


thers; but he found, with an incredible ſurpriſe, 


I could handle all theſe fathers almoſt as nim- 
bly as he could : not that I ever read them, 


or he either perhaps; but | retained many paſ- 
ſages taken from my Le Sueur; and when- 


ever he cited one, without diſputing on the 
citation, I parried it by another from the ſame 


father, and which, often, greatly puzzled 


him. He got the better, however, at laſt, 
for two reaſons : one was, he was above me; 
and ſeeing myſelf, in a manner, at his mercy, 


being ſo young, I rightly judged I ſhould not 


drive him to a non-plus ; for I plainly ſaw 
the little old prieſt was not well ſatisfied with 


my erudition or me. The other reaſon was, 
the young one had ſtudied; and I had not. 


That gave him, in his manner of argument, 


a method I could not follow; and whenever 
he found himſelf unable to anſwer an unex- 


pected objection, he put it off til] the next 


day, pretending I left the preſent ſubject. Bome= 
times he rejected even all my citations, main- 


taining they were falſe, and, offering to fetch 


the book, defied me to find Shak.” He knew 


he ran no great hazard, and that, with all my 
borrowed: learning, ] was too little exerciſed 
in the handlin books, and not Latiniſt enough, 
to find a dalhge in a large volume, even 


though I was aſſured it was there. I ſuſpect 
him likewiſe of having made uſe of the erfity 


of which he accuſed the miniſters, and having 
ſometimes forged paſſages to extricate himſelf 
from an objection which troubled him. 

But, 
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But, at laſt, the reſidence of the hoſpital 
becoming every day more difagreeable, and 
perceiving to get out of it but one way, I was 
as eager to take it as I had been in endeavour- 
ing to retard it. 

The two Africans had been baptized with 
great ceremony, dreſſed in white from head to 
foot, to repreſent the candour of their rege- 
nerated foul, My turn came a month after- 
wards; for all that time was neceſſary, that 

my directors might have the honour of a dif- 
ficult converſion, and all their tenets were 
called over before me, to triumph over my 
new docllity. 

In fine, ſufficiently inſtructed and uffciently 
diſpoſed to the will of my new maſters, I was 

Jed proceſſionally to the metropolitan church 
of St. John, to make a ſolemn abjuration, 
and receive the addition of baptiſm, though 
they did not re-baptize me in reality: but 
as the ceremony is nearly the ſame, it ſerves to 
perſuade the people proteſtants are not chriſ- 
tians. 1 was cloathed in a kind of grey gown, 
and a white ſurtout coat, devoted to theſe oc- 
caſions. Two men carried before and behind 
copper baſons, on which they ſtruck a key, 
where every one put alms according to his 
devotion, or the concern he had for the wel- 
fare of the new convert. In fact, nothing of 
catholic pageantry was omitted to render the 
ſolemnity more edifying to the public, and 
more humiliating to me. T he white coat only 
might have been uſeful to me, which they did 


not give me as to a Moor, ſince J had not the 
| honour of being a Jew. 


This © 
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This was not all. I muſt afterwards go 


to the Inquiſition, to receive abſolution for 


the crime of hereſy, and return to the boſom 
of the church, with the ſame ceremony to 


i which Henry IV. was ſubjected by his Am 


baſſador. The countenance and manner of 
the right reverend father Inquiſitor was not 
of the ſort to diminiſh the fecret terror which 


had ſeized me on entering this houſe. After 


W ſeveral queſtions on my faith, on my condi- 


tion, and on my family, he aſked me bluntly. 
if my mother was damned. My conſternation 


repreſſed the firſt motions of my indignation ; 


1 contented myſelf with replying, I would 


hope ſhe was not, and that God might have 


enlightened her at her laſt hour. The monk 


was ſilent ; but his ſour look did not appear 
to me a ſign of approbation, EE 


All this got through, at the moment I ex- 

| pected to be, at laſt, placed according to my 
wiſhes, they turned me out of doors with ſome- 
= thing more than twenty livres in ſmall money, 
& which the gathering produced. They recom- 


mended to me to live a good chriftian, be 


faithful to grace; they wiſhed me good luck, 
{hut the door on me, and every one diſap- 


| Thus, in an inflant, were all my grand ex- 


pectations at an end, and nothing remained 


of the ſelfiſh ſteps I had taken, but the re- 
membrance of having been, at once, an 
apoſtate and a dupe. It is eaſy to gueſs what 
a ſudden revolution muſt have been caufed 
in my ideas, when, from my ſhining projects 


of fortune, I ſaw myſclf deſcend to the com- 


pleteſt 
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pleteſt miſery, and that, after deliberating, in 
the morning, on the choice of the palace I 
ſhould inhabit, I ſaw myſelf, at night, reduced 
to lie in the ſtreet. You would think | began 
to give myſelf-up to a deſpair, ſo much the 
more cruel, as the ſorrow for my faults muſt 
have been heightened by a conviction that 
my misfortunes were of my own ſeeking.— 
Not a bit of all that. I had been, for the 
firſt time, in my days, ſhut up more than two 
months. The firſt ſentiment that ſtruck me 
was that of the liberty J recovered. After a 
Jong flavery, again become maſter of myſelf 
and my actions, I faw myſelf in a great city 
zbounding in reſources, full of people of qua- 
lity, whereof my talents and merit could not 
fail to make me welcome as ſoon as they heard 
of me. I had, beſides, time to wait, and 
twenty livres I had in my pocket ſeemed a 
treaſure which would never be exhauſted, I 
could diſpoſe of it at my fancy, without ren- 
dering account to any one. It was the firſt 
time I found myſelf fo rich. Far from fallin 
into deſpondency and tears, [ only changed my 
hopes; and ſelf-love loſt nothing by it. Never 
did I feel ſo much confidence and ſecurity : I 
thought my fortune already made; and that 
it was noble, the obligation was to myſelf 
alone. 

The firſt thi ing I did was ſatisfying my eu- 
rioſity in running all over the city, though it 
ſhould be as an act of my liberty. I went to 
ſee them mount guard; the military inſtru- 
ments pleaſed me much. I followed proce(- 
ons; 1 liked the irregular muſie of the prieſts. 


1 went 
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] went to ſce the king's palace: 1 approached 
it with dread; but ſeeing other people go in, 


] did like them ; they let me go in: perhaps 
| was indebted for this favour to the little 
bundle under my arm. Be that as it may, I 


conceived a great opinion of myſelf in being 


in the palace; [ already looked on myſelf as 


almoſt an inhabitant there. At length, by 
running backwards and forwards, | grew tired; 
1 was hungry : it was hot; I go toa milk- 


ſhop: they brought me ſome curds and 


milk, and with two flices of the charming 


Piedmont bread, which I prefer to any other, 
] made, for five or ſix ſous, one of the belt. 


dinners I ever made in my life. 


It was time to ſeek a lodging. As I already 


knew enough of the Piedmont tongue to make 
myſelf underſtood, there was no great diffi- 


culty in finding one; and 1 had the prudence 


to chuſe it more adapted to my purſe than 
my taite, I was told of a ſoldier's wife, in the 
Po- ſtreet, who received ſervants out of place, 
at one ſous per night. I found there, empty, 
a bed, and took poſſeſſion of it. She was young, 
and juſt married, though ſhe already had hve 


or fix children. We "a1 ſept in the ſame 2 
room, mother, children, and 1 and it 
continued in this manner whilſt 1 remained 


with her. As for the reſt, ſhe was a good- 


natufed woman, ſwearing like a carter, breaſts 


always open, and cap off, but a feeling heart, 


officious, and inclined to ſerve WE, and was 


even uſeful to me. 


1 ſpent ſeveral days in giving myſelf 1 
wholly to the pleaſure of independence and 
curioſity. 
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Curioſity, 1 went wandering within and with. 
out the city, fereting and viſiting every thing 
which ſeemed curious or new, and every thing 
was ſo for a young lad coming from his neſt, 


and had never ſeen the capital, | was very exact 


in paying my court, and regularly aſſiſting 
every morning at the king's maſs. I thought 


it fine to be in the ſame chapel with this 


prince and his retinue; but my paſſion for | 
muſic, which began to ſhew itſelf, had more 
mare in my aſſiduity than the ſplendor of the 


court, which, ſoon ſeen and always the ſame, iſ 


did not ſtrike me long. The King of Sar- iſ 
dinia had, at that time, the beſt ſymphony in 
Europe. Somis, Des Jardins, and les Bezuz- MW 
2i, ſhone alternately. Leſs would have been 
ſufficient to draw a young fellow, that the 
| ſound of the leaſt inſtrument, provided it was 
juſt, tranſported with gladneſs. Beſides, 1 had 
only a ſtupid admiration for magnificence, “ 
which ſtrikes the ſight, without deſire. The 


only thing I thought of in all the pomp of 


the court, was to find a young princeſs there 
who deſerved my reſpect, and with whom | 
could act a romance. _ 2 
I was not far from beginning one fn a fſitua- 
tion leſs brilliant; but where, had I btought MW 


it to a concluſion, 1 had found pleaſures a 


thouſand times more delicious. 
_ Though I lived with great economy, my 
purſe inſenſibly grew lighter. This ceconomy, 
however, was leſs the effect of prudence than We 
a ſimplicity of taſte, which even at this day WE 
the uſe of plentiful tables has not altered. | 
did not know, or do not yet know, a better 
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feaſt than a country meal. With milk-diet, 


eggs, herbs, cheele, brown bread, and tolerable. | 


wine, you are ſure to regale me well ; a good 
appetite will do the reſt, if a ſteward and the 
ſervahts around me do not ſatiate me with 
their impertinent aſpect. I then made a much 


better meal at the expence of fix or ſeven ſous, 
than I have ſince made for fix or ſeven livres. I 
was therefore ſober, for want of a temptation 
to be otherwiſe. I am ſtill to blame to call it 


ſobriety; for I employed all poſſible ſenſu- 
ality, My pears, my cheeſe, my bread, and 
a few glaſſes of Montſerrat wine, that you 


might cut with a knife, rendered me the 
= happieſt of gluttons. But ſtill, with all that, 


it was poſſible to ſee the end of twenty livres; 
this 1 from day to day more ſenſibly perceived, 


and, in ſpite of the giddineſs of my age, my 


uneaſineſs for hereafter was inclining to terror. 
Of all my caſtles in the air, there only re- 


mained that of ſeeking an occupation I could 
live by, and that was not very eaſily realized, 
thought of my old trade, but knew not 


enough of it to work with a maſter; beſides, 


maſters don't abound at Turin, I therefore 
took a reſolution of offering, from ſhop to 
ſhop, to engrave a cypher, or coats of arms, 
on plates or diſhes, hoping to tempt them by 


cheapneſs, in ſubmitting to their diſcretion, 


This expedient was not very happy. I was 
almoſt every where denied, and what I got 
= to do was fo trifling, I could hardly earn a 
meal. One day, however, paſſing pretty carly 
in the Contranova, I ſaw, through the win- 
dos of a counter, a young tradeſwoman, ſo 

TE graceful 
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gracefu] and of ſo attractive a countenance, 
that, in ſpite of my timidity towards ladies, I 
did not heſitate to go in and offer my talent, 
She did not diſcourage me, made me ſit down, 
tell her my little ſtory, pitied me, told me to 


be of good cheer, and that good chriſtians 


would never abandon me: then, while ſhe 


ſent for the tools |] wanted to a jeweller's of the 
neighbourhood, ſhe went into the kitchen, and 
| herſelf brought me ſome breakfaſt, This be- 


ginning ſeemed to promiſe well enough; the 


end did not contradict it. She ſeemed ſatisfied 


with my little labours; much more with m 
prattle, when I had a little collected myſelf: 


for ſhe was brilliant and dreſſy, and, in ſpite 


of. her graceful countenance, this luſtre had 
impoſed on me. But her reception full of 


good-nature, her compaſſionate tone, her gentle 


and careſſing manner, ſoon brought me to 
myſelf. I faw I ſucceeded, and that made me 


| ſucceed the more; but though an Italian, and 


too pretty not to be a little of the coquette, 
ſhe was nevertheleſs ſo modeſt, and | fo timid, 
that it was difficult to bring our acquaintance 
to any good. They did not give us time to 


| finiſh the adventure. I recollect with a greater 
| pleaſure only the ſhort moments [ paſſed with 


her, and | can ſay I there taſted in their prime 


the ſofteſt and the pureſt pleaſures of love. 


She was a brown girl, extremely ſmart, but 


whoſe natural goodneſs, painted in her pretty 
face, rendered her vivacity touching. Her name 
was Madam Baſile. Her huſband, older than 
ſhe was, and tolerably jealous, left her during 
his abience under the cars of a clerk, too 


diſagrecable 


- 
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diſagreeable to be dangerous, but who never— 


mtmcleſs had pretenſions which he rarely ſhewed 


but by ill- humour. He ſhewed me a great 
deal, though I was fond of hearing him play 


the flute, which he did pretty well. This 


ſecond Egiſtus always grumbled whenever he 


ſaw me go into his lady's room: he treated me 


with a diſdain which ſhe muy returned him. 


= She ſeemed as if ſhe took a pleaſure in torment- 


ing him, by careſſing me in his preſence ; and 
this ſort of vengeance, though much to my wiſh, 

would have been much more ſo in a tete-a-tete, 
But ſhe did not carry it quite ſo far; or, rather, 


it was not in the ſame manner. Whether ſhe 
thought me too young, whether ſhe did not 


underitand the advances, or whether ſhe would 
ſeriouſly be prudent, ſhe had, at thoſe times, 


a fort of referve which was not unkind, but 


which intimidated me without my knowin 
tie cauſe, Though I did not feel for her the 
{ime real and tender reſpect which 1 felt for 
Madam de Warens, I felt more fear and "_ 
familiarity. I was perplexed and trembling 


] dared not look at her; I dared not brovthe 
before her; I nevertheleſs dreaded leaving her 
more than death. I devoured, with greedy. 


looks, all I could ſee without deing perceived ; 

the flowers of her gown, the end of her pretty 
foot, the interval of a white and compact arm 
which appeared between her glove and her 
ruffle, and that which happened, ſometimes, 


between the contour of her neck and her 


nandkerchief, Each object added to the im- 
preſſion of others. By dint of looking at what 


w. a5 to be ſeen, and cvcn more than was to be 


Vol. I, F een, 
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ſeen, my eyes were confuſed, my lungs were 
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oppreſied, my reſpiration, every inſtant more 
and more impeded, was with trouble kept 
down, and all I was able to do was to ſtifle, 
without noiſe, the ſighs which were very trou- 


bleſome to me during the filence we often 
were in. Happily, Madam Baſile, employed 


at her work, did not ſeem to perceive it. I, 
however, ſumctimes ſaw, by a ſort of ſym- 
pathy, her handkerchief ſwell frequently 
enough. his dangerous fight finiſhed my 
patience ; and when J was ready to give way 


to my tranſport, ſhe directed a few words to 


me in an eaſy voice, which in an inſtant made 


me come to myſelf. 


1 ſaw her in this manner ſeveral times 
alone, without there being a word, a motion, 
or even a look too expreſſive, which could 
denote between us the leaſt intelligence. This 
ſtate, too torturing for me, cauſed, however, 
my delight; and I could hardly, in the fim- 
plicity of my heart, imagine why | was thus 
tortured, It ſeemed theſe little tete-2-tetes did 
not diſpleaſe her neither; at leaſt, ſne rendered 
the occaſion frequent enough; an attention 
gratuitous certainly in her, for the ule fhe 
made of it, or let me make vf it. 
One day, being tired of the clerk's colloquy, 
and retiring to her chamber, 1 haſtened to 
finiſh my taſk in the back ſhop where I was, 
and followed her. Her chamber-door was 
half open ; I went in without being perceived. 
Sac was embroidering near the window, facing 
that fide of the room oppoſite the door. dhe 
cobid not fee me go in, or hear me for the 
nolſe of the carts. in the ſtreet. She was al- 
ways 
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ways neatly dreſt; that da her attire bordered 
on coquettry. Her attitude was graceful ; her 
head inclining a little forwards, expoſed to 
view the whitenels of ner neck; her hair, ſet 
off with elegance, was decorated with flowers: 
there reigned- all over her perſon a charm J 
had time to examine, but which carried me 
beyond myſelf. I threw myſelf on my knees 
at the entrance of the room, ſtretching my 
hands towards her with amorous extacy, quite 
certain ſhe could not hear me, and not ima- 
gining ſhe could fee me; but there was a glaſs 
at the chimney which betrayed me. I don't 
know what effect this tranſport had. on her; 
{12 did not look at me, or {peak to me; but 
turning her f1de-face, by a ſimple motion of 
the fnger, ſhe ſhewed me the mat at her feet. 
To leap. up, cry out, and fly to the place ſhe 
pointed to, was all done in the ſame inſtant; 
but it will be hardly believed, I dared under- 85 
take nothing farther, or ſay a ſingle word, or 
raiſe my eyes towards her, or even touch her 
in an attitude ſo conſtrained, to lean one mo- 
ment on her knee. [-was dumb and im- 


moveable, but not compoſe d aſſuredly: every | - 


thing patated in me: agitation, joy, gratitude, 
and ardent deſires uncertain of their object, and 
reſtrained by the dread of diſpleaſing, of which 
my young heart could not aſſure itfelf. 
She did not appear calmer or leſs timid than 
I, Uneaſy at ſeeing me there, confounded at 
having dran me there, and beginning to feel 
all the conſequence of a ſign which "eſcaped P 
ter without reflection, ſhe neither encouraged. 
nor vilcouraged me ; ſhe did not takc her eyes 


1 irom 
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from her work; ſhe endeavoured to act as if 
ſhe did not ſee me at her feet, but all my ſtu- 
pidity did not prevent me from judging that 
ſhe partook of my trouble, perhaps of my de- 
ſires, and that ſhe was withheld by a ſhame 
like mine, without its giving me the power of 
ſurmounting it. Five or ſix years older than 
me, ſhe ought, in my opinion, to take all the 
freedom herſelf; and I ſaid to myſelf, Since ſhe 

does nothing to excite mine, ſhe does not chuſe 
1 ſhould take any. And at this day I believe I 
thought right; and ſurely ſhe hog too much 
ſenſe not to ſee that a novice like me had OC- 
caſion not only for e but 1 in- 
ſtruction, | : 3 
I don't know how this lively and dumb. 
ſcene would have ended, or how g I might 
have remained immoveable in this ridiculous 
and delightful ſituation, had we not been in- 
terrupted, 

In the ſtrongeſt of my agitations I heard 
the kitchen door open, which joined the 
chamber we were in, and Madam Baſile, 
alarmed, ſays to me with haſty voice and 
| geſture, Get up, there is Roſina, In riſing in 
a hurry, I ſeized her hand, which ſhe held 
out ; I gave it two eager Lifles; at the ſecond 
of which I felt this charming hand pres a little 
againſt my lips. In my days I never knew ſo 
ſweet a moment; but the occaſion | had Joſt 
offered no more, and our young amours ſtopped 
there. 

This is, perhaps, the reaſon the image of 
this amiable woman remains imprinted on the 
bottom of my heart | in ſo lively colours. It is 

heightened 
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heightened even ſince I know the world and 
women. If ſhe had had the leaſt experience, 
ſhe would hare taken another method to ant- 
mate a young fellow: but altho' her heart was 
weak, it was honeſt ; ſhe invoJuntarily yielded 
to an inclination which hurried her away; 
'twas, to all appearance, her firſt infidelity, and 
] ſhould have found, perhaps, more to do in 
vanquiſhing her modeſty than my own. With- 
out going lo far, I taſted in her company inex- 
preſſible delights. Nothing lever felt from the 
poſſeſſion of women is worth the two minutes [ 
ſpent at her feet, without even daring to touch 
| her gown, No, there is no enjoyment like 
that we find in an honeſt woman we eſteem; 
all is favour with her. A trifling ſign of the 
finger, a hand lightly preſſed againſt my 
mouth, are the only fayours I ever received of 
Madam Baſile; and the remembrance of theſe 
favours, ſo trifling, till tranſports me when [ 
think of them. ; „ 
In vain I ſought a ſecond téte-à-tète the 
two ſollowing days; it was impoſſible for me 
to find an opportunity, and J perceived no in- 
ciination in her to favour it. She had even a 
countenance, not more indifferent, but more 
reſerved than ordinary; and I believe ſhe a- 
voided my looks for fear of not being able ſuf- 
ficiently to govern hers. Her curſed clerx was 
more mortifying than ever. He became even 
a banterer and jocoſe; he told me I ſhould 
make my way amongſt the ladies. I trembled 
lc I ſhould have been guilty of an indiſcre- 
tion; and looking upon myſelf as already fa- 
miliar with her, 1 would have made a myltery 
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of an inclination which till then did not much 
want it, This made me more circumſpect in 
laying hold of the occaſions of ſatisfying it, 
and in endeavouring to be certain of ſome, I 
found none at all. _ 

This is likewiſe another romantic folly I 
could never get the better of, and which, add- 
ed to my natural timidity, has greatly contra- 
dicted the clerk's predictions. I loved too ſin- 
_ cerely, too perfectly, I dare ſay it, to be caſily 
happy. Never were paſſions more lively, and, 
at the ſame time, more pure than mine; never 
was love more tender, more real, and more 
difintereſted. 1 would have ſacrificed a thou- 
ſand times my happineſs to that of the perſon 
I loved : her reputation was dearer to me than 
life, and never, for all the pleaſure of enjoy- 
ment, would I have expoſed for a moment her 
peace, This has made me ſo cautious, ſo 
ſecret, and ſo careful in my undertakings, 
that none have ever ſucceeded. My little ſuc- 
ceſs with women was always cauſed by loving 
them too much, 

_ To return to the Feiſtus the fluter: it was 
moſt ſingular, that, in becoming more inſup- 
portabie, the traitor became more complaiſant, 
From the firſt minute his lady ſhewed me kind- 
neſs, ſhe thought of making me uſcful in the 
warchouſe. ] knew arithmetic pretty well; 
ſhe propoſed his teaching me book- keeping: 
but the croſs fellow received the propoſal ex- 
tremely ill, fearing, perhaps, he might be ſup- 
planted, Thus all my work, after engraving, 
was to copy ſome accounts and bills, to write 
over fairly a tew books, and tranſlate commer- 


cial 
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cial letters from Italian into French. All at 
once our man took it in his head to return 
to the propoſal which was made and rejected, 
and faid he would teach me accompts by 
double entry, and make me capable of offer- 
ing my ſervices to M. Baſile on his return. 
There was ſomething in his looks, though [ 
can't tell whatz falle, artful, and ironical, 5 
which did not inſpire confidence. Madam 
Bafile, without waiting my anſwer, told him 
coldly, 1 was much obliged to him for his of- 
fers, that ſhe hoped fortune would favour my 
_ deſerts, and that it would be a great pity that 
one of fo much ſenſe thould be nothing but a 
elek. 
She ſeveral times told me ſhe would make 
me 3 with thoſe who could ſerve 
She prudently thought it time to ſend 
8 from her. Our dumb declarations hap- 
pened on Thurſday. On Sunday ſhe gave a 
dinner, at which | was preſent; and Jikewife 
a Dominican friar of a good appearance, to 
whom ſhe preſented me. The monk treated 
me very affetionately, complimented me on 
my converſion, and told me ſeveral parts of 
my hiſtory which che had given him the parti- 
culars of: then giving me two little ſtrokes on 
the cheek with the back of his hand, he told 
me to be good, to cheer up, and to go and fee 
him, in order to talk with more leiſure toge- 
ther, 1 judged, by the reſpect evcry one pail 
him, that he” was a perſon of importance, and, 
by his paternal tone of voice to Madam Baſile, 
that he was her confeſſor. I recolle& allo his 
decent familiarity was mixed with marks of 
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eſteem and even reſpec for his penitent, Which 
at that time made leſs impreſſion on me than 
now. Had I had more underſtanding, how 
much ſhould I have been touched to have ren- 
dered ſenſible a young woman reſpected by her 
confeſſor. V 
The table was not large enough for all of 
us. A fide-table was neceſſary, at which 1 
had the agreeable converſation of the clerk. 
l loſt nothing on the ſide of attention and good 
eating; ſeveral plates were ſent to the de. 
table which certainly were not intended for 
him. Every thing went well ſo far; the 
Jadies were very merry, the gentlemen very 
polite: Madam Paſile did the honours of the 


repaſt with a charming grace. In the midſt of 


the dinner a chaiſe was heard to ſtop at the 
door; ſome one comes up; 'tis M. Baſile. 1 
ſee him as if entering this moment, in a ſcar- 
let coat with gold buttons ; a colour I have 
ſince that day deteſted. M. Baſile was a tall, 
clever man, With an extemely good preſence. 
He comes in haſtily, and with the a.r of one 
who ſurpriſes his company, though none were 
there but his friends, His wife clings around 
his neck, takes hold of hishands, gives him a 
thouſand careſſes, which he receives without 
returning them, He ſalutes the company, a 
plate is brought, he cats, They had ſcarcely 
begun talking of his journey, but throwing 
his eyes on the ſide-table, he aſks, in a ſevere | 
tone, who that little boy is he ſees thee? 
Madam Baſile tells him ingenuouſly. He aſks 
if I lodge in the houſe? He is told no, Why 
not? replies he in a rough manner: fince he 

is 
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is here in the day-time, he may as well be here 
at night. The monk took up the converſation, 
and after a grave and ſincere panegyrick on 
Madam Baſile, he made mine in a few words; 
adding, that, far from blaming the pious cha- 
rity of his wife, he ſhould be forward in aſſiſt- 
ing it, ſince nothing had paſſed the bounds of 
Arsen The naaa replied in a tone of 
humour, half of which was ſtifled, reſtrained 
by the preſence of the monk, but which was 
ſufficient to let me know he had been informed 
of me, and that the clerk had ſerved me a 
trick in his way, . 
They were ſcarcely riſen from table, but 
this laſt, diſpatched by his maſter, came in tri- 
umph to fignify to me from him, that I mu:t 
leave the houſe that inſtant, and never more 
ſet my foot there. He ſeaſoned his commiiſion 
with every thing which could render it inſult- 
ing and cruel. I went off without a word, 
but with a ſorrowful heart, not altogether at 
leaving this amiable woman, but at leaving 
her a prey to the brutality of her huſband, He 
certainly had a right to take care ſhe was not 
unfaithful ; for although ſhe was prudent, and 
|. of good birth, ſhe was an Italian, that is, 
tender and vindictive ; and it was a fault in 
him, in my opinion, to make ule of thoſe means 
the moſt likely to bring on the misfortune he 
ene, „„ 
Such was the ſucceſs of my ſirſt adventure. 


FE I endeavoured, by paſſing and repaſſing two 


or three times in the ſtreet, to ſee, at leaſt, her 
whom my heart grieved for without ceaſing : 
but, inſtead of her, I ſaw none but the huſb ind 
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and vigilant clerk, who, on perceiving me, made 


* 
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a motion with the ell in the ſhop, more ex- 
prefive than inviting. Finding | was fo well 
watched, | loſt hopes and went no more. I 
wiſhed to fee, however, the pation the had 


procured me, Unfortunately knew not his 


name. Irambled ſeveral times, in vain, round 
the convent to endeavour to meet him. At 
laſt, other adventures baniſhed the charming 
remembrance of Madam Baſile; and in a ſhort 


time J fo far forgot her, that, as ſimple and as 
much a novice as I was before, did not re» 


main in danger of pretty women. 
Her liberalities had, however, again ſtocked 
me a litile; very modeſtly nevertheleſs, and 


with the precaution of a prudent woman, who 


looked on decency rather than dreſs, and who 
would prevent me from ſuffering rather than 
deck me out. The coat | brought from Ge- 
neva was {till good and wearable ; ſhe added 


only a hat and a little linnen. I had no ruffles "= 
| ſhe would give me none, though [ greatly de- 
fired them, She thought it ſufficient for me 


to be clean; but this was an attention ſhe 


| hr not have recommended while | appeared 


before her. 

A few days after my cataſtro phe, my hoſteſs, 
who, as | hayeſaid, had 3 me friendſhip, 
told me ſhe had got me a place, and that a lady 


of quality wanted to ſee me. At this word, 


I thought myſelf entirely in the road to great 
2dventures, for that was always uppermoſt in 
my thoughts. This was not fo brilliant as | had 
fgured it. I went to the lady's with the ſervant 
who had ſpoke to her of me, She qucitioned 
me, 
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me, examine me; I did not diſpleaſe her; 
and immediately entered into her ſervice, not 
abſolutely in quality of a favourite, but in 
quality of a footman. I was cloathed in the 
colour of her people; the only diſtinction was 
their wearing a ſhoulder-knot, and I had none: 
as there was no Jace to the livery, it was near- 
ly a tradeſman's coat. Here was the unex- 
pected term to which, at laſt, were pointed 
all my brilliant hopes. 1 
Madam la Comteſſe de Vercellis, whom 1 
ſerved, was a widow without children; her 
huſband was a Piedmonteſe. I always thought 
her a Savoyard, not being able to perſuade 
myſelf a Piedmonteſe could ſpeak fo good 
French with ſo pure an accent. She was of a 
middle age, of a noble preſence, a mind well 
adorned, fond of French literature, and well 
| verſed init, She wrote much, and always in 
| French, Her letters had the expreſſion, and 
almoſt the grace, of Madam de Sevigne's. You 
might have miſtook ſome of them for hers. 
My principal employment, which did not dif- 
_ pleaſe me, was to write them from her dictat- 
ing; a cancer in the breaſt, of which ſhe great- 
ly ſuffered, not permitting her any longer to 
write hetielt, „ N 
Madam de Vercellis had not only much wit, 
but an elevateq and ſtrong mind. I attended her 
laſt illneſs. 1 ſaw her ſuffer and die without once 
ſn wing the leaſt weakneſs, without making 
the leaſt effort of conitraint, without quitting 
her female character, and without imagining 
any philoſophy in all this; a word nat then in 
vogue, and which ſhe was not even acquainted 
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with in the ſenſe it now bears. This ftrength 


of character was ſometimes carried to rude- 
neſs. She always appeared to me to feel as 
little for others as for herſelf; and when ſhe 


did a kindnels to the unfortunate, it was to do 
what was good in itſelf, rather than from true 


compaſhon. I experienced a little of this in- 


ſenſibility during the three months | paſted 
with her. It was natural ſhe ſhould ſhew 


ſome kindneſs to a young perſon of ſome views 


who was inceſſantly under her eye, and think, 
finding herſelf dying, that, after her death, 
he would want ſome aſſiſtance and ſupport: 


however, whether ſhe did not judge me wor- 


thy any particular attention, or whether thoſe 
who furrounded her did not permit her to 


think of any but themſelves, ſhe did nothing 
for me. x 


I remember, however, very well, her ſhew- 
ing ſome curioſity to know me. She queſtion- 
ed me ſometimes; was glad to ſee the letters 


I wrote to Madam de Warens, to give an ac- 
count of my ſentiments. But ſhe ſurely did 
not take the right method, by never ſhewing 


me hers. My heart loved to open itſelf, pro- 
vided it met with another equally open. In- 
terrogations dry and cold, without any fign 
of approbation or blame on my anſwers, gave 


me no confidence. When nothing told me 
whether my chatter pleaſed or diſpleaſed, I 


was always in fear, and I ſought not ſo much 
to ſhew my thoughts as to ſay nothing which 


could hurt me. I have ſince obſerved, that 


this dry manner of interrogating people to 
know them, is a common trick amongſt women 
who 
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who pique themſelves on ſenſe. They ima- 
gine, that, in not letting their own ſentiments 
appear, they will arrive at penetrating yours 
the better; but they don't ſee that they thus 
take away the reſolution of expoſing them. 
A man who is queſtioned, begins, for that 
reaſon only, to put himſelf on his guard; and 
if he imagines, that, without thiokias « of his 
good, they only want to make him prate, he 
lies, or conceals, or doubles his attention to ſay 
every thing in his own praiſe, and had rather 
paſs for a foo] than be duped in ſatisfying 
your curioſity. In fine, it is always a bad me- 
thod of reading the hearts of others by affect- 
ing to hide your own. | 

Madam de Vercellis never ſaid one word to 
me that felt of affection, pity, or benevolence. 
She queſtioned me coldly. I anſwered with 
reſerve. My anſwers were ſo timid ſhe muſt 
have found them mean, and grew tired of them, 
Towards the laſt the queſtioned me no more, 
and talked of nothing bur her ſervice. She 


| judged me leſs on what I was, than what ſhe 


had made me; and by dint of ſeeing me in no 
other light than that of a footman, ſhe prevent- 
ed me from appearing any thing elſe. 
Ü believe I experienced at that time the arch 
game of underhand intereſt, which has thwarted 
me all my life time, and given me a very na- 
| tural averſion for the apparent order which 
produces it. Madam de Vercellis having no 


children, her heir was her nephew, the count 


of la Roque, who aſliduouſly paid her his 
court, Belides him, her principal ſervants, 
who ſaw her draw near ber end, did not for- 


Set 
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| get themſelves ; and there were fo 1 aſ- 
uous people about her, it was difficult for 

her to think of me. At the head of her af- 
fairs was one Lorenzy, an artful fellow, and 
whoſe wife, who was ſtill more artful, had fo 
much inſinuated herſelf into the good graces 
of her miſtreſs, ſhe was with her rather as a 
companion, than a woman who received wages. 
She had placed her niece with her as her 
chamber-maid ; her name was Mademoiſelle 
Ponta! ; a cunning jade, who gave herſelf the 
airs of a waiting g yentlewoman. and aſſiſted her 
aunt in ſo well beſetting their miſtreſs, that ſhe 
ſaw but through their eyes, and acted but 
through their hands. I had not the happinefs 
to pleaſe theſe three perſonages: I obeyed 
them, but did not ſerve them; 1 dil not 
| think, that, beſides the ſervice of our common 
| miſtreſs, I muſt be the valet of her valets. I 
was, beſides, a troubleſome perſon to them. 
They plainly ſaw I was not in my proper 
place: they dreaded their lady mi ight fee it 
likewiſe, and that, if ſhe put me there, it might 
decreaſe their portions ; for theſe ſort of peo- 
ple, too covetous to be juſt, regard every le- 
gacy y left to others as taken from their right. 

They therefore united to keep me from her 
ſight, She was fond of writing letters ; it was 
an amuſement for her in her ſtate ; they diſ- 
guſted her of it, and got the phyſician to 
difluade her, pretending it fatigued her, By 

pretending I did not know ſervice, they em- 
ploved in my ſtead two great clowns of chair- 
men to be with her: in fine, they managed it 
ſo well, that they kept me a week from her 
chamber 
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chamber before ſhe made her will. It is true, 
I went in afterwards as uſual, and was even 
more aſſiduous there than any one: for the 
pains of this poor lady grieved me; the con- 
ſtancy with which ſhe ſuffered rendered her 
extremely reſpectable and dear to me; and I 
have, in her chamber, ſhed many ſincere tears, 
without her or any one elſe having perceived it. 

We loft her at laſt. 1 ſaw her expire. Her 
life had been that of a woman of wit and 
ſenſe; her death was that of a ſage, I can 
ſay ſhe rendered the catholic religion amiable 
to me, by the ſerenity of ſoul with which ſne 
fulfilled the duties of it, without wa ne or 
affectation. She was naturally ſerious. To- 
warts her latter end, ſhe took up a fort of 
cheat fulneſs too equal to be affected, and 
which was nothing but a counterbalance given 
by reaſon itſelf againſt the ſadneſs of her ſitua- 
tion. dhe kept her bed the two laſt days only, 
and did not ceaſe converſing peaceably with 
every one, At lait, her ſpeech being gone, and 
already combating the agonies of death, ſhe 
broke wind loudly. Good, ſays ſhe, and turned 
in her bed; ſhe who breaks wind is not dead. 


| Theſe were the laſt words ſhe pronounced. 


She leſt a year's wages to her under-fervants 
but, not being ſet down as one of her family, 
I had nothing. But the count de la Roque 
ordered me thirty livres, and gave me the new 
coat | had on, and which M. Lorenzy would 


| have taken of, He likewiſe promiſed to ſeek 


me a place, and permitted me to ſee him, I 
went two or three times to his houſe, without 
being able to ſpeac to him, 1 was eafily diſ= 
_ Couraged, 
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couraged, I went no more. You will pre- 
ſently ſee I was to blame. . 
Why have I not finiſhed all I had to ſay 
concerning my abode with Madam de Vercellis! 
But, though my apparent ſituation remained 
the ſame, I did not come out of her houſe as 
I went into it. I carried away from thence 
the long remembrance of crimes, and the in- 
ſupportable weight of remorſe, with which, 
though forty years ſince, my conſcience is ſtill 
loaded, and whoſe bitter ſenſe, far from growing 
weaker, grows ſtronger as I grow older. Who 
could believe that the faults of a child could 
have ſuch cruel effects? Tis theſe effects, 
more than probable, that have cauſed my heart 
to get no eaſe. I have, perhaps, murdered with 
ignominy and miſery an amiable, honeſt, and 
eſtimable girl, who was aſſuredly much better 
B er Og 
The diſſolution of a family ſeldom happens 
without cauling ſome confuſion in the houſe, 
and many things to be miſled. Such, however, 
was the fidelity of the ſervants, and the vigt- 
| lance of M. and Madam Lorenzy, that nothing 
was found ſhort ot the inventory. Mademoi- 
ſelle Pontal, only, loſt a ribband of a white and 
roſe colour, already much worn. Many better 
things were within my reach: this ribband 


only tempted me. | ſtole it, and, as I did not 


much hide it, they ſoon found it on me. They 
wanted to know whence I got it. I am 
confuſed, I heſitate, I ftutter, and at laſt I ſaid, 
with redneſs in my face, I was Marion gave it 
me. Marion was a young Moor, whom 
Madam de V ercellis had made her cook, when, 
5 my | ceaſing 
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ceaſing to give entertainments, ſhe had diſ- 
charged her own, having more occaſion for 

good broths than fine ragouts. Marion was 
not only pretty, but had a freſhneſs of colour 


to be found only in the mountains, and par- 
| ticularly an air of modeſty and mildneſs that 


ene could not fee without loving; beſides, 


a good girl, prudent, and of an approved 
fidelity. This ſurpriſed them when I named 
her. They had almoſt as much confidence in 
me as in her, and it was judged of importance 
to know which of the two was the thief. She 
was ſent for; the company was numerous, the 
count de la Roque was preſent. She comes, 
they ſhew her the ribband, I accuſe her boldly; 
ſhe remains ſpeechleſs and aſtoniſhed, caſts a 
look at me which would have appeaſed a devil, 

but which my barbarous heart reſiſts, She 

denies, in fine, with aſſurance, but without 
anger, turns towards me, begs me to conſider, 
not diſgrace an innocent girl who never wiſhed 
me ill; and I, with an infernal impudence, 
confirm my declaration, and maintain to her 
{ace that ſhe gave me the ribband. The poor 


creature began crying, and ſaid but theſe words, Fn 


Ah! Rouſſeau! I thought you of a good dif- 

poſition; you reduce me to miſery, but I would 
not be in your place. That's all. She continued 
detending herſelf with as much ſimplicity as 
ſteadineſs, but without uſing againſt me the 
leaſt invective. This moderation, compared 
to my deciſive tone, hurt her. It did not ſeem 


natural to ſuppoſe on one fide an audaciouſ- 


neſs ſo diabolical, and on the other a mildnefs 
io angelical. They did not ſeem to determine 
entirely, 
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entircly, but prejudice was for me. In the 
buſtle they were engaged, they did not give 
themſelves time to found the affair; and the 
count de la Roque, in ſending us both away, 
contented himſelf with ſaying, the conſcience 
of the culpable would revenge the innocent, 
His prediction was not vain ; it does not ceaſe 
one day to be fulfilled. 
I don't know what became of this victim 
of my calumny ; but there is little appearance 
of her having been able, after that, eafily to 
get a good place, She carried with her an im- 
putation cruel to her honour in every manner, 
The theft was but a trifle, but however it was 
theft, and, what's worſe, made uſe of to de- 
coy a young fellow: in fine, lies and obſtinacy 
left no hopes of her in whom ſo many vices 
were united. I don't look even on her miſery 
and being an outcaſt as the greateſt dangers [ 
expoſed her to. Who knows what deſpondenc 
and innocence contemned may have led her 
to. Ah! if the remorſe of having made her 
unhappy is inſupportable, judge how much 
mote cutting it muſt be to me tor having made 
her fill worſe than myſelf. 

This cruel remembrance ſo much troubles 
me ſometimes, and diſorders me to ſuch a degree, 
that J perceive, in my en«eavours to ſleep, this 
poor girl coming to upbraid me of my crime, as 
if it was committed yelterday, Whilſt J lived 
happy, it tormented me leſs; but, in the 
midſt of a life of troubles, it robs me of the 
ſweet conſolation of perſecuted innocence: it 
makes me feel to the quick what J believe [ 
have mentioned in ſome of my works, that 

| Je- 


remorſe ſleeps during a proſperous life, but 
awakens in adverſity. I never could determine, 
however, to diſhurthen my heart of this load 
in the breaſt of a friend. The ſtricteſt inti- 
macy never induced me. to tell it any one, 
not even to Madam de Warens: the moſt I 
could do was to own I upbraided myſelf of an 
atrocious action, but never ſaid in what it con- 
ſiſtecſ. This weight has therefore remained to 
this day on my conſcience without alleviation; 
and I may ſay, that the deſire of delivering 
myſelf from it in ſome degree, has greatly 
contributed to the reſolution I have taken of 
writing my Confeſhons, - 
I have proceeded openly in that I have juſt 
made, and it cannot be thought, certainly, 
that I have here palliated the heinouſneſs of 
my crime. But I ſheuld not fulfil the object 
of this book, did I not expoſe, at the ſame 
time, my interior diſpoſitions, and that I dread- 
ed to excuſe myſelf in what is conformable to 
truth, Neyer was villainy farther from me 
than in that cruel hour; and when I accuſed 
this unfortunate girl, it is ſtrange, but it is 
true, my friendſhip for her was the cauſe of it. 
She was preſent in my thoughts; | excuſed 
myſelf by the firſt object which offered. I 
accuſed her of having done what J intended to 
do, of giving me the r:bband, becauſe my in- 
| tention was to give it her. When I ſaw her 
aiterwards appear, my heart. was racked, but 
| the preſence of ſo many people was ſtronger 
than my repentance. I little feared puniſh- 
ment, I dreaded the ſhame only; but I dread- 
cd it more than death, more than the crime, 
6 . more 
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more than the whole world. I had been glad 
to have ſunk, ſtifled in the boſom of the earth: 
| invincible ſhame overcame all; ſhame only 
cauſed my impudence, and the more I became 
criminal], the more the terror of acknowledging 
it rendered me intrepid, I ſaw nothing but 
the horror of being diſcovered, publicly de- 
nounced, myſelf preſent, a robber, liar; and 
calumniator. An univerſal perturbation ba- 
niſhed every other feeling. Had they let me 
recover myſelf, I had certainly declared the 
whole. Had M. de la Roque taken me aſide, 
and ſaid to me Don't deſtroy the poor girl; 
if you are guilty, acknowledge it to mel had 

inſtantly thrown myſelf at his feet; I am 
perfectly ſure of it. But they only intimidated, 
iaſtead of encouraging me. My age is like- 

_ wiſe an allowance it is but juſt to make. I 
had ſcarcely quitted childhood, or, rather, was 
{till a child. In youth enormous crimes are 
{till more criminal than in an age of maturity; 
and weakneſs is much leſs ſo, and my fault at 
bottom was very little more. For this reaſon, 
its remembrance afflicts me much leſs on ac- 
count of the miſchief itſelf, than for that 
which it muſt have cauſed. It has even done 
me this good, of keeping me, for the reſt. 
of my lite, from every act which tends to- 
wards committing crimes, by the terrible im- 
preſſion it has left me of the only one I ever 
was guilty of; and I think I feel my averſion 
to falſhood grow in a great meaſure from the 
regret of having been adle to commit ſo black 
a one. If it is a crime to be expiated, as J 
hope it is, all the misfortunes which over- 
5 5 . whelm 
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whelm me in the decline of life muſt have 
done it, added to forty years of OR 


and honour on difficult occaſions; and poor 
Marion having ſo many avengers in this world, 
however great my offence was towards her, I 
have little dread of carrying its guilt with me, 
This is all I had to fay on this article. Let 
me be permitted never to ſpeak of it more, 
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EAVING Madam de Vercellis's nearly 
as | went there, | returned to my old Jand- 
lady, and remained there five or fax weeks, in 
which time health, youth, and lazineſs, of— 
ten rendered my conſtitution importunate. | 
was uneaſy, abſent, and penſive ; cried, ſigh- 
ed, deſired a happineſs I had no idea of, but 
whoſe privation, however, I felt, This fitu- 
ation cannot be deſcribed, and few men can 
even imagine it; becauſe the greateſt part have 
prevented this plenitude of life, at the ſane 
time tormenting and delightful, which, in 
0 drunkenneſs of deſire, gives a foretaſte 
enjoyment. My tired blood inceſſantly 
Led my head with girls and women; but not 
knewing their real uſe, I poſlefſed them whim- 
ſically in idea to my fancy without knowing 
what more to do with them; and theſe ideas 
kept my ſenſes in a Gifagreeadle activity, from 

which, fortunately, they did not teach me to 
deliver my ſcif. 2 had given my life to have 


met; 
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met, for a quarter of an hour, a Miſs Goton. 
But the time was paſt when children's play 


carry them thus far of themſelves. Shame, 
the companion of a bad conſcience, accom- 


panied my years; it had ſtrengthened my na- 


tural timidity to a degree of rendering it in- 


vincible, and never, at that time, or ſince, 
could J arrive at making a laſcivious propoſal; 
unleſs ſhe 1 made it to conſtrained me to it, in 
a manner, by her advances; though certain 
ſhe was not ſcrupulous, and almoſt ſure of be- 


ing taken at my word, 


My ftay with Madam de Vercellis procured 5 


me a few acquaintances I kept in with in hopes 


of making them uſeful]. I went to fee, ſome- 
times, among others, a Savoyard abbot, named 
M. Gaime, preceptor to the Count of Mel- 


larede's children. He was a young man little 
known, but of good fenſe, probity, and un- 
derſtanding, and one of the honeſteſt men J 
ever knew. He was of no uſe as to the object 


which ſent me to him; he had not credit 
enough to place me: but I received more pre- 


cious advantages from him, by which my whole 


life has profited ; the leſſons of a found mo- 


rality, and the maxiins of a right reaſon, In 
the ſucceſſive order of my inclinations I had al- 


ways been too high or too low; Achilles or 


Therſites; ſometimes a hero, ſometimes a vil- 


lain, M. Gaime took the pains to put me in 


my proper place, and to ſhew me to myſelf 


without fparing or diſcouraging me. He ſpoke 


to me very honourably of ny talents and my 
genius; but he added, that he ſaw obſtacles 


ariſe from them which would prevent me from 
5 E making 
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making the beſt of them, ſo that they would, 
according to him, ſerve me much leſs in the 
attainment of fortune, than in reſources to do 
without it. He painted me the true picture 
of human life, of which J had but wrong ideas: 
he explained to me, how in adverſity a wiſe 
man may always attain happineſs, and gain 
that wind which blows him there; how there 
is no happineſs without prudence, and how 
it 1s that prudence belongs to every condition, 
He greatly deadened my admiration for gran- 
deur, in proving to me, that thoſe who lorded it 
over others were neither wiſer nor happier than 
they were. He told me one thing, which of- 
ten occurs to my memory; and that is, if 
each man could read the hearts of others, 
there would be more people wiſh to deſcend 
than aſcend. This reflection, whoſe reality 
ſtrikes, and has nothing forced, has been very 
uſeful to me in the courſe of my life, in mak- 
ing me keep to my lot peaceably. He gave 
me the firſt true ideas of honeſty, which my 
bombaſtic genius had only known to excels. 
He made me underſtand, that the enthuſiaſm for 
ſublime virtue was of little ule in ſociety ; that 
in aiming too high you are ſubject to fall; 
that the continuity of little duties well fulfilled 
_ demanded no leſs ſtrength than heroic actions; 
that you find your account in it much better, 
both in reſpect to reputation and happineſs ; 
and that the eſteem of mankind was infinitely 
better than ſometimes their admiration, _ 
To eltabliſh the duties of a man, you mult 
remount to their firſt principles. Beſides, the 
ſtep J had taken, whereof my preſent ſituation 
e 
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was the conſequence, led us on to talk of reli- 


gion. It is readily conceived that the honeſt M. 


Gaime is, at leaſt in a great meaſure, the 


original of the Savoyard vicar. Prudence, 
only, obliged him to ſpeak with more reſerve ; 
he explained himſelf leſs openly on certain 
points; but as to the reſt, his maxims, his 
ſentiments, and his advice, were the lame, 


and even the counſelling me to return home, 


every thing happened juſt as I have piven it 
ſince to the public. Thus, without dwelling 
on converſations of which every one may ſee. 
the ſubſtance, I ſhall ſay that his leſſons, pru- 
dent, tho' without an immediate effect, were 


a5 0 many ſceds of virtue and religion! in my 


heart, which were never extinguiſhed, and 
| which waited, to fructify, a more lovely hand. 


Though till then my converſion was not 
very ſolid, I was nevertheleſs moved. Sd far 


from being tired of his diſcourſes, I reliſhed 


them on account of their elearneſs, their ſim- 


plicity, and particularly for a certain intereſt of 


the heart of which I faw them full. I have an 
atectionate turn, and was always endeared to 


People leſs ia proportion to the good they do 
mc, than that they with io do me, and! am ſel- 


»n miſtaken in them. I, therefore, was very 


| = of M. Gaime; I was in a manner his 


cond diſciple, and it produced the ineſtima— 
010 good of turning me from the inclination 
to vice my idle lite was d rawing me into. 
One day, thinking of nothing leſs, I was 
ſent for by theCount de la Roque. By continu- 
ally going, and not ſceing him, I grew tired, 
nd went no mote; 1 thought he had forget 
Vol. L G | 1 
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me, or that he had an ill opinion of me. I was 
miſtaken. He was witneſs, more than once, of 
the pleaſure I took in fulfilling my duty to his 
aunt; ſhe even told him of it, and he repeated 
it to me when I thought little of it. He re- 
ceived me well: told me, that, without amuſ- 
ing me with empty promiſes, he had ſought to 
get me a place; that he had ſucceeded ; that he 
would put me in the road of becoming ſome- 
thing, and that I muſt do the reſt; that the 
family he recommended me to was powerful 
and reſpectable; that I ſhould want no other 
help to preferment; and that, though treated 
at firſt as a ſimple ſervant, as- before, I might 
be affured, that, ſhould I be judged by my 
ſentiments and conduct above this ſtate, they 
were diſpoſed not to leave me in it. The end 
of this diſcouiſe cruelly contradicted the bril- 
liant hopes J had conceived at the beginning of 
it. What! always a foetman ? ſaid I to my- 
ſelf with a ſpiteful indignation, which confi- 
dence ſoon wiped away. I thought myſelf too 
little made for this place to dread their leay- 
ing me there. 5 
Ne took me to the Count of Gouvon, maſter 
of the horſe to the queen, and chief of the il- 
luſtrious houſe of Solar. The dignified air of 
this reſpectable old gentleman rendered the af- 
fability of the reception more affecting. He 
queſtioned me with concern, and J anſwered 
him with ſincerity. He ſaid to the Count de la 
Roque, | bad an agreeable phy ſiognomy which 
promiſed wit; that it ſeemed to him I had 
_ enough, but that was not all, and that he muſt 
ſee the reit. Then, turning towards me, S 
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ſaid he, the beginnings of almoſt all things 


are difficult; yours, however, ſhall not be 


much ſo. Be prudent, and try to pleaſe all 
here; this is for the preſent your whole buſineſs, 
As to the reſt, take courage; we'll take care 


of you. He immediately went to the Marchio- 


neſs of Breil, his daughter-in-law, and pre- 


ſented me ts her, and afterwards to the Abbe 
de Gouvon, his ſon, This beginning I liked. 


| I had already knowledge enough to know ſo 


much ceremony was not uſed at the reception 
of a footman, In fact, I was not treated as 
one. I dined at the ſteward's table; had no 
livery; and the Count of Favria, a giddy 
young man, ordering me behind his coach, 
his father forbid my going behind any cogch, 


or following any body out of the houſe. 1 


waited at table, however, and did in the houſe 


nearly the ſervice of a footman ; but I did it 


in ſome reſpect with liberty, without being 
bound particularly to any one. Except a few 
letters dictated to me, and ſome images I cut 
for the Count of Favria, I was maſter of al- 
molt my whole time. This method of acting, 
which I did not perceive, was ſurely very dan- 


gerous; it was ging, + 1a very inhuman ; for 
this extremely idle 
contract vices | ſhould not have had without it. 


ife might have made me 


But, luckity, this did not happen. M.Gaime's 


leſſons had made an impreſſion on my heart, 
and 1 ſo much liked them, I ſtole away ſome- 


times to hear more of them. I fancy thoſe 
who ſaw me ſteal out, little imagined where 
Iran to. Nothing could be more ſenſible than 
the advice he gave me on my conduct. Me 
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beginnings were admirable; I was of an 
afliduity, an attention, a zeal, which charm- 
ed every one. The Abbe Gaime prudently 
adviſed me to moderate this firſt fervour, for 
tear it ſhould relax, and they ſhould take no- 
tice of it. Your beginning, ſaid he, f is a rule 
of what they will expect of you : endeavour 
to ſpare yourſelf ſomething to be done hereaf. 


ter, but take care never to do leſs than you do 


nov. 


As they had examined me but little on my 
trifling talents, and {luppoled 1 had no more 
than nature had given me, it did not appear, 


although the Count of Gouvon had promiſed, 


that they intended any thing for me. Things 
| haypenel croſs, and | was nearly forgot. The 


Marquis of Breil, fon to the Count of Gouvon, 
was at that time ambaſſador at Vi jenna. Dome 
unexpected buſineſs happened at court, which 
was felt in the family; and they were ſome weeks 
in an azitation which left little time to think of 
me. However, till then I had relaxed but 
little. One thing did me good and harm; by 
ping me from all external diflipation, I Was 
rendered a little more inattentive to my duty. 
Miſs de Breil was a young lady about my 
age, well made, handſome enough, extremely 


| fal ir, with ver ry black hair, and, though black- 


eyed, had in her countenance the mild look of 
a fair Woman, which my heart could never 
reſiſt. Phe court dreſs, fo favourabic to young 
Few ©, ſnewed her pretty ſtature, expoled her 


bee 'S and thoulders, and ieudered her com- 


plexion ill more dazzling from the mourning 


then worn, You will ſays it is not a ſetvant's 


place 
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place to perceive choſe things; I was, without 
coubt, to blame, but 1 did perceive them, and 
was not the only one. The ſteward and 
valet de chambre talked of them ſometimes at 
table, with a rudeneſs which hurt me oreatly. 
My head was not, however, fo far loſt as to be 
quite in love, [ did not forget my'e'!, | kept 
my diſtance, and my deſires did not cven man- 
cipate. I was happy to fee Miſs de Breil; 

hear her ſay any thing which ſhewed wit, ſenſe, 
or modeſty: my ambition, confined. to the 
pleature of ſerving her, did not go beyond its 


bounds. At table 1 was attentive in making uſe 


of them. If her footman quitted, a moment, 
her chair, you ſaw me placed there that in— 
ſtant: when not there, | was always oppolite 
her; I ſought in her looks what ſhe wanted; 
| watched the mament of changing her ohite, oY 
What would not I have given that ſhe would 

Jeign to command me, look at me, ſpeak to 

me but a word! But no; I had the mortt- 
ſication of being a cypher in her eves; the 
did not even know ] was there. However, 
her brother, who ſometimes ſpoke to me at 
table, having ſaid ſome words not very oblig— 
ing, I made him fo ſmart and-well-turned an 
anſwer, ſhe remarked it, and threw her eyes 
on me. This look, which was but ſhort, did 
not tail to tranſport me. The next day a ſe- 
cond occaſion offered, and I made uſe of ir. 
There was much company to dinner, when, 


| to my great ſurpriſe, I ſaw the ſteward wait, 


his {a ord by his fide, and his hat on his head. 

| The converſation by chance turned on the 

motto of the houſe of Solar, which was on the 
OG 3 tapeſtry 
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tapeſtry in the room with the arms. Tel fert gui 


ne tue pas. As the Piedmonteſe ate not in ge- 
neral verſed in the French language, ſome of 
them found in this motto an orthographical 
error, and ſaid that in the word fert there 

The old Count of Gouvon was going to 
anſwer, when, looking towards me, he ſaw 
I ſmiled without daring to ſay any thing : he 
ordered me to ſpeak. I then ſaid, I did not 
think the f too much—that ſert was an old 


French word, which did not derive from the 


noun ferus,fierce, threatening, but from the verb 


Ferit, he ſtrikes, he wounds—that the motto, 
therefore, did not appear to me to ſay, Many 
a one threatens, but many a one ſtrikes, who 


does not kill. 


Ihe whole company ſtared at me, and ſtar- 
ed at each other, without ſaying a word, 
Never was ſo great a ſurpriſe, But what 


flattered me moſt was to ſee plainly an air of 
ſatisfaction in the countenance of Miſs de Breil. 
This diſdainful perſon condeſcended to caſt at 


me a ſecond look, which was at leaſt worth the 


firſt; then turning her eyes towards her grand- 


papa, ſhe ſeemed to expect with a ſort of im- 
patience the commendation he owed me, and 
which he gave me in fact ſo full and ſo entire, 


and with an air ſo full of ſatisfaction, that 


the whole table was eager to join in chorus. 


This inſtant was ſhort, but delicious in every 


reſpect. This was one of thoſe uncommun 
moments which bring back things to their na- 


tural order, and revenge merit abaſed by the 
injury of fortune. A few minutes afterwards, 
Miſs 
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Miſs de Breil, raiſing her eyes once more on 
me, begged me, in a voice as timid as it was 
affable, to bring her ſomething to drink. You- 
judge I did not make her wait. But in ap- 
proaching I was ſeized with ſo great a tremb- 
ling, that, having filled her glaſs too ful], I 
ſpilt ſome of the water on her plate and even 
on herſelf. Her brother giddily aſked me why _ 
I ſhook ſo? This queſtion did not ferve to re- 
cover me, and Mits de Breil reddened like a 
8 . . 
Here finiſhed the romance; where you will 

remark, as with Madam Baſile, and in the 
whole courſe of my. hiſtory, that I am not 
happy in the concluſion of my amours, I in 
vain attended the antichamber of Madam de 
Breil; I never more obtained one mark of at- 
tention from her daughter. She went out and 
in without looking at me, and, for my part, 
I hardly dared look towards her. I was even 
ſo ſtupid and ſo unſkilled, that one day in. 
paſſing ſhe let fall her glove ; inſtead of flying 
to the glove which I could have covered with 
kifles, I dared not ſtir from my place, and 
ſuffered it to be taken up by a great lubber of 
a valet, whom I could have Knocked. down 
with pleaſure, That [ might be entirely in- 
timidated, 1 had not the good fortune to pleaſe 


Madam de Breil. She not only never ordered 


my ſervice, but never accepted it; and ſind- 


ing me twice in her antichamber, ſhe aſked 


me very coldly if | had nothing to do? I was 


_ obliged to leave this dear antichamber : at firſt. 
I was ſorry; but other things happening, I ſoon 


thought no more of it. I had ample amends _ 
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for the diſdain of Madam de Breil in the boun- 
ty of her father-in-law, who at laſt perceived 
I was there. On the evening of the dinner I 
ſpoke of, he held a converſation with me half 
an hour, with which he ſeemed ſatisfied, and 
which highly delighted me, This good old 
gentleman, though a man of ſenſe, "had leſs 
than Madam de Vercellis, but he was more 
compaſſionate; I therefore fuccecded better 
with him. He told me to attend the Abbe de 
_ Gouvon, his ſon, who was inclined to ſerve 


me; that this inclination, if I would i im 


pfove it, might be uſeful to me, in 98 
me to acquire what I wanted for the deſtina- | 
tion they intended me. The next morning I 

ran to the Abbe, He did not receive me as a 
ſervant; made me fit down at the corner of 
his hre; and, queſtioning me with the great- 
eſt 'mildneſs, he found my education, which 
had attempted too many things, had com- 
pleted none. Seeing particularly I knew a 
little Latin, he undertook to teach me more. 
It was agreed I ſhould go to him every morn- 
ig, and I began the next day. Thus, by 
one of thoſe caprices you wil] often meet in 
the courſe of my life, at the ſame time above 

and below my condition, I was diſciple and 
valet to the ſame family, and in my ſervitude 
LT had nevertheleſs a preceptor whote birth 
entitled him to be a preceptor to the ſons of 
kings only. 

The Abbe de Gouvon was a younger ſon, 
450 deſigned by his family to a biſhopric; his 
ſtudies, for this reaſon, had been carried far- 
ther than is uſual to children of quali ty BEN ad 

cen 
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been ſent to the univerſity of Sienna, where 


he remained ſeveral years, and from whence 
he brought a pretty ſtrong doſe of cruſcantiſm, 
in order to be at Turin what formerly the 


| Abbe de Dangeau was at Paris. A diſguſt of 
theology threw him into the belles-lettres; 
this is common enough in Italy to thoſe who 
enter the career of prelacy. He had, par- 
ticularly, read the poets; he wrote Latin and 
italian verſe pretty well. He had, in a word, 


the neceſſary taſte for forming mine, and gty= 1 
ing ſome choice to the medley with which 1 


had ſtuffed my head. Bur, whether my chatter 
had deceived him on my knowledge, whether 
he could not ſupport the tediouine(s of ele- 


mentary Latin, he put me too forward; I had 


ſcarcely tranllated a few fables of Pp b 


but he threw me into Virgil, where 1 hardly 
underſtood any thing. It was my fate, as will 
be ſcen in the lequel, often to be taught Latin, 
and never to know it. I, nevertheleſs, la- 
bouted zealouſly enough ; and the Abbe la- 
viſhed his attention with a kindneſs whoſe re— 
membrance yet moves me. 1 ſpent a good 
part of the morning with him, as well for my 
infruQion as for bis ſervice ; ; not tor that of 
his perion, for ac never {ſuffered me to do any; 

but to Write under his direction, and to copy. 


My function of ſecretary was much more uſe- 


- 


ful to me than that of pupil. I learnt not 


only Italian in its purity, but it gave me a 
tale for literature, and ſome diſcernment of 

od authors, which is not acquired at Ja 
15 Du's, and which was afterwards uſeful to 
me, when 1 worked alone, 


TE Tres Theſe 
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Theſe days were thoſe of my life when I 
could, without romantic projects, moſt reaſon- 
ably give into the hope of preferment, The 
Abbe, well ſatisfied with me, told every one 
ſo; and J was ſo ſingularly in his father's 
favour, the Count of Favria told me he had 
talked of me to the King. Madam de Breil 
Had likewiſe left off treating me with that air 
of contempt. In fine, I became a fort of favour- 
ite in the family, to the great jealouſy of the 
reſt of the ſervants, who, ſeeing me honoured 
dy the inſtructions of their maſter's ſon, felt 
. I was not long to remain their equal. 
As much as I could judge of the views they 
bad for me by a few words dropt at random, 
but on which I did not reflec til! afterwards, 
it appeared to me, the houſe of Solar, wiſhing 
to run the career of embaſhes, and perhaps 
open, in time, the-road to the miniſtry, might 
have been glad to form, before-hand, a perſon 
of merit and talents, and who, depending 
entirely on them, had been able, in time, to 
have obtained its confidence, and ſerve it eſ- 
ſentially. This project of the Count de Gou- 
von was noble, judicious, magnanimous, and 
truly worthy a great, good, and prudent man; 
but, beſides that I did not ſee its whole extent, 
it was too judicious for my brain, and requir- 
ed too much conſtraint. . My ſtupid ambition 
ſought fortune through adventures only; and 
| ſeeing no woman in all this, this method of 
preferment ſeemed flow, painful, and dull; 
though J ought to have ſeen it much more 
honouurable and certain, as women had no 
hand in it: the ſpecies of merit they protect, 
| | Was 


A J. „ üb. I 


was not, certainly, equal to what was ſuppoſed 
in me. | | ak 
Every thing went on miraculouſly. I had 
obtained, almoſt forced the eſteem of every 
one: the proofs were got through, and I was 
generally regarded in the family as a young 
man who had the greateſt hopes, who was not 
in his place, but expected to be there, But 
my place was not that aſſigned me by mankind; 
I was to reach it by a quite different road, I 
come to one of the characteriſtical touches 
peculiar to me, which it is ſufficient to ſhew- 
the reader, without adding a reflection. 
Although there were many new converts of 
my ſpecies at Turin, I was not fond af, nor 
ever would ſze one of them. But 1 ſaw ſome 
Geneveſe who were not of them; among 
others, a M. Muſſard, nick-named Wry-chops, 
a miniature painter, and a diſtant relation. This. 
M. Muffard found out my abode with the Count 
de Gouvon, and came to fee me with another- 
Geneveſe named Bicle, whole. companion I 
bad been during my apprenticeſhip. Bacle 
was a very wes Thes ſprightly young fellow, 
full of jocoſe ſallies his youth rendered extreme 
ly agreeable. I am at once infatuated by M. 
Bacle, but ſo much infatuated as not to be able 
to quit him. He was ſoon to depart on his return 
to Geneva. What a loſs I was going to ſuffer ! | 
felt its whole weight. The better, how- 
cver, to engroſs the whole time he ſtayed, I 
never left him, or rather he never left me; for 1 
was not at firſt ſo far Joſt as to go out without 
leave and fpend the day with him: but very 
ſoon, obſerving he contiaually beſet me, he 
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was ſorbid the houſe, 1 was ſo much heated, 
that, forgetting every thing, except my friend 
Bacie, I never went to the Abbe nor the Count, 
nor was to be found any longer in the hoſe, 
J was reprimanded, but did not liſten to it. 
They threatened to diſmiſs me. This threat 
was my ruin; it let me perceive it pollible 
Bacle might not go alone. From that time 
1 ſaw no other pleaſure, no other fate, no 
other happineſs than that of making a like 
journey; and I ſaw in it but the ineffable fe- 
licity of the journey, at the end of which, 
to complete it, I diſcovered Madam de Warens, 
but at an immenſe diſtance; for returning to 
Geneva I never thought of. The mountains, 
the fields, the woods, the rivulets, the villages, 
ſucceeded each other without end and without 
ceaſing, with freſh delights: : this heaven! 
— ſeemed to ſay it would abſorb my whole 
ife. I recollected with rapture: how much 
this journey delighted me before. What 
muſt it be, when, to all the charms of 
indep. ndence, would be joined that of going 
with a companion of my age, of my inclinations, 
and of good humour, without reſtraint, with- 
out obligation of going on or reſting _ 
as we pleaſed? A man muſt be a fool, 
ſacrifice a like occaſion to projects of am- 
bition of a tardy, difficult, and uncertain exe- 
cution, and which, ſuppoſe them realiſed, were 
not worth, in all their ſplendor, a quarter of 
an hour's real pleaſure and freedom in youth. 
Full of this wiſe f ncy, I conducted myſelf 
ſo well, 1 brought about to get myſelf tur ed 
out, and, to ſay truth, it was not without 


tou 
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trouble. One evening, on coming home, the 
ſteward ſignified to me my diſmiſſion by the 
Count's order. It was preciſely what I want- 
ed; for ſeeing, in ſpite of myſelf, the extra- 
vagance of my conduct, I added, to excuſe it, 
injuſtice and ingratitude, thus imagining to 
throw the blame on others, and be juſtified in 
my own eyes in an act of neceſſity. I was 
told from the Count Favria to ſpeak to him the 
next morning before my departure; but as 
they perceived my brain was turned, and that 
I was capable of not obſerving it, the ſteward 
put off till after this viſit the preſent intended 
me, and which aſſuredly I had badly earned; 


for, not having left me in the ſtate of a valet, 3 


had no fixed wages. 
The Count of Favria, young and giddy as 
he 1 was, ſhewed on this occaſion the moſt rea- 
ſonable language, and, I almoſt dare advance, 
the tenderelt ; ſo much did he recal, in the moſt 
flattering and touching manner, the attention of 
his uncle and the intention of his grandtather, 
In fine, having brought, in lively colours, to 
my view, what | ſacrificed to my ruin, he of- 
fered to make my peace, exacting, as the only 
condition, that 1 no more ſaw the ſorry wretch 
who had ſeduced me. g 
It was ſo plain he did not ſay this of him- 
ſelf, that, in ſpite of my ſtupid inconſiderate- 
nels, I felt all the bounty of my old maſter, 
and it touched ine: but this dear joutncy was 
to imprinted on my imagination, that nothing 
could balance its charms I was ablolutely 
beyond my wits; 1 grew flouter, more har- 
dened, alfecled havghtineſs, and arrogantly 
an- 
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anſwered, that, as they had given me my diſmiſ- 
ſton, I had taken it; that it was too late to retract; 
and that, whatever might happen to me, I was 
reſolved never to be turned twice out of the 
ſame houſe. At this, the young man was 
juſtly irritated, gave me the epithets I deſerved, 
turned me out of his room by the ſhoulders, 
and ſhut the door on my heels. For my part, I 
went off triumphantly, as one who had gained 
the greateſt victory; and, for fear of having 
a ſecond combat to ſuſtain, I had the bafeneſs 
to depart without going to thank the Abbe for 
F EE: „„ 
To conceive how far I carried my delirium 
at this time, you ſhould be acquainted to what 
a point my mind is ſubject to be heated by the 
leaſt trifle, and with what force it plunges in- 
to the idea of an object which attracts it, how- 
ever vain this obje& might ſometimes be. The 
moſt fooliſh, the moſt childiſh, the moſt unac- 
countable plans, ſooth my favourite idea, and 
ſhew me ſuch a probability as to give into them. 
Would one believe, that, at near nineteen, 1 
ſhould build my hopes on an empty phial for 
the ſubſiſtence of the reſt of my days? Well, 
hearken. N 5 : <6 
The Abbe de Gouvon made me a preſent, 
a few weeks before, of an Hern fountain, very 
pretty, which delighted me. By continually 
playing this fountain, and talking of our 
journey, we imagined, the wiſe Bacle and I, 
that one migbt aſſiſt the other, and prolong 
it, What in the world could be ſo curious as 
an Hern fountain? This principle was the 
foundation on which we built our fortune. 
We 


| agrecably, however, as J expected, but not 
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We were to aſſemble the country- people of 
each village around our fountain, and there 
meals and good living were to fall on us in 
greater abundance, as we were both perſuaded 
proviſions coſt thoſe who gather them nothing, 
and that when they did not ſtuff ſtrangers with 
them, twas mere ill- nature. We imagined 
every where feaſtings and rejoicings, ſuppoſing 
that, without any other expence than the wind 
of our lungs, and the water of our fountain, 
we ſhould be defrayed in Piedmont, in Savoy, 
in France, and all over the world. We laid 
out endleſs projets for our journey, and di- 
rected our courſe northward, rather for the 
pleaſure of croſſing the Alps, than for the ſup- 
poſed neceſſity of ſtopping at laſt any where. 
This was the plan on which I began the 
campaign, abandoning, without regret, my 
protector, my preceptor, my ſtudies, my hopes, 
and the expectation of an almoſt certain 
fortune, to begin the life of an abſolute vaga- 
bond. Farewel the capital, farewel the court, 
ambition, vanity, love, the fair, and all the 
brilliant fortune whoſe hopes had guided me 
the preceding year! I ſet off with my foun- 
tain and my friend Bacle, a purſe ſcantily 
garniſhed, but an heart leaping with joy, and * 
thinking of nothing farther than this ſtrolling 
felicity to which P had at once confined my 
ſhining projects. e . 


I made this extravapant journey almoſt as 


exactly in he ſame manner; for, although 
our fountain amuſed, a few minutes, in the 
public-houſes, the landlord and his wait- 

.. 
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ers, we muſt, nevertheleſs, pay at parting. 
But that troubled us little: we thought to 
make uſe heartily of this reſource when our 
money failed only. An accident ſaved us the 
trouble; the fountain broke near Bramant, 
and it was quite time; for we felt, without 
daring to ſay fo, that it began to tire us. This 
misfortune rendered us gayer than before, and 
we laughed heartily at our inconfiderateneſs 
in having forgot that our cloaths and ſhoes 
were wearing, or imagining we could replace 
them by the diverſion of our fountain, We 
continued our journey as merrily as we began 
it, but drawing a little nearer an end, where ; 
our exhauſted purſes made it neceſſary to ar- 
rive. 

1 hambery became penſive, not on the 
folly I had committed; never did man ſo ſoon 
or ſo well make up his mind on the paſt; 
but on the reception which awaited me at 
Madam de Warens's; for I looked on her 
houſe exactly as my paternal one. I wrote to her 
on my entrance at the Count de Gouyon's; ſhe 
knew the footing I was on, and in compli- 
menting me ſhe gave me ſome wiſe i args on 
the manner in which 1 vught to anſwer the 
| kindneſs they ſhe ed me. dhe looked on my 
fortune as certain, did I not deſtroy ic by my 
owWwn fault. What would ſhe; ſay on ſecing 
me: it never once came into my head chat 
ſhe might ſhut her dot againſt me; but I 
' dreaded rhe  vexation 1 ſhould caule her; I 
dreaded har reproaches, inarper to me than 
want, 4 refoive. to endure all in ſilence, and 
dy every thing to appzale her. 1 law in the 
uni- 
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univerſe but her alone; to live out of her fa- 
vour could not be. | 
I was moſt uneaſy about the companion of 
my journey; Which I was ſorry to tell him, 
and whom I dreaded I ſhould not be able eaſily 
to get rid of, I prepared this ſeparation by 
living cooly with him the laſt day: the droll 
fellow comprehended me; he was more crazy 
than ſottiſh, TI imagined this change would 
affect him; I was wrong; my friend Bacle_ 
was not to be affected. We had hardly ſet our 
| foot in Annecy, but he ſays to me, Thou art at 
home, ſhook me by the hand, bid me farewel, 


turned on his heel, and went off. I never heard _ 


of him ſince. Our acquaintance and our friend- 
ſhip laſted together about ſix weeks; but the 
effects have laſted as long as myſelf.  _ 
How did my heart beat in approaching the 
| houſe of Madam de Warens! My legs trem-_ 
bled under me, my fight was overcaſt ; I ſaw 
nothing, heard nothing, nor ſhould have known 
any one; I was forced to ſtop ſeveral times to 
breathe and recover my ſenſes, Was it the 
car of not obtaining the aid I wanted that 
troubled me to this degree? At the age I was 
of, does the dread of ſtarving produce thoſe al- 
larms? No, no, I ſpeak it with as much 
truth as pride; never at any time of my life 
could intereſt or indigence boaſt of having re- 
joiced or opprefſed my heart. In the courſe 
of a life unequal and memorable by its viciſ- 
ſitudes, often without an aſylum or bread, 1 
always ſaw with the ſame eye both opulence. 
and miſery. At a pinch I had begged or ſtole 
lice another, but feel no uneaſineſs at being re- 
1 duced 
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duced to it. Few men have ſuffered like me, 
few have ſhed ſo many tears in their life= 
time ; but never did poverty, or the dread of 
falling into it, cauſe me to heave a ſigh or drop 
a terer. My ſoul, proof againſt fortune, ac- 
| knowledged no true happineſs or real miſe 
but thoſe. which did not depend on her, and 
it was when nothing was wanting on the fide 
of neceſſaries | felt myſelf the unhappieſt of 
mortals, N „ 
I had ſcarcely appeared before Madam de 
Warens but her countenance cheared me, 1 
| leaped at the firſt ſound of her voice, I ran 
to her feet, and in the tranſports of melting 
joy I preſſed my lips to her hand. For her 
part, I don't know whether ſhe had heard of 
my affair, but I ſaw little ſurpriſe in her 
countenance, and not the leaſt uneaſineſs. 
Poor little fellow! ſays ſhe, in a ſoothing: 
tone, you are here again then. I knew very 
well you were too young for this journey; 
Jam very glad, however, it did not turn out: 
ſo bad as I dreaded. She afterwards made me 
tell my whole ſtory, which was not long, 
and told very faithfully, concealing, however, 
a few articles, but without ſparing or excuſing 
myſelf, Os = 
The queſtion was my lodging. She con- 
ſulted her maid, I dared not breathe during 
this deliberation ; but when I heard I was to 
ſleep in the houſe, twas with trouble I con- 
tained myſelf; and 1 ſaw my little bundle 
carried to the room intended for me, nearly 
as St. Preux ſaw his chair carried back to 
Madam de Wolmar's. I had, to complete 1 
the 
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the pleaſure of learning that this favour was 
not to be tranſient, and, at a time they thought 
me attentive to other things, I heard her ſay, 
They may talk as they will, but fince Provi- 
dence has brought me him again, I am deter- 
mined not to abandon him, 8 5 
Here J am then, at laſt, fixed at her houſe. 
*T is not, however, from hence I date the hap- 
py part of my life, but it ſerved to prepare it. 
Although this ſenſibility of heart, which makes 
us really enjoy each other, is the work of na- 
ture, and perhaps a production of organiza- 
tion, it calls for a fituation to unfold itſelf. 
Without theſe occaſional cauſes, a man born 
with fine feelings would feel nothing, and go 


out of the world without having known his = 
exiſtence, Such, nearly, had I been till then, 


and ſuch had ] perhaps always been, had I ne- 
ver known Madam de Warens, or if, having 
known her, I had not lived long enough wit 
her to contract the gentle uſe of the affectionate 
ſentiments ſhe inſpired me with. I dare advance, 
he who feels only love, does not feel the great- 


eſt charms of this life. J am acquainted with 


another feeling, leſs impetuous perhaps, but 
more delightful a thou ſand times, which ſome- 


times goes with love, and is ſometimes ſeparated. 


from it. This ſentiment is not friendſhip alone 
neither; it is more luxurious, and tenderer: 1 
don't imagine it can act for one of the ſame ſex; 
at leaſt, I know friendſhip if ever man knew 
it, and never felt it for any one of my friends. 
This is not clear, but it will be in what fol- 
lows; feelings are not to be thoroughly deſ- 
cribed but by their effects, 0 

| dhe 
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She lived in an old houſe, but large enough 
to have a room of reſerve, in which ſhe receiv- 
ed company, and in which ſhe lodged me. 
This room was in the paſſage where I have 
ſaid we had our firſt conference, and beyond 
the little brook and gardens you perceived the 
country. This light was to the young inha- 
bitant not an indifferent thing. It was, ſince 
Boſſey, the firſt verdure | had ſeen before my 
window. Always encloſed by walls, 1 had 
never before my eyes but the tiles or the Arens, 
How charming and ſweet was this novelt. 
It very much increaſed my diſpoſition to. 
tenderneſs. | looked on this pleaſing land- 
ſcape as one of the favours of my dear protec- 
treſs: it ſeemed ſhe placed it there on purpoſe 
for me; I placed myſelf peaceably there by 
her fide; I ſaw her every where between the 
flowers and the verdure; her charms and thoſe 
of the ſpring were blended in my eyes. My heart, 
till then compreſſed, found itſelf more expand— 
ed in this ſpace, and my ſighs were breathed 
with more freedom among theſe orchards. | 

The magnificence 1 had ſeen at Turin was 
not found at Madam de Warens's, but I found 
cleanlineſs, decency, and a patriarchal abun- 
dance that oſtentation never reaches. She had 
very little plate, no china, no game in ber 
kitchen, or foreign wine in her cellai 5 but 
both were well furniſhed, at every one's ſer- 

vice, and in her earthen cups ſhe offered ex- 
_ cellent coffee. Whoever came there was in- 
vited to dine with her or at her houſe, and ne- 

ver workman, meſſenger, or traveller, went 
away without eating or drinking, Her houſe- 


hold 
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hold was compoſed of her own maid from 
Fribourg, pretty enough, named Merceret, 
a valet from her own country, named Claude 
Anet, whom we ſhall ſpeak of 'afterwards, a 
cook, and two hackney porters for her e, 
which happened rarely. This is a great deal for 
two thouſand livres a year; her little income, 
if well managed, would. have, nevertheleſs, ſuf- 
ficed to all this, in a country where the land is 
. extiemely good, and money very ſcarce. Un- 
happily, economy was never her favourite 
virtue; ſhe ran in debt, ſhe paid; money 
ſerved as a wedge, and ſo it went on. 

The manner her houſe was conducted was 
. preciſely what I would have choſen ; you may 
think I took the advantage of it with pleaſure, 

| was lealt plcaſed with fitting ſo long at table. 
She with trouble ſupported the firſt ſmell 'of 
ſoup or meat. This ſmell almoſt made her 
taint, and her diſguſt laſted ſome time. She 
came to by degrees, chattered, but did not 
cat. Tas half an hour before ſhe tried the 
_ tirſt bit. TI had dined three times in this time 
my meal was hniſhed long before the began 
| hers. I kept her company, and thus cat for 
two without finding myſelf. worſe. for it; In 
fine, I gave into the agreeable ſentiment of 
| the well- being'l found, with herz ſo much the 
readier, as this well- being I enjoyed was mixed 
With no uneaſineſs on the means of ſupport- 
ing it. Not being yet in the ſtrict confidence 
of her affairs, I ſuppoſed her in a ſtate of al- 
ways continuing the ſame. | found the ſame. 
plcealure in her houſe afterwards; but, better 
informed of her real lituation, aud ſeeing 


the 
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the anticipated on her income, I did not en- 
Joy it with the ſame tranquillity. [Foreſight 
has always, with me, ſpoiled enjoyment, I 


ſaw futurity in vain ; I never could avoid:it. 
From the firſt day the eaſieſt familiarity was 
entertained between us to the ſame. degree it 
continued during the reſt of her life, Little 
Dear was my name, Mamma hers; and we 
always lived together, Little Dear and Mamma, 


even when years had almoſt effaced the diffe- 
rence between us. I find that theſe two names 
marvellouſly render the idea of our tones, the 


ſimplicity of our manners, and particularly the 


relation of our hearts. She was tome the ten- 
dereſt of mothers, who never ſought her plea- 
ſure, but always my good ; and if ſenſe formed 
a part in my paſſion for her, twas not to 


change its nature, but only to render it more 


Exquiſite to infatuate me with the charm of 
having a mamma young and pretty, whom it 


delighted me to careſs: I ſay to careſs, in a 


literal ſenſe; for ſhe never thought of ſparing 
her kiſſes or the tendereſt maternal careſſes, and 
it never entered my heart to abuſe it. You 


will ſay we had, however, at laſt, relations 


of another ſort : agreed i but ſtay a little 31 
can't ſay all at once. | 


The fight of her, at our firſt interview, 


Vas the only inſtant truly paſſionate 'ſhe ever 


cauſed me; and even that inſtant was 'the 


work of ſurpriſe. My indiſcreet looks were 


never buſied under her handkerchief, though 
a plumpneſs little covered in this part might 


very well have drawn them there, I hai nei- 
ther tranſports nor deſires with her; 1 was in 


a Ja- 
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a raviſhing calm, enjoying without knowing = 
what, I could thus have ſpeat my life and eter- 
nity without being tired an inſtant. She was the 
only perſon with whom I never found a dry- 
neſs of converſation, which is the greateſt of 
puniſhments, from the obligation of ſupport- 
ing it. Our tete-a-tetes were not ſo much 
diſcourſe as an inexhauftible prattle, which 
to put an end to muſt be interrupted. So far 
from the obligation of talking, I was rather 
obliged to impoſe myſelf that of forbearing. 
By long contemplating her projects, ſhe loſt 
| herſelf in thought. Well, I let her remain 
ſo; I ſaid nothing, I gazed on her, and was 
the happieſt of men. I had, beſides, another 
ſingular trick. Without pretending to the 
favours of privacy, I continually Vaught it, 
and enjoyed it with a paſſion which degene- 
rated to fury, if it was interrupted. As ſoon 
as any one came in, man or woman, 'twas 
equal to me, I went out murmuring, not _ 
able to remain a third in her company. 
went and counted the minutes in her anti- 
chamber, curling, a thouſand times, theſe 
eternal viſitors; nor could I conceive how | 
they had ſo much to ſay, becauſe I had 
ſtill more. „% nn - 
never felt my whole paſſion for her, but 
when | did not ſee her. When I ſaw her 1 
was contented only; but my uneafineſs at her 
abſence carried me to a degree of grief. The 
neceſſity of living with her gave me tranſports 
ſo melting as often to draw tears. I ſhall ne- 
ver forget one great holiday, whilſt ſhe was at 
veſpers, I took a walk out of town, my ue 


* 
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filled with her image and an ardent deſire to 
ſpend my days with her. I had ſenſe enough 
to ſee, that, at preſent, it was not poſſible, and 
that a happineſs I fo well reliſhed would be 
ſhort. This gave my contemplation a forrow- 
fulneſs which had, however, nothing gloomy 
in it, and which was allayed by flattering hope, 
The ſound of the bells, which always fingu- 
larly affected me, the ſinging of birds, the 
> clearneſs of the weather, the ſweetneſs of the 
landſcape, the houſes ſcattered and rural, in 
which I placed in idea our common abode; all 
this ſtruck me with an impreſſion ſo lively, fo 
tender, ſo penſive, and fo touching, that I ſai 
my ſel f, as in extacy, tranſported to thoſe happy 
times, and in thoſe happyabodes,where my heart, 
poſſeſſing every felicity that could delight it, 
taſted them in raptures inexpreſhble, without 
ever thinking of ſenſual voluptuouſnels. I never 
remember to have launched into futurity fo 
forcibly, and with ſuch illuſions, as at that 
time; and what ſtruck me moſt in the reco]- 
lection of this conceic, when it was realized, 
was to find the objects exactly ſuch as I had 
imagined them, If ever the dream of a man 
awake had the air of a prophetic viſion, it was 
certainly this. 1 was deceived in its imaginary 
duration only ; for the davs, and the years, and 
the whole life, paſſed in an unalterable tran- 
- __ _quillity, but in effect it all laſted but an in- 
ſtant. Alas! my moſt certain happineſs was 
but a dream. Its accompliſhment was almoſt 
-inftantly followed by ſleeping no more. 
I fnould never end, was I to enter into 
the paiticulars of all the ſollies the remem- 
ESD _ brance 
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brance of this dear Mamma cauſed me to act, 


when I was not in her ſight, How many 
times I have kiſſed her bed, in thinking ſhe 


had lain there; my curtains, all the furniture 
of the room, in thinking they were hers, 


that her dear hand had touched them ; even_ 


the floor on which I laid myſelf, thinking 
ſhe had walked there. Sometimes, even in her 
preſence, the greateſt extravagancies have fallen 


from me, that only the moſt violent paſſion 


ſeemed able to inſpire. One day at table, at 
the time of her putting a bit in her mouth, I 
cry out I ſee a hair in it; ſhe ſpits it out on her 


plate; I greedily lay hold of and ſwallow it. 


lun a word, between me and the molt paſſio- 
nate lover there was but only one eflential dif- 
terence, and that renders my ſtate almoſt in- 
conceivable to reaſon, 5 5 


was returned from Italy, not altogether as 


I went, but as, perhaps, never at my age any 
one came back. I brought back from thence, 
not my virginity, but my maidenhead, 1 


had felt the progreſs of years; my trouble- 
lome conſtitution, at laſt, declared itſelf ; and 


us firſt eruption, extremely involuntary, gave 
ne apprehenſions for my health, which paint, 


better than any thing elſe, the innocence in 


which I had lived till that time. But my 
fears being ſoon removed, I learnt this danger- 
cus ſupplement which diverts the courſe of 
nature, and ſaves young people of my humour 
many diiorders at the expence of their health, 
their vigour, and ſometimes their life. This 
vice, which ſhame and timidity find fo conve— 
ent, has, beſides, great enticements for live- 
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ly imaginations ; that is, to diſpofe, in a man- 
ner, at will, of the whole ſex, and to make 


the beauties which tempt them ſerve their 
_ pleaſures without the neceſſity of obtaining 
their conſent. Seduced by this fatal advantage, 


1 laboured to deſtroy the ſound conſtitution 


nature had given me, and to which I had om 


time to form ſtrongly. Add to this diſpoſition 
the locality of my preſent ſituation; Jodged at 
a pretty woman's, careſſing her image in my 


heart, ſeeing her inceſſantly in the day-time, 


at night ſurrounded by objects which recal 


her to my mind, ſleeping in the bed [ know 
the has ſlept in. What ftimulants! Whatever 


reader repreſents them to himſelf, looks on 


me as already half dead. Quite the contrary : 
that which ſhould have deftroyed me. pre- 
_ Ciſely ſaved me, at leaſt for ſome time. Drown- 


ed in the pleaſure of her company, the ardent 
deftre of paſſing my days in it, abſent or pre- 
ſent, I always ſew in her a tender mother, a 
beloved ſiſter, a delightful friend, and nothing 


| farther, I always ſaw her ſo, continually the 


ſame, and faw nothing but her. Her image, 
always preſent, left room for no other; ſhe 
was, to me, the only woman exiſting ; and 


the extreme genticnefs of ſentiment with which 
ſhe inſpired me, not allowing my ſenſes time 


to awaken for others, defended me from her 


and the whole ſex. In a word, I was mode- 


rate becauſe I loved her. From theſe effects, 
which I badly relate, tell me who can, of 
what ſpecies was my paſſion for her ? For my 


part, all I can ſay of it is, that, if this ſeems 


very extraordinary, what follows will appear 
much more fo, N I ſpeat 
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I ſpent my time the moſt agrecably, em: 
ployed on things which pleaſed me leaſt. Theſe 
were either plans to adjuſt, bills to write out, 
receipts to tranſcribe : there were herbs to 
pick, drugs to pound, ſtills to watch: and in 
the midſt of all this came crowds of travellers, 
beggars, viſits of all forts. You muſt enter- 
tain, all at once, a ſoldier, an apothecary, a 
prebendary, a lady of faſhion, and a layic. 
[ inveighed, I grumbled, 1 ſwore, I wiſhcd all 
this curſed medley at the devil. For her 
who took every thing gaily, my fury made 


| her laugh till tears came down her cheeks ; 


and that which made her laugh ſtill more 
was, to ſee me grow the more furious, as I 
could not help laughing myſelf. Theſe little 
intervals, which gave me the pleaſure of 
growling, were delightful; and if a chance guelt 
came in during the diſpute, ſhe knew how to 
make the molt of it for amuſement, in mali- 
ciouſly prolonging the viſit, and caſting now 
and then a glance at me, when l could will- 
ingly have beat her. She could hardly abſtain 
from buriting, on ſeeing me, conſtrained and 
moderate from decency, give her the looks of 
a demon, whilſt, from my heart, even in 
ſpite of me, I thought it all exceeding plea- 
lant.-.--* | „ 
All theſe things, without pleaſing me in 
themſelves, nevertheleſs, amuſed me, becauſe 
they made a part of a manner of being which 
charmed me. Nothing that was done around 
me, nothing they made me do, was after my 
taſte, but every thing was after my heart. 1 
believe I ſhould have arrived at a fondneis for 
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medicine, had not my diſguſt to it produced 
toying ſcenes which inceſiantly diverted us: 
it was, perhaps, the firſt time this art pro- 


duced a like effect. I pretended to know by 
the ſmel] a pound of drugs, and it is pleaſant 


to think I was ſeldom miſtaken. She forced 
me to taſte the moſt deteſtable drugs. Twas 
in vain I ran eff, or would have contended ; 


in ſpite of my refiſtance and my horrible 


grimaces, in ſpite of myſelf, and my teeth, 
when I ſaw thoſe lovely fingers approach m 


mouth, I muſt open it and ſuck. When all 


her little apparatus was aſſembled in one room, 


to hear us run and halloo amidſt the burſtings 
of laughter, you would have thought we were 


acting a farce, inſtead of making opiate or 


eli. 


My time was not, however, ſpent entirely 
in this foolery, I had found a few books in 
the reom I flept in: the Spectator, Puffendorf, 


St. Evremond, the Hentiade. Though I did not 


pielerye my old paſſion for reading, yet, to 


fill my leiſure, I read a little of all theſe. The 


Spectator, particularly, pleated me much, and 
was uſeful to me. The Abbe de Gouvon had 


taught me to read lels eagerly, and with more 
reflection; I edified more by ſtudy. I accuſ- 
tomed mylſcit to reflect on elocution, and on 


elegant coultruction;z I exerciſed myſelf in 
di.cerning pure French from the country dia— 
lect. For in:iance, I was corrected in an or- 


thographical tault i made with all our Gene- 


veſe, by theſe two verſes of the Henriade, 
.. - 0 . ; Q 
Salt vun ancien reſpect pour le ſang de leurs maitres 
\ Purlar 21car pour lui dans le ceur de ces traitres : 


The 
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The word parlat, which ſtruck me, taught me 
that there muſt be a t in the third perſon of the 
ſubjunctive; inſtead of which I wrote and pro- 

nounced parla, as in the preſent of the indicative. 
Sometimes I chattered with Mamma on my 
ſtudy; fometin:es read to her; I took great 
pleaſure in it; I exerciſed myſelf in reading 
well, and it was uſeful to me. I have ſaid 
ſhe had a well-cultivated underſtanding. It 
was then in all its prime. Several men of 
letters had endeavoured to render themſelves 
agreeable to her, and had taught her to judge 
of works of merit. She had, if I am allowed 
to ſay it, a taſte a little Proteſtant ; ſhe talked _ 
of none but Bayle, and extolled St. Evremond, 
who had been long dead in France, But that 
did not prevent her from knowing good lite- 
rature, and converſing very well on it. She 
had been brought up in choice ſociety, and 
coming to Savoy ſtill young, ſhe had loft, in 
the pleaſing company of the nobility of the 
country, the affected tone of the country of 
| Vaud, where the ladies take wit for ſenſe, and 


cannot ſpeak but in epigrams. 


Though ſhe had ſeen the court but little, 
the threw a rapid glance around it, which 
was, to her, ſufficient to know it. She always 
kept friends there, and, in ſpite of ſecret 
| jealouſy, in ſpite of the murmurs her conduct 
and debts excited, ſhe never loſt her penſion. 
| dhe had a knowledge of the world, and the 
| ſpirit of reflection, which knows to draw 
{ advantages from that knowledge, It was the 
favourite ſubje&t of her converſations, and 
preciſely, conſidering my chimerical notions, 

H 3 „ 
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the ſort of inſtruction I moſt wanted. We 
read together la Bruyere : he pleaſed her more 
than Rochefaucault, a dull and mortifying 
book, principally for youth who do not love to 
ſee man as he is. hen ſhe moralized, ſhe 
tometimes loft herſelf a little by wandering; 
but, with a kiſs now and then of the lips or 
hands, I kept my patience, and her tedioul- 
"neſs was not tireſome.  _ 1 
This life was too pleaſing to laſt. 1 ſaw it, 
and the uneaſineſs of ſeeing it terminate was 
the only thing which diſturbed its enjoyment. 
With all our foolery, Mamma ſtudicd me, ob- 
ſerved me, queſtioned me, and built up for 
my fortune vaſt projects which 1 could very 
well have done without. Happily, it was net 
ſufficient to be acquainted with my incling- 
tions, my taſte, and my trifling talents; oc- 
caſions were to be ſought to make them, uſeful, 


and theſe weie not the buſineſs of a day, 


Even the prejudices the poor thing had con- 
ceived in favour of my merit, retarded the 
ume of employing it, by making hcr more 
difficult on the choice of the means: in fine, 
all went as J could wiſh, thanks to the good 
opinion ſhe had of me; but it was to be Jow- - 

_ ered, and then farewel eaſe! One of her re- 

| lations, named M. d'Aubonne, came to ſee 
ber. He was a man of great underſtanding, 
cunning, and a genius for projects like her- 
ſelf, but did not ruin himſelf by them, a fort 
of adventurer. He came from offering the 
Cardinal of Fleury the plan of a lottery, ex- 
tremely well compoſed, but which was not 
 xeliſhed, He was going to offer it the cout 
0 
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of Turin, where it was adopted and put in 
execution. He ſtayed ſome time at Annecy, 
and became enamoured with the houſekeeper, 
who was a very amiable perſon, very much of 
my taſte, and the only one I ſaw with pleaſure 
at Mamma's. M. d'Aubonne ſaw me, his 
Linfwoman talked to him about me; he un— 
dertook to examine me, to ſee what I was pro- 
per for, and, if he found any genius in me, 

endeavour to place me. %% HT 
Madam de Warens ſent me to him two or 
three mornings following, on pretext of an 
errand, and without acquainting me with any 
thing of it before-hand. He took an excellent 
method of making me chatter, ſpoke freely with 
me, put me under as little reſtraint as poſſible, 
talked to me of trifles and on all forts of ſub- 
jects; all without ſeeming to obſerve me, 
without the leaſt affe ation, and as if, pleaſed 
with me, he would converſe without reſtraint. 
I was delightcd with him. The reſult of his 
obiervations was, that, whatever my exterior 
and my animated phyſtognomy might promiſe, 
i was, if not abſolutely a fool, at leaſt a boy of 
very little ſenſe, without ideas, almoſt without 
acquirements; in a word, a very ſhallow fellow 
in all reſpects; and that the honour of becoming 
ſome day the parſon of a village was the great- 
eſt fortune | ought to aſpire to, Such was the 
account he gave of me to Madam de Warens. 
This was the ſecond or third time I was thus 
judged; it was not the laſt, and the decree of 
NM Maſſeron has been often confirmed. _ 
The cauſe of theſe judgments is too much 
connected with my character not to want an 
VO H 4 expla- 
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explanation : for, in conſcience, it 1s plainly 
ſeen | cannot ſincerely ſubſcribe to them; and 
that, with all poſſible impartiality, whatever 
Meſſieurs Maſſeron, d'Aubonne, and many 
others have ſaid, I cannot take their word for 
them. I 

Two things, almoſt inalliable, unite in me, 
without my being able to conceive the man- 
ner. A conſtitution extremely violent, im- 
petuous and lively paſſions, and ideas flowly 
produced, confuſed, and which never offer 
till after the proper time. You would think 
my heart and mind do not belong to the ſame 
Individual, Sentiment quicker than light ls 
my foul, but, inſtead of enlightening, it fhres 
and dazzles me. I feel every thing and fee 
nothing. I am tranſported, but ſtupid; I 
muſt be cool to think. What aſtonithes is, 
that I have my feeling pretty ſure, penetration, 
and even delicate wit, provided they'll] wait 
for me: I can make an excellent impromptu 
at leiſure, but in an inſtant I never wrote or 
faid any thing clever. I could hold a pretty 
converfation by the poſt, as the Spaniards, it is 
Jaid, play at cheſs. When I read that ſtroke of 
the Duke of Savoy's, who turned round, keep- 
ing on his journey, to cry out, At your throat, 
Paris merchant! | ſaid, I am here. | 
This ſlowneſs of thought, joined to the vi- 
vacity of feeling, is not in my converſation 
only; 1 have it when alone alſo, and when 1 
write. My ideas are diſpoſed in my head with 
the greateſt difficulty : they circulate dully ; 

they ferment till they move me, heat me, give 
me palpitations; and, amidſt all gs Ne 
1 ee 
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I ſee nothing clearly; I cannot write a ſingle 


word; I muſt wait. Inſenſibly this vaſt emo- 
tion is ſuppreſſed, the chaos is diſperſed ; each 
thing takes its place, but ſlowly, and after a 


long and confuſed agitation, Have you ever 


— 


ſeen an opera in Italy ? In changing the ſcenes 
there reigns a diſagreeable diſorder on theſe 


grand theatres, which laſts a conſiderable time: 
the decorations are all intermixed ; you ſee in 


every part a pulling and hauling about which 
gives pain; you think the whole is turning 
topſy-turvy. By degrees, every thing is, how- 
ever, brought to its place, nothing is want 


ing, and you are greatly ſurprited to find a 
raviſhing fight ſucceed this long tumult. TI his 


piece of work nearly reſembles that which 
operates in my brain, when I would write, 


Had I firſt known how to wait, and then ren- 


der, with all their beauties, the things thus 


painted there, few authors would have ſur- 
palled me. nba 85 | 


Thence comes the extreme difficulty I find. 
in writing. My manuſcripts fcratched out, 


blotted, mixed, not legible, atteſt the trouble 


they coſt me. Not one but I was obliged to 


tranſcribe four or five times before it went to 
the preſs. I never could do any thing, the 


pen in hand, oppoſite a table and paper : twas 


in my walks, amidſt rocks and woods; 'twas 


in the night, during my ſlumbers; J wrote in. 
my brain, you may judge how ſlowly, parti- 
cularly to a man deprived of verbal memory, 


and who, in his life, never could retain ſix 


verſes by heart. Some of my periods have 
been turned and winded five or fix nights in 
. H s . 
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my head before they were in a ſtate for going 
on paper. From thence, likewiſe, I ſucceed 
better in works which demand Jabour, than 
in thoſe which muſt have a certain airineſs; as 
letters, a ſtyle I could never get the tone of, 
and whoſe occupation is to me the greateſt 
of puniſhments. I write no letters on the 
moſt trifling ſubject, which do not coſt me 
hours of fatigue; or, if I would write unme- 
diately what ſtrikes me, I can neither begin 
nor end; my letter is a long and confuſed 
verboſity; with trouble IL am underſtood when 
It is read. DC ¾ — 
1 am not only troubled to render my ideas, 
but even in receiving them. I have ſtudied. 
mankind, and think myſelf a tolerable good 
obſervator: nevertheleſs, I cannot ſee any 
thing in that I perceive; I ſee clearly that 
only I recolle&, and I have ro knowledge 
but in my recollections. Of all that's ſaid, 
of all tha.'s done, of all that palies in my 
preſence, I know nothing, I penetrate no- 
thing. The external ſign is all that ſtrikes 
me. But afterwards the whole returns again; 
J call to mind the time, place, tone, look, 
eſture, circumſtance; nothing eſcapes me. 
hen, from what they ſaid or did, I find out 
what they thought, and it is very ſeldom I 
miſtake, „„ 735 „ 
So little maſter of my judgment alone by 
_ myſelf, judge what J muſt be in converſation, 
when, to ſpeak a- propos, you muſt think at one 
and the ſame time of a thouſand things. The 
ſole idea of ſo many conformities, of which 
I am ſure to forget at leaſt ſome one, ſuffices 
| to 
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to intimidate me. I don't even comprehend 
how they dare talk in company: for at each 
word you muſt paſs in review before ever 
perſon there; you muſt be acquainted wit 


every man's character, know their hiſtory, to 
be aſſured of ſaying nothing which might of- 


fend ſome'of them; in which thoſe who fre- 
quent the world have a great advantage: know - 
ing better on what to be ſilent, they are ſurer 


of what they ſay; and with all that, they often 
let fall abſurdities. Judge, therefore, of him 


who falls there from the clouds! It is almoſt 
impoſſible he ſhould talk a minute with impu- 


nity. In private converſations there is ano- 
ther inconvenience I think worſe ; the necei- 
ſity of always talking. When you are ſpoke 


to, you mult anſwer ; and if nothing is ſaid, 
you muſt revive the converſation. This in- 
ſupportable conſtraint only would have diſ- 


guſted me of ſociety. I find no to.ture like 
that of the obligation of ſpeaking inſtantly and 
| continually, I don't know whether this pro- 


ceeds from my mortal averſion to all ſubjection; 


but it is ſufficient that if I muſt abſolutely talk, 


| infallibly talk nonſenſe. What ſtill is more 
fatal, inſtead of knowing when to be ſilent, if 


J have nothing to ſay, 'tis then, the ſooner to 


pay my debt, I have the frenzy of wanting to 


talk. 1 haſten to ſtammer quickly words 
without ideas, very happy when they mean 
nothing at all. Striving to hide my folly, I 


ſeldom fail to ſhew it. 
| believe here is enough to make it under- 


ſtood, how, without being a fool, I have 


116 never- 
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nevertheleſs often paſſed for one, even with 
people who were thought good judges; ſo much 
the more unhappily, as my phyſiognomy and 
eyes promiſed more, and that this expecta- 
tion fruſtrated, renders to others my ſtupidity 
more ſhocking, This detail, which a pecu- 
liar occaſion gave birth to, is not unneceflary 
to what follows. It contains the key to many 
extraordinary things I have been obſerved 
to do, which is attributed to a ſavage humour 
J have not. I ſhould love ſociety like another, 

was J not certain of appearing there, not only 
to diſadvantage, but quite different to what I 
am. My determination to write and hide 
myſelf from the world is preciſely that which 
ſuited me. Myſelf preſent, my parts had ne- 
ver been known, or even ſuſpected; and this 
bappened to Madam Dupin, though a woman 
of ſenſe, and though | lived in her houſe 
ſeveral years. She has often told me ſo her- 


ſelf ſince that time, However, all this ſuffers 


certain exceptions, and 1 ſhall! come over 
It again in the courſe of the work. 
I he meaſure of my talents thus fixed, the 
| Nate J was fit for thus deſigned, there was no 
farther queſtion, for the ſecond time, but the 
fulfilling my vocation. The difficulty was 
my not having gone through my ſtudies, or 
knowing, Latin enough even to become a 
prieſt, Madam de Warens propoſed ſending 
me to be iuſtructed ſome time at the Semi- 
nary. She mentioned it to the Superior; he 
was a Lazariſt, named M. Gros, a good- 
natured, halt- blind, meagre, rey -haited lit- 


10 
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tle man, the moſt ſpiritual and the leaſt pedan- 
tic Lazariſt I have known; which, in fact, is 
not ſaying much. EL 
He ſometimes came to Mamma's, who wel- 
comed him, and ſometimes let him lace her ſtays; 
an employment he willingly undertook. Whilſt 
he was thus in office, ſhe ran from one ſide of 
the room to the other, doing ſometimes one 
thing, ſometimes another. Drawn by the lace, 
the Superior followed grumbling, nnd ſayin 
every minute, Well, Madam, hold ſtill then. 
It produced a ſcene funny enough. e 
M. Gros heartily gave into Mamma's pro- 
ject. He was contented with a moderate ſa- 
lary, and undertook my inſtruction. Nothing 
Was wanting but the Biſhop's conſent, who 
not only conſented to it, but would pay it 
himſelf. He likewiſe permitted me to remain 
in the ſecular habit, till they could judge by 
a trial of the ſucceſs they might hope. 
What a change ! | muſt ſubmit. I went to 
the Seminary as to the place of execution, 
What a doleful place is a ſeminary ; eſpecially 
to him that comes from the houſe of a pretty 
woman I carried one book only, which! 
begged Mamma to lend me, and which was 
a great reſource to me. You would not gueſs 
what ſort of a book this was; a muſic book. 
Among the talents ſhe cultivated, muſic was 
not forgot. She had voice, ſung paſſably, and 
played the harpſichord a little. She had had the 
complaiſance to give me a few leſſons of muſic, 
and ſhe was obliged to bring me from far, for 
I hardly knew the muſic of our pſalms. JI had, 
nevertheleſs, ſo great a paſſion for this art, 1 
5 Want- 
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wanted to make a trial of exerciſing myſelf 
alone. The book | carried with me was not of 
the eaſieſt neither; *twas Clerambault's canta- 
tas. My application and obſtinacy may be 
conceived, when I tell you, that, l 
knowing either tranſpoſition or quantity, I 

arrived at decyphering and ſinging the firſt rici- 


= tative and the firſt air of the cantata of Al- 


pheus and Arethuſa: it is true, this air is 
ſcanned fo juſt, you need only recite the verſes 
with their meaſure to catch the air. 

There was a curſed Lazariſt at the Seminary 
who undertook me, and made me deteſt the 
Latin he would have taught me. He had ſhort, 
thick, black hair, a gingerbread face, a bull's 
voice, the looks of a pole-cat, a wild boar's 
briſtles inſtead of a beard ; his ſmile was from 
ear to ear; his limbs played like pullies in 
a puppet-ſhow : I have forgot his odious name; 
but his frightful, preciſe figure | have retain- 
ed; it is with trouble I recolle& him without 
horror. . I think I ſee him yet in the paſlage, 
pulling forward with grace his old ſquare bon- 
net as a ſign to come into his room, more 
dreadful to me than a cell. Judge of the con- 
traſt between ſuch a maſter for the diſciple of 
2 Court Abbe. 
| Had I remained two months at the mercy 
of this monſter, I am perſuaded my head 
would not have reſiſted. But the good-natured 
M. Gros, who perceived | was dull, eat no- 
thing, and grew thin, gueſſed the cauſe of my 
uneaſineſs; it was not difficult. He took me 
from the clutches of the animal, and by a ſtill 
more ſtriking contraſt put me to the _— 
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of men. He was a young Abbe from Faucigne- 
ran, named M. Gätier, who ſtudied at the 
Seminary, and, from complaiſance for M. Gros, 
and [ believe from humanity, was ſo kind as 
to take from his own ſtudies that time he gave 
to the direction of mine. I never ſaw a phy- 
ſiognomy more touching than M. Gatier's, 
He was fair, with a beard inclining to carroty. 
He had the common appearance of people of his 
province, who under a heavy outſide hide a 
deal of good ſenſe ; but that which truly cha- 
racteriſed him was a ſenſible, kind, and affable 
heart. He had in his large blue eyes a mixture 
of good temper, tenderneſs, and ſadneſs, which 
engaged one to wiſh him well, In the looks, 
in the tone of this poor young man, you 
would have ſaid he foreſaw his deſtiny, and 
that he felt himſelf born to misfortune. 
His character did not contradict his phyſi- 
een. Made up of patience and complai- 
ſance, he ſeemed to ſtudy with me rather than 
inſtruct me. Leſs would have done to have 
gained my eſteem ; bis predeceſſor had render- 
ed that extremely eaſy. Nevertheleſs, though 
he beſtowed ſo much time on me, and though 
each of us did all in his power, and although 
he took an exceeding good method, I advanced 
little with much labour. It is ſingular, that, 
with conception enough, I could never learn 
any thing by maſters; except my father and 
M. Lambercier. The little I have got ſince [ 
learnt alone, as you will fee. My reaſon, diſ- 
claiming every kind of yoke, cannot ſubmit. 
to the laws of the moment. Even the dread of 
not learning prevents my attention, For or 
| 1 
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of tiring him who ſpeaks, 1 feign to under- 
ſtand him; he goes on, and 1 underſtand no- 
thing of it. y reaſon will march at its own 
hour; it cannot ſubmit to another's. 
The time of ordination being arrived, M. 
Gatier returned to his province a deacon. He 
carried with him my grief, my attachment, and 
my gratitude. I ſent up prayers for him, which 
were no more heard than thoſe I made for my- 
ſelf. A few years afterwards 1 heard, that, 
being curate of a pariſh, he had a child by a 
pit the only one, though he had an extreme- 
tender boar: he had ever known. This 
| x © a dreadful ſcandal in a dioceſe fo ſeverely 
governed. Priefts, according to what is right, 
muſt get none but married women with child. 
Becauſe he failed in this law of conveniency, 
he was ſent to priſon, defamed, and turned 
out. I don't know waether afterwards he was 
able to ſettle his affairs; but the ſenſe of his 
misfortunes, deeply graven on my mind, re- 
turned when J wrote Emilius, and, uniting 
M. Gatier with M. Gaime, I made "of theſe 
two worthy prieſts the original of the Vicar of 
Savoy. I flatter myſelf the imitation did not 
diſgrace its modells. 
Whilſt ] was at the Seminary, M. 0 
was obliged to leave Annecy. M, took it 
in his head to be angry that he made love to his 
wife. I'was imitating the gardener's dog; 
for though Madam *** was amiable, he lived 
on Poor terms with her, and treated her fo 
brutally a ſeparation was talked of. M34 


was an ugly fellow, black as a mole, knaviſh 


as an owl, and who by dint of oppreſſions 
ended 
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ended by being himſelf driven out. It is ſaid 
the Provincials revenge themſelves on their 
enemies by ſongs; M. d' Aubonne revenged 
himſelf on his by a comedy: he ſent this 
piece to Madam ie Warens, who ſhewed it 
me. It pleaſed me, and inſpired me with a 
fancy to write one, to try whether I was in 
effect that blockhead the author had pronounc- 
ed me; but it was not till I came to Chambery 
I executed this project, in writing The Lover 
of Himſelf. Thus when I ſaid, in the preface 
to this work, | wrote it at eighteen, I curtailed 
a few years. ft -- on noe # 
I was about this time an adventure refers 
to, of little importance in itſelf, but which 
in reſpect to me has had effects that have made 
2 noiſe in the world when I had forgot it. I 
had, every week, permiſſion to go out. I 
have no occaſion to mention the uſe | made of 
it, One Sunday, being at Mamma's, a fire 
broke out in the buildings of the Cordeliers, 
joining the houſe ſhe occupied. This build- 
ing, in which was their oven, was ſtuffed full 
of dry faggots. The whole was in a ſhort 
time on fire. The houſe was in great danger, 
covered by the flames the wind brought there. 
They began to remove in haſte, and carry the 
goods into the garden, which was oppoſite my 
former windows, and beyond the brook I have 
already ſpoken of. I was ſo affrighted, 1 
_ threw indifferently out at the window every 
thing I laid hold of, even a large ftone mortar, 
which at any other time I could hardly have 
| lifted : IJ was going to throw, equally, a large 
looking-glaſs, if ſome one had not held 17 
C 
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The good Biſhop, who that day came to ſee 
Mamma, did not remain idle neither. He took 


her to the garden, where he began prayers with 
her and all thoſe who were there ; ſo that, 


coming up ſome time afterwards, I ſaw every 
one on their knees, and 1 fell on mine. During 
the holy man's prayer, the wind changed, but 


ſeo ſuddenly and fo a- propos, that che flames, 


which covered the houſe, and had already 
entered the windows, were driven to the 
other fide of the court, and the houſe re- 
reived no damage. Two years afterwards, 
M. de Bernex being dead, the Antonines, 
is old brethren, began to collect the pieces 
which might ſerve towards his beatification, 
At the inſtance of Father Boudet, I joined 
to theſe pieces an atteſtation of the Fac [ 
have juſt ſtated, in which I did well; but in 
that 1 did ill was giving this fact as à miracle. 
I had feen the biſhop at prayers, and during 
his prayers I ſaw the wind change, and even 
extremely a- propos: this I might have ſaid and 
certified; but that one of theſe two things was 
the c. uſe of the other, 1 ought not. to have 
atteſted, becauſe I could rot know it. How- - 
ever, as far as I can recollect my ideas at 
that time, a Gncere catholic I was in ear- 
neſt. The fondneſs for miracles ſo natural 
to the human heart, my veneration for this 
virtuous prelate, the ſecret pride of having 
mylelf contributed to the miracle, aided in 
 ſeducing me; and if this miracle had been 
the effect of the moſt ardent prayers, it is 
certain I might have attributed to myfelf a 
part of it. 
More 
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More than thirty years afterwards, when I 
publiſhed the Letters from the Mountain, 
N. Freron diſcovered this certificate, I don't 
know by what means, and made uſe of it in 
his paper. I muſt own the diſcovery was 
fortunate, and the patneſs appeared even to 
me extremely pleaſant, 

] was fated to be the outcaſt of all condi- 
tions. Although M. Gatier gave the leaſt 
unfavourable account poſſible, they ſaw it 
was not proportioned to my labour, which 
bad nothing encouraging to carry my ſtudies 
_ farther, The Biſhop and the Superior, therefore, 
gave me over, and I was returned to Madam 
de Warens as a perſon not worth the making 
even a prieſt of; in other reſpects a good lad, 

ſay they, and not vicibus: this caufed her, 
in ſpite of every diſpiriting prejudice againſt 
me, not to abandon mne. 
I brought back to her, in triumph, the 
| muſic-book I had made ſo good uſe of. My 
air of Alpheus and Arethuſa was nearly all 
| had learnt at the Seminary, My remark- 
able taſte to this art gave riſe to a thought of 
making me a muſician. The occafion was 
convenient. She had muſic at leaſt once a 
week at her houſe, and the muſic-maſter of 
the cathedral, who directed this little concert, 
came very often to ſee her. He was a Pariſian, 
named M. la Maitre, a good compoſer, very 

| lively, very gay, ſtill young, pretty well made, 
little ſenſe, but on the whole a very good kind of 
man. Mamma made me acquainted with him; 
I was all to him, and did not diſpleaſe him: 

the ſalary was mentioned; 'twas agreed on. 


os 
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In ſhort, I went to him, paſſed the winter 
there the more agreeably as the houſe was not 
more than twenty paces from Mamma's ; we 
were with her in a moment, and ſupped there 
very often together. „ 
Lu may judge, the life of the band, always 
ſinging and gay with the muſicians and the 
ſinging- boys of the choir, pleaſed me more 
than the Seminary and the fathers of St. La- 
zarus. However, this life, though more free, 
was not leſs even and regular. I was made to 
love independence, and never abuſe it. Dur- 
ing an intire fix months, I never went out 
once, but to Mamma's or church; nor did 
J even wiſh it. This interval is one of thoſe. 
in which J lived in the greateſt calm, and that 
J recolle& with the greateſt pleaſure. In the 
divers ſituations I have found myſelf, ſome of 
them have been marked with a ſentiment of 
well-doing, that, in bringing them again to my 
memory, I am as affected by them as if I was 
ſtill there. I not only recal time, place, and 
perſons, but every encompaſſing object, the 
temperature of the air, its ſmell, its colour, 
a certain local impreſſion which is not felt but 
there, and whoſe lively remembrance carries 
me there again. For inſtance, all they repeated 
at the band, all they ſung at the choir, all 
they did there, the charming and noble dreſs. 
of the canons, the prieſts chaſubles, the chan- 
ters mitres, the muſician's perſons, an old 

lame carpenter who played the counter-baſs, 
a little ſpark of an abbe who played the violin, 
the tattered caſſock which, after laying down 
bis ſword, M. le Maitre put over his ſecular 
a 8 coat, 
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coat, and the beautiful fine ſurplice with which 


he covered the tatters to go to the choir; the 
loftineſs with which J went, holding my little 
flute, placing myſelf at the orcheſtra in the 


2 for a little end of a recitative M. le 


aitre had compoſed on purpoſe for me; the 


good eating that awaited us afterwards, the 


good appetite we carried there; this concourſe 


of objects, brought back in a lively manner, 
has an hundred times charmed me by my me- 


mory, as much or more than in reality, I 


have always retained a feeling inclination for 
a certain air of Conditor alme ſyderum, which 


goes by iembies; becauſe, one Sunday in 
Advent, I heard from my bed this hymn ſung 


before day, on the ſteps of the cathedral, ac- 


cording to a cuſtom of this church, Miſs 


Merceret, Mamma's woman, knew a little of 


muſic : I ſhall never forget the little anthem 


erte which M, le Maitre obliged me to ſing 
with her, and which his miſtreſs heard with 
ſo much pleaſure. In fine, all down to the 
good-natured girl Perrine, who was ſo good 
a girl, and whom the finging-boys teazed to 


madneſs, every thing of the remembrance of 
thoſe times of happineſs and innocence often 


returns to enrapture and afflict me, : 


I lived at Annecy almoſt a twelvemonth 
without the leaſt reproach; every one was 


ſatisfied with mc. Since my return from 


Turin 1 had committed no follies, nor did 1 


commit any whilſt I was with Mamma, She 
always conducted me properly; my attach— 
ment to her was become my ſole paſſion, 
and a proof it was not a fooliſh paſſion, my 

neart 
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heart formed my reaſon. It is true, this on! 
ſentiment, abſorbing, in a manner, all my facul. 
ties, put it out of my power to learn any thing, 
not even muſic, though I made every effort. 
But it was not my fault; none could be more 
willing; aſſiduity was not wanting. I was inat- 
'tentive and penſive; I ſighed ; what could I 
do? Nothing was wanting to my progreſs 
which 3 on me; but that I might com- 
mit freſh follies, a ſubject only was neceſſary. 
This ſubject preſented itſelf; chance ſettled 
all, and, as you will afterwards ſee, my fool- 
iſh head made uſe of it. 
One evening, in the month of February, in 
very cold weather, as we were all around the 
fire, we heard a knocking at the ſtreet door. 
Perrine takes the lanthorn, goes down, and 
opens: a young man comes in with her, comes 
up ſtairs, introduces himſelf with an eaſy air, 
and pays M. le Maitre a ſhort and well- turned 
compliment; ſays he is a French muſician, 
that the bad ſtate of his purſe obliged him to 
act the vicar, to get on his road, At this 
word of French muſician, M. le Maitre's 
good-natured heart leaped for joy; he was 
_ paſſionately fond of his country and his art. 
He receives the young traveller, offers a lodg- 
ing he ſeemed much to want and accepted 
without much ceremony. I obſerved him, 
whilſt he warmed himſelf and chatiered, till 
ſupper time. Short of ſtature, but very ſquare; 
he had I don't know what ill in his make, 
without any particular deformity; he was, 
one may ſay, hump-backed with flat ſhoul- 
ders, but I believe he limped a little. He had 
5 533 | on 
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on a black coat rather worn than old, which 


was falling to pieces, a very fine but very 
dirty ſhirt, beautiful fringed ruffles, ſpatter- 
daſhes into each of which he might have put 


both his legs, and, to keep the ſnow from 8 


him, a little hat to carry under his arm. In 


this odd equipage he had, nevertheleſs, ſome- 
thing noble which his converſation did not 


contradict; his look was delicate and agree- 
able; he talked with eaſe and well, but not 


very modeftly, Every thing ſhewed him a 


young libertine, who had education, and did 


not go begging as a beggar, but as a fool. He 


told us his name was Venture de Villeneuve, 


that he came from Paris, that he loſt his way, 
and, forgetting a little his ſtory of muſician, 
he added he was going to Grenoble, to ſee 


a relation who was of the parliament. 


During (upper muſic was talked of, and he 
talked well. He knew all the greateſt virtuoſi, 
_ every actor, every actreſs, every pretty wo- 

man, every nobleman. He ſeemed perfectly 

' acquainted with all that was ſaid; but a ſub- 

ject was ſcarcely begun, but he threw into 


the converſation ſome joke which made them 
laugh and forget all they had ſaid. This 


was on Saturday; the next day we had muſic 


at the cathedral, M. le Maitre aſked him to 


ſing there, Vith all my heart ; aſks him his 
part? The counter-tenor, and talks of ſome-— 


thing elſe. Befote going to church they offer 


him his part to peruſe; he did not look at it. 
This gaſconade ſurpriſed le Maitre: he whiſ- 
pers to me and ſays, Vou'll ſee he does not 
know a ſingle note in muſic, I am much afraid 


of 
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of it, ſay I. I follow them extremely uneaſy. 
When they began my heart beat with errible 
force; for I was very much inclined to wiſh 
him ſucceſs, Ws | 3 
I had ſoon reaſon. to recover myſelf. He 
chanted his two recitatives with all the juſtice 
and taſte imaginable, and what more is, with 
an extremely pretty voice. I was hardly ever 
more agreeably ſurpriſed. After maſs, M. 
Venture was complimented to the ſkies, by 
the canons and muſicians, to which he replied 
joking, but always with a deal of grace. 
M. le Maitre embraced him heartily ; I did 
the ſame: he ſaw I was very glad, and it 
ſeemed to give him pleaſure. 
You will agree, I am ſure, that, after be- 
ing infatuated by M. Bacle, who, take him 
together, was but a booby, I might be infa- 
tuated of M. Venture, who had education, 
_ talents, wit, and the knowledge of the world, 
and who might pals as a pleaſing libertine, 
_ * I'was what happe::ed to me, and what might 
have happened, | believe, to any other young 
man in my place; ſo much the more readily too, 
if he had a better knack of perceiving merit, 
and a better reliſh to be engaged by it: for Ven- 
ture had merit beyond contradiction, and he 
had a very rare one at his age, that of not 
being forward in ſhewing his acquirements. 
It is true, he boaſted of many things he 
knew nothing of; but of thoſe he knew, 
which were pretty numerous, he ſaid nothing: 
| he waited the occaſion of ſhewing them; he 
made uſe of them without forwardneſs, and 
this had the greateſt effect. As he ſtopped. 


at 
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at each thing without ſpeaking of the reſt, 
you could not tell when he would fniſh. 
Sportful, waggiſb, inexhauſtible, enſnaring in 
his converſation, always ſmiling, never laugh- 
ing, he ſaid in a moſt elegant tone of voice the 
rudeſt things, and made them paſs. Even the 
modeſteſt women were aſtoniſhed why they ſuf- 
ſered him. It was in vain they knew they ſhould 
be angry, they had not the power. He de- 
fired none but proſtitutes; I don't believe he 
was made for fortunes, but he was made for 
rendering infinitely agreeable the ſociety of 
thoſe who had them. It was unlikely, that, 
with fo many agreeable talents, in a country 
where they are well underſtood and cheriſh- 
ed, he long remained within the ſphere of a 
muſician. %%% „„ 
Muy anclination to M. Venture, more rea- 
ſonable in its cauſe, was likewiſe leſs extra- 
vagant in its effects, though more active and 
more durable, than that I had towards M. 
Bacle. I loved to fee him, hear him; all he 
did ſecmed charming, all he ſaid ſeemed ora- 
cles: but my infatuation did not extend ſo 
lar as not to be ſeparated from him. I had in 
the neighbourkood a good preſervative againſt 
this exceſs. Beſides, finding his maxims very 
good for him, I ſaw they were not for me 
to make uſe of: | wanted another kind of 
pleaſure, of which he had no idea, and of 
which I dared not peak to him, certain he 
would have ridiculed me. However, I want. 
ed to ally this attachment to that which 
governed me. | ſpoke of it with tranſport: to 
Mamma; le Maitre ſpoke to her of it with 
Vol, I. En com- 
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commendation, She conſented to his introdue— 
tion; but the interview did not ſucceed at | 
all: he thought her formal; ſhe ſaw him a 
libertine; and being alarmed at my making 
ſo bad an acquaintance, ſhe not only forbid 
my bringing him there again, but ſo ſtrongly 
pointed out to me the danger of this young 
man, I became a little more circumſpe 
towards him, and, very happily for my morals 
and my brains, we were ſoon ſeparated. M. 
le Maitre had the taſtes of his art : he loved 
wine: at table, however, he was ſober; but 
at work in his cloſet he muſt drink. His 
maid knew it ſo well, that, as ſoon as he 
prepared his paper for compoſing, and had 
taken his violoncello, his pot and glaſs arrived 
an inſtant afterwards, and the pot was reple- 
niſhed from time to time. Without ever be- 
ing abſolutely drunk, he was almoſt always 
fuddled ; and faith it was pity, for he was a 
perſon eſſentially good, and ſo merry, Mamma 
called him no other than Little Cat. Unfor— 
tunately, he was fond of his talent, worked 
much, and drank the ſame. This reached 
his health, and at laſt his humour; he was 
ſometimes ſuſpicious, and eaſily offended. In- 
capable of rudeneſs, incapable of diſreſpect to 
any one, he never ſpoke an ill word, even to 
his finging-boys. But neither would he be 
treated diſtre ſpectfully; that was but juſt. The 
evil lay in his having little knowledge; he did 
not diſtinguiſh tone or character, and cften 
took the huff at nothinngng 
The ancient chapter of Geneva, where, 
formerly ſo many princes and biſhops thought 
5 3 
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it an honour to ſit, has loſt, in their exile, 


its ancient ſplendor, but has preſerved its lof- 


tineſs. To be admitted, you muſt be either 
a gentleman or a doctor of Sorbonne, If there 


is a pardonable pride after that derived from 
perſonal merit, it is that merit birth gives. 
Beſides, all prieſts, who have laity in their 
pay, treat them, in general, haughtily enough. 
I was thus the canons often treated poor le 
Maitre. The chanter, particularly, named M. 


Abbe de Vidonne, who in other reſpects was 


a very accompliſhed man, but too full of his 


nobleſſe, had. not always that reſpe& for him 


his talents merited; the other could not well 


put up with his diſdain, In the Paſſion- week 
of this year they had a ſharper diſpute than 


uſual at a dinner of inſtitution the Biſhop in- 
vited the canons to, and where le Maitre was 
always aſked. The chanter did him ſome in- 
juſtice, and ſaid ſomething harſh, which the 
other could not digeſt. He that moment took 


a reſolution of leaving them the followin 


night, and nothing could make him deſiſt from 
it, though Madam de Warens, whom he went 


to take leave of, did all in her power to appeaſe 
him. He could not renounce the pleaſure of 


being revenged on his tyrants, in leaving them 
diſtreſſed in the Eaſter holidays, a time when 


they were in the 8 want of him. But 


muſic he would take with him; this was not 
eaſy. It formed a cheſt pretty large and very 


| heavy, not to be taken under one's arm. 
Mamma did as 1 had done, and.would yet 


do, in her place, After many efforts to retain 


ed him likewiſe, was his 
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him, ſeeing him reſolved to go at all events, 


| ſhe determined to help him as much as depend- 


ed on her. I dare advance ſhe owed it him. Le 


Maitre had devoted himſelf, in a manner, to 
her ſervice. Whether in what belonged to 


his art, or what depended on attention, he 
was entirely at her commands; and the heart, 
which went with it, gave his complaiſance an 
additional value. She therefore did no more 


than return a friend, on an effential occaſion, 


what he had done for her, in detail, during 
three or four years; but ſhe had a foul, which, 


to fulfil ſuch duties, had no occaſion to be told 


it was for her. She ſent for me, ordered me 
to follow M. le Maitre at leaſt as far as Lyons, 


and to remain with him «s long as he wanted 
me. She has told me fince, that the defire of 
removing me from Venture had a great ſhare 


in this bufineſs. She conſulted Claude Anet, 


her faithful ſervant, as to the conveyance of the 


cheſt. His advice was, that inſtead of taking 


a pack-horſe, which would infallibly diſcover 
us, we mult, at dark, carry the cheſt on our 


ſhoulders to a certain diſtance, and then hire 
an aſs in ſome village, to carry it to Seyflel, 
when, being in the French territories, we had 


nothing more to fear. This counſel was fol- 
lowed : we departed at feven the ſame even- 


ing, and Mamma, on pretext of paying my 


expences, ſwelled the petty purſe of the poor 
Little Cat by an addition which was not uſe- 


leſs. Claude Anet, the gardener, and I, car- 


ried the cheſt as we could to the neareſt vil- 


lage, where an aſs relieved us, and the ſame 


night we reached Seyſſel. 
I think 
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I think I have obſerved ſomewhere, that 
there are inſtants in which I ſo little reſemble 
myſelf, I might be taken for. another man of 
a quite oppolite character, You are going to 
ſee an example of this. M. Reydclet, vicar of 
Seyſlel, was canon of St. Peter's, of courſe 
M. le Maitre's acquaintance, and one of thoſe 
he ſhould hide himſelf moſt from. My advice 
was, on the contrary, to go and introduce 
ourſelves there, aſk him to lodge us on ſome 
pretext, as coming by conſent of the chapter. 
Le Maitre reliſhed this notion, which render- 
ed his vengeance mocking and pleaſant, We 
therefore went boldly to M. Reydelet's, who 


received us well, Le Maitre told him he was 


going to Bellay, by deſire of the Biſhop,” to 

direct his muſic in the Eaſter holidays; that 
he ſhould return in a few days: and, in ſup- 
port of this lie, I ſtuffed in an hundred more, 
ſo natural, that M. Reydelet thought me a ſmart 
lad, and ſhewed me kindneſs with a thouſand 

careſſes. Woe were well treated, well lodged; 
M. Reydelet did not know how to make enough 

of u us; and we ſeparated the beſt friends in 

the world, promiſing to ſtay longer on our 
return. We could hardly ſtay till we were 
alone to burſt with laughing, and J declare it 
takes me again now on thinking of it; for you 
could not imagine a trick better ſupported or 
more happy. It had made us merry the whole 
journey, had not M. le Maitre, who inceſ- 
ſantly drank, aud reeled about, been attacked 
two or three times by a fit, to which he be- 
came very ſubject, very much reſembling an 
epileply, This threw us into a dilorder 1275 
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affrighted me, and which I thought to extricate 
mylelf from as I could. 


We went to Bellay to paſs the Eafter holi- 
days, as we had told M. Reydelet; and though 
we were not expected, we were received by 
the muſic- maſter, and welcomed by every one, 
with the greateſt pleaſure. M, le Maitre was 


_ eſteemed for his ſkill, and merited it. The 


muſic-matter at Bellay honoured him with his 
beſt compoſitions, and endeavoured to obtain 
the approbation of ſo good a judge; for, be- 
ſides being a connoiſſeur, le Maitre was 5 


table, not at all jealous, no flattering paraſi e. 


He was ſo ſuperior to all thoſe provincial muſic- 
maſters, and they ſo well knew it, they regard- 
ed him leſs as a brother artiſt than as their 

head. - 


Having 1 very agreeably, er or 


hve days at Bellay, we left it, and continued 


our journey, without any other accident than 
thoſe juſt mentioned. Arrived at Lyons, we 
were lodged at Notre Dame de Pitiec; and 
while waiting for the cheſt, that, favoured 
by another falſity, we had embarked on the 
Rhone, by the care of our good proteQor, 
M. Reydelet, M. le Maitre went to ſee his 


acquaintances, among others Father Caton, a 


Cordelier, of whom we ſhall ſpeak afterwards, 


and the Abbe Dortan, Count of Lyons. Both 


received him well, but betrayed him, as you 
will preſently ſee ; his good fortune ended at 
M. Reydelet's. 

Two days after our arrival at Lyons, as we 
were paſhng up a little ſtreet, not far from 
our inn, le Maitre was taken with one of Ms 

ts; 
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fits; this was ſo violent, I was ſeized with 
terror, I cri2d out, called help, named his 
inn, and begged he might be carried there ; 
then, whilſt they aſſembled and crowded a- 
round a man fallen without ſenſe and foaming 
in the middle of the ſtreet, the only friend on 
which he depended, left him. I took the inſtant 
when no one thought of me, turned the cor- 
ner of the ſtreet, and diſappeared. —Thanks 
to Heaven, I have finiſhed the third painful 
de-laration! Did many more remain, I ſhould 
abandon the work I have begun. 

Of all J have hitherto ſaid, a few veſtiges 
are to be found in the places I have lived; 
but that I mean to ſpeak of in the following 1 
book is entirely unknown. They are the 
greateſt extravangancies of my life, and it was 
lucky they did not finiſh worſe, But my 
head, raiſed to the tone of a foreign inſtru- 
ment, got out of its diapaſon ; it came back 
of itlelf; 1 then quitted my follies, or at leaſt 
I committed thoſe which better agreed with 
my natural diſpoſition, This period of my 
youth is that Iave the moſt confuſe] idea of. 
Nothing paſſed at this time which ſufficiently | 
engaged my heart to trace in a lively man- 
ner its remembrance; and it will be ſtrange, 
if, in ſo many turnings and windings, in fo 
many ſucceſſive changes, I do not tranſpoſe 
time or place, I write abſolutely from memory, 
without notes, without matter, which might 
remind me of it. There are events of my 
life as preſent as when they happened; but 
there are gaps and voids I cannot fill up but 
by the aſſiſtance of recitals as confuſed as their 
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remaining remembrance, I may, therefore, 
have erred, and may err again on trifles, until 
the time I had more certain marks to conduct 
me; but in that which 1s of real import to 
the ſubject, I am ſure of being exact and 
faithful, as I ſhall always endeavour to be on 
every thing: this may be depended on. 

As ſoon as I had quitted M. le Maitre, my 
reſolution was taken, and I ſet out on my 
return to Annecy. The cauſe and the my- 
ſtery of our departure had given me great con- 
cern for the ſafety of our retreat; and this 
concern, wholly employing me, had cauſed a 
diverſion for ſome days from that which call. 
ed me back again: but the moment (ſecurity | 
had produced tranquillity, the governing ſen- 
timent took place again. Nothing flattered. 
me, nothing tempted me; I had 10 other 
deſire than that of returning to Mamma, 
The tenderneſs and re:lity of my affection 
for her, had rooted from my heart all ima- 
ginary projects, all the follies of ambition, I 
{aw no other happineſs than that of living with 
her, nor did I take one ſtep without feeling I 
was removing from this happineſs. I therefore 
returned there as faſt as poſſible. My return 
was fo quick, and my mind fo diſtracted, that, 
although I recolle& with ſo much pleaſure 
all my other journeys, 1 have not the leaſt 
remembrance of this. I recollect nothing at 
all of ir, except my departure from Lyons, 
and my arrival at Annecy. Judge if this laſt 
period could ever quit my memory: at my ar- 
rival, I tound Madam de Warens was no more 
there; the was gone to Parts, 
1 I ne- 
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I never rightly knew the ſecret of this jour- 
ney. She would have told me, I am very 
certain, had I preſſed her; but never was man 
leſs curious of knowing the ſecrets of friends. 
My mind ſolely employed on the preſent, it 
hills up its whole extent, its whole ſpace, and, 
except paſt pleaſures, which are henceforth 
my enjoyments, there is not the leaſt ſpare 
corner for that which exiſts no more. All I 
thought 1 perceived in the little ſhe ſaid to me 
of it was, that, by the revolution cauſed at 
Turin in the abdication of the King of Sar— 
dinia, ſhe dreaded being forgot, and wanted, 
favoured by the intrigues of M. d Aubonne, 
to get the ſame ſupport of the Court of France, 
which, ſhe has often told me, ſhe would have 
preferred; becauſe the multiplicity of great 
intereſts prevents one's being ſo diſagreeably 
watched. If it was ſo, it is ſurpriſing, that; on 
her return, they did not receive her with more 
indifference, and that ſhe always enjoyed her 
penſion without interruption. Many people 
thought her charged with {ome ſecret com- 
miſſion, either feet the Biſhop, who at that 
time had ſome affairs at the Court of France, 
where he himſelf was obliged to go, or from 


ſome one {till more powerful, who knew to 


prepare for her a happy return. It is certain, 
if that was fo, the Ambaſladreſs was not badly 
choſen, and that, ſtill young and beautiful, 
the had every neceſſary talent for e in 
a negotiation, 
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I ARRIVE and don't find her there. Judge 
of my ſurpriſe and my affliction! Twas 
then the regret of having ſhamefully abandon- 
ed M. le Maitre began to pinch, It was till 
ſharper when J learnt the accident that had 
happened to him. His cheſt of muſic, which 
contained his whole fortune, this choice cheſt, 
ſaved with ſo much trouble, had been ſeized 
on coming into Lyons by the vigilance of the 
Count Dortan, to whom the Chapter had wrote 
to apprize him of this private theft. Le Mai- 
tre claimed, in vain, his property, his liveli- 
hood, the labour of his whole life. The pro- 
perty of this cheſt was certainly ſubject to 
diſpute; there was none. The affair was 
decided in the very inſtant by the laws of the 
| ſtrongeſt, and poor le Maitre thus loſt the 
fruit of his talents, the labours of his youth, 
and the dependence of his old-age. 
Nothing was wanting to the ſhock I received 
to render it overwhelming. But I was of an age 
| when 
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when great grief has little power, and ſoon forg- 
ed myſelf conſolation. I expected to hear very 
ſoon from Madam de Warens, though I did not 
know her direction, and ſhe was ignorant of 
my return; and as to my deſertion, every 
thing reckoned, I did not think it fo culpable. 
] had been uſeful to M. le Maitre in his retreat; 
'was the only ſervice I could do. Had I re— 
mained with him in France, I could not have 
cured his diſorder, I could not have faved his 
cheſt, I ſhould only have doubled his expences, 
without being able to ſerve him in the leaſt, 
Thus it was | then ſaw the affair; I now ſee 
it otherwiſe. It is not when a dirty action is 
juſt committed, it torments us; it is on the 
recollection of it long afterwards; for its re- 
membrance does not die. . 
The only means of hearing from Mamma 
was to wait; for how was I to ſeek for her at 
Paris, and with what make the journey ? 
There was no place ſo certain as Annecy to 
know ſooner or later where ſhe was. I there- 
fore remained there. But I conducted myſelf 


bad enough. I did not go to ſee the Biſhop 


who had patronized me, and might ſtill have 
patronized me. My protector was no more 
with me, and I dreaded a reprimand on our 
evaſion. I went ſtill leſs to the Seminary, 


M. Gros was gone. I ſaw none of my friends; 


I ſhould have went with pleaſure to fee the In- 
tendant's lady, but dared not. I did worſe 
than all that. I found out M. Venture again, 
of whom, though ſo much delighted with 
him, I had not thought ſince my departure, 
1 found him again ſhining and welcomed in 
885 „ every 
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every part of Annecy, the ladies tearing him 
from each other, This ſucceſs quite turned my 
head, I ſaw nothing but M. Venture, and 
he almoſt made me forget Madam de Warens. 
The better to benefit by his leſſons, I propoled 
lodging with him ; he conſented. He lodged at 
a ſhoemaker's; a droll, pleaſant fellow, who 
in his gibberiſh called his wife nothing but flut; 
a name ſhe much deſerved. He had wranglings 
with her, which Venture took'care to promote, 
in ſeeming to wiſh the contrary, He had the 
ſtrangeſt dry ſayings, which in his country 
zccent had the fineſt effet; *twas ſcenes 
which would make one burſt with laughing. 
Thus paſſed the mornings without thought, 
At two or three we eat a bit of ſomething. 
Venture went out into companies, where he 
ſupped; and I went a walking alone, meditat- 
ing on his great merit, admiring and covet- 
ing his rare talents, and curſing my ugly ſtars, 
that had not called me to this happy life. Ah 
how little I knew of it! Mine had been an 
hundred times more charming, had I been leſs 
a fool, and known better how to enjoy it. 
Madam de Warens had taken with her Anet 
only ; ſhe had left Merceret, her chamber-maid, 
of whom I have already ſpoken. I ſound her 
ſtill occupying her miſtreſs's apartment. Miſs | 
Merceret was a little older than myſelf, not 


pretty, but agreeable enough; a good-natured 


girl] from Fribourg, without malice, and in 
whom I knew no other fault than muttering 

a little at her miſtreſs. I weat to ſee her prett 
often; ſhe was an old acquaintance, hob : 
ſight called to my mind one more dear, wy 
| | mace 
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made me love her. She had ſeveral acquain- 
tances; among others, a Miſs Giraud, of Ge- 
neva, who, for my ſins, took it in her head 
to have an inclination for me, She continually 
begged Merceret to bring me to her houſe; 
I conſented to go, becauſe I loved Merceret 

well enough, and that we found other youn 
people there I ſaw with pleaſure. As for Mis 
Giraud, who did nothing but ogle me, no- 
thing can be added to the averſion I had for 
her. When ſhe came near me with her hard 
black ſnout beſmeared with Spaniſh ſnuff, I 
could hardly abſtain from heaving. But I 
took patience, and, except that, I was well 
enough pleaſed with theſe girls; whether to 
court Miſs Giraud, or myſelf, each ſtrove to 
ſurpaſs the other in feaſting me. I ſaw no- 
thing but friendſhip in all this. I have ſince 
thought it my own fault I did not ſee more; 
but then I did not think ſo, Z 
Beſides, mantua-makers, chambermaids, lit- 
tle tradeſwomen, did not tempt me much. [1 
wanted young ladies. Every one to his fancy, 
that was always mine, nor do I think with 
Horace on that point. It is not, however, at 
all, the vanity of rank which attracts me; *tts 
a complexion better preſerved, prettier hands, 
a more graceful attire, an air of delicacy and 
neatneſs over all their perſon, more d in 
the manner of their dreſs and their expreſſion, 
a gown finer and better made, a leg and foot 
more delicately formed, ribbands, Jace, hair 
better diſpoſed. I ſhould always prefer leſs 
beauty, having more of all this, I myſelf ling 
| | this 
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this preference very ridiculous ; but my heart 
gives into it in ſpite of me. TE 
Well, this advantage offered too, and it 
_ depended on me only to lay hold of it. How 
] love to fall from time to time on the agree- 
able minutes of my youth! They were ſo 
ſweet, ſo ſhort, ſo rare, and I taſted them at 
ſo cheap a rate! Ah! their remembrance 
only brings back to my heart pure delights I 
reatly ſtand in need of to revive my ſpirits, 
and ſupport the ſorrows of my remaining years. 
Aurora one morning appeared fo beautiful, 
that, dreſſing myſelf .precipitately, I haſted 
into the country to ſee the riſing fun. I re- 
| liſhed this pleaſure with all its charms; 'twas 
the week after Midiummer-cay. The earth 
in its gayeſt cloathing was covered with herbs 
and flowers; the nightingales, whoſe warb 
ling grew near its end, ſeemed to outvie 
each other in raiſing their lovely notes; the 
whole of the feathered race, biding in chorus 
farewel to ſpring, welcomed the birth of a fine 
ſummer's day, of one of thoſe heavenly 
days which are not ſeen at my age, and 
which the penſive foil I now inhabit never 
ſaw, 95 | Re. 
LI inſenſibly left the city, the heat increaſed, 
and I walked under the ſhade in a valley by 
the ſide ot a brook, I hear behind me the ſteps. 
of horſes, and the voice of ſome girls, who 
| ſeemed in trouble, but who did not laugh leſs 
heartily, I turn round, they call me by my 
name; I approach, and ſee two young people of 


my acquaintance, Miſs de G“ and Miſs Gal- 
: ley, 
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ley, who, not being the beſt of horſewomen, 
knew not how to get their horſes acroſs the 
brook. Miſs de G*** was a young lady 
from Berne, very amiable, who, for ſome 
folly of her age, having been ſent out of 
her country, had imitated MaJam de W arens, 
where I had ſometimes ſeen her; but not, like 
her, getting a penſion, ſhe was very happy 
in her acquaintance with Miſs Galley, who, 
having contracted a friendſhip for her, engaged 
her mother to let her have her as a compa- 
nion, until ſomething could be done with her, 
Miſs Galley, one year younger than her, was 
prettier; ſhe had ſomething of I don't know 
what more delicate and ſmart about her; ſhe 
was likewiſe at the ſame time ſlender and well 
ſhaped, which is for a girl a happy thing. 
T hey were tenderly fond of each other, and 
the kind character of the one and the other 
muſt long entertain this harmony, if no lover 
came to diſturb it. They told me they were 
going to Toune, an old caſtle belonging to 
Madam Galley they begged my aſſiſtance in 
making their horſes go on, not being able to 
do it themſelves : I would have whipped their 
horſes, but they feared my being kicked, and 
their being thrown, I had recourſe to another 
expedient: I took the bridle of Miis Galley's 
horſe, and pulling him after me, I croſſed the 
brook with the water half up my legs; the 
other horſe followed without difficulty. This 
done, 1 would have ſaluted the ladies, and 
gone off like a booby: they ſpo.e ſoftly to 
each other, and Miſs G, addreſſing her- 
ſelf to me, No, no, ſaid ſhe, you 1 not 
: leave 
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leave us in that manner, You have wetted your- 
ſelf to ſerve us, and we ought, in conſcience, 
to take care and dry you: pleaſe to come with 
us, We take you priſoner. My heart beat; 
J looked at Miſs Galley, Yes, yes, ſaid ſhg 
laughing at my bewildered look, priſoner of 
war: get up behind her; we'll give an ac- 
count of you. But, Miſs, I have not the honour 


of being known to your mother; what will ſhe 


ſay on ſeeing me there? Her mother, replied 
Miſs de G, is not at Toune; we are alone: 
we return to-night, and you ſhall come back 
with us. 1 ; . 
he effect of electricity is not quicker than 
that theſe words had on me. In leaping on 
Mifs de Gs horfe, I trembled with joy, 
and when I was to embrace her to hold my- 
ſelf on, my heart beat ſo ſtrong ſhe perceived 
it: ſhe told me hers beat likewiſe through fear 
of falling ; this was, in my poſture, an invi- 
tation to verify the affair: I never dared dur- 
Ing the whole ride; my two arms ſerved her as 
a girdle, extremely tight, but without chang- 
ing, one moment, their poſition, Some wo- 
men who read this would box my ears with 
_ pleaſure, and would not be to blame. 

| The pleaſure of the journey, and theſe. 
girls chatter, ſo much ſharpened mire, that 
till the evening, and the whole time we were 
together, we were never filent a moment, 
They made every thing ſo agreeable, my 
tongue ſaid as much as my eyes, though not 
the {ame things. A few inſtants only, whilſt 
I was alone with one or the other, the con- 
verſat ion was a little embarraſſed; but the 
EN _ abſent 
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abſent one ſoon returned, and did not give us 
time to explain this confuſion. 
| Arrived at Toune, and I well dried, we 
breakfaſted; after which they muſt pro- 
ceed to the important buſineſs of getting the 
dinner ready, The two young ladies, while 
cooking, kiſſed, now and then, the farmer's 
children, and the poor ſcullion ſaw it, biting 
his lips. They had ſent proviſions from the 
town, which ſufficed to make an excecding 
good dinner, particularly in dainties ; but, un- 
fortunately, they had forgot the wine, This 
forgetfulneſs was not ſurpriſing in girls who 
drank little; but I was ſorry, for I depended 
2 little on its aſſiſtance to embolden me. 
They, likewiſe, were ſorry for it, and perhaps 
for the ſame reaſon; but I don't think fo, 
Their lively and charming mirth was inno— 
_ cence itſelf; beſides, what could they have done 
with me between them ? They ſent for wine 
every where: none was to be had; ſo ſober 
and poor are theſe peaſants. As they remarked 
to me their uneaſineſs at it, I told them not 
to give themſelves the leaſt trouble about it; 
that they had no occalion for wine to make me 
drunk. This was the only gallantry I dared 
pronounce the whole day; however, I believe 
the rogues ſaw plainly this gallantry was a 
truth, %%% ²˙ „ 
We dined in the farmer's kitchen; the two 
friends ſat on benches which were on each ſide 
the table, and their viſitor between them on a 
three- legged ſtool. What a dinner! What a re- 
membre nee full of charms! How, when we can, 
at fo trifling an expence, taſte pleaſures ſo ou 
Ce EM and 
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and ſo real, want to ſeek others! Never was 
dinner at the Mad-houſe of Paris to be com- 
pared to this meal; I don't mean for mirth 
oo for pleaſing joy, but I mean for ſenſu- 
allt 
Aﬀeet dinner we thought of ceconomy. In- 
ſtead of taking the coffee that remained at 
breakfaſt, we kept it for the afternoon, with 
cream and cakes they had brought from town; 
and to keep our appetite ſharp, we went to 
finiſh our deſert on cherries in the orchard. I 
got up the trees, from whence I threw them 
cluſters, whoſe ſtones they returned through 
the branches. Once Miſs Galley holdin "4 
apron forward, and her head ee Rood 
fo fair, and I aimed ſo well, I cauſed a bunch 
to drop on her neck; at which ſhe laughed, 
Said 1 to myſelf, Why are not my lips cher- 
res? How readily would I throw them there 
likewiſe ! 
The day paſſed thus in romping with the 
greateſt liberty, and always with the greateſt 
decency. Not one equivocal word, not one 
free expreſſion ; we did not impoſe this decen- 
cy on ourſelves ; it came of itſelf; we follow - 
ed the manner our heart taught us. In fine, 
my modeſty, others will ſay my ſtupidity, was 
ſuch, that che greateſt liberty that eſcaped me 
Was kiſſing, once, Miſs Galley's hand, It is 
true, the circumſtance made this triſſing fa- 
vour valuable. We were alone; I breathed 
with difficulty; her eyes were turned to the 
ground. My lips, inſtead of ſeeking words, 
reſolved to fix on her hand, which ſhe gently 
drew away, after it was kiſſed, with a look 
which 
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which was not an angry one. I don't know 
what 1 ſhould have ſaid to her: her friend 
came in, and I thought her ugly at that in- 
fs fx. j ' ß 5 

In fine, they remembered, that, if they 
ſtaid too late, the city gates would be ſhut. 
We had only time ſufficient to get in by day- 
light, and haſted to ſet off, in diſtributing 
ourſelves as we me. Had I dared, I had 
_ tranſpoſed this order; for the look from Miſs 
Galley had greatly inflamed me; but J could 
ſay nothing, and ſhe could not propoſe it. On 
our march we ſaid the day was to blame to 
end; but, far from complaining of its ſhort- 
neſs, we ſaw we had found the ſecret of pro- 
longing it by every amuſement we were able 
to invent. - V 
J left them near the place they had 
taken me up. With what regret did we 
ſeparate! With what pleaſure did we plan 
another interview | Twelve hours ſpent to- 
gether were worth ages of familiarity. The 
ſweet recollection of this day could never tor- 
ture the hearts of theſe amiable girls; the 
tender harmony which reigned amongſt us 
three, was equal to livelier pleaſures, and 
could not have ſubſiſted with them: our fond- 
neſs for each other was without myſtery or 
diſgrace, and we wanted to retain this fond- 
neſs for ever. Innocence of manners has its 
| ſenſuality, which is at leaſt of a price with 
the other, becauſe it has no void, and acts 
continually, For my part, I know that the 
remembrance of ſo delightful a day charms 
me more, comes back again more to my 
eat, 
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heart, than that of any pleaſures I ever taſted, 
1 did not well know what [| wanted of theſe 
two charming girls, but each very much en- 
gaged me. I do not (ay, that, had I been 
- maſter in this buſineſs, my heart would have 
been divided; I was ſenſible of a preference, 
I had been happy in having Miſs de G*** for 
a miſtreſs; but if J had had my choice, 1 
| ſhould have liked her better as a conhdent, 
Be that as it may, it ſeemed, on quitting them, 
1 could not live without one or the other, 
Who would think I ſhould never ſee them 
more, and that here ended our ephemeral. 
W_ „„ 
| Thoſe who read this will not fail to laugh 
at my gallant adventures, on remarking, that, 
after many preliminaries, the moſt advanced 
ended in a kiſs of the hand. Oh readers, 
you may miſtake ! I have, perhaps, had more 
pleaſure in my amours ia ending at this kiſſed 
hand, than you will ever have in beginning at 
leaſt there, 3 a= 
Venture, who went very late to bed the 
night before, came in a little after me. This 
once I did not ſee him with the ſame pleaſure as 
uſual; 1 took care not to tell him how I had 
paſſed the day. The young ladies ſpoke of him 
with little eſteem, and ſeemed diſcontented at 
my being in ſo bad hands; this hurt him with 
me: belides, every thing which diverted me from 
them mult be diſagreeable to me, However, 
he ſoon recalled me to him and mylelf by talk- 
ing of my ſituation, It was too critical to 
laſt. Though I ſpent very little, my little ſav- 
ings were exhaulted ; I was without reſourers: 
WES. 7 No 
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No news of Mamma; I knew not what to do, 
and I felt a cruel heart- breaking at ſeeing 
Miſs Galley's friend reduced to beggary, 


Venture told me he had ſpoke of me to the 


Chief Juſtice ; that he would take me there 
to dinner on the morrow ; that he was a man 
who could do me fervice ; beſides, an honeſt 
man in his way, a man of ſenſe and letters, 
a very agreeable man in converſation, who had 


talents and favoured them; then mixing, as 
uſual, the moſt trifling frivolouſneſs with the 


moſt ſerious affairs, he ſhewed me a pretty cou- 


plet from Paris, to the air of an opera of Mou- 


ret, acted at that time. This couplet ſo much 
* 5 M. Simon, (the Chief Juſtice's name,) 


he wanted to compoſe another in anſwer, to the 


ſame air: he told Venture to compoſe one 
likewiſe; he was ſo taken with his folly, as 
to make me compoſe a third, in order, ſays 


he, that they may ie couplets arrive the next 


day, like the ſequel of a comic romance. 
At night, not being able to ſleep, I com- 
poſed, as well a+ could, my couplet: for 


the firſt verſes I had made, they were paſſa- 


ble, better even, or at leaſt with more taſte, 
than I ſhould have made them in the evening; 
the ſubject running on a very feeling ſituation, 
to which my heart was already much diſpoſed, 
In the morning I ſhewed my couplet to Ven- 
ture, who, thinking it pretty, put it into his 
pocket, without telling me whether he nad 
compoſed his or not. We went to dinner at 
M. Simon's, who received us well. The 
converſation was agreeable z it could not fail 
where two men of ſenſe were met, who _ 
| ed: 
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edified by reading. As for me, I acted my 
part; I liſtened and ſaid nothing. Neither of 
them talked of couplets, I ſaid nothing of 
them neither ; and never, that I heard, was 
any mention made of mine, . 

MM. Simon ſeemed ſatisfied with my ap- 
pearance: it was nearly the whole he ſaw 
of me during this interview. He had ſeen 
me, ſeveral times, at Madam de Warens's, 
without taking much notice of me: ſo that 
from this dinner I muſt date his acquaintance, 
which was of no ſervice to me as to the ob- 
| ject that cauſed it, but from which I, after- 
wards, drew other advantages, which recal 
his: memory with pleaſure... 
I ſhould be wrong in not ſpeaking of his 
perſon, which could not be gueſſed from his 
quality of magiſtrate, and the learning on 
which he piqued himſelf, The Lord Chiet 
| Juſtice Simon was not, aſſuredly, two feet 
high : his legs ſtraight, ſmall, and even pret- 
ty long, had they been perpendicular ; but 
they ſtood ſtretched like a pair of compaſſes 
widely opened. His body was not only ſhort, 
but thin, and in every ſenſe of a moſt incon— 
ceivable ſmallneſs. He muſt appear like a graſſ- 
hopper when naked, His head, of a natural 
ſize, with a face well formed, a noble air, 
pretty good eyes, ſeemed a falſe one planted on 

a ſtump. He might have ſpared the expence 
of dreſs ; for his large periwig alone covered 

him from top to toe. FR 3 
He had two voices quite different, which 
inceſlantly mixed in his converſation, with a 
contraſt at firſt extremely pleaſing, but ſoon be- 
oy es came 
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came as diſagreeable, One grave and ſonorous; 
this was, if I may ſay ſo, the voice of his 
head ; the other, ſharp and piercing, was the 
yoice of his body. Whenever he took care 
to ſpeak with compoſure, and governed his 
breath, he could always ſpeak with his coarſe 
voice; but, the leaſt heated, and if a higher 
accent caught him, this accent became like 
the whiſtling of a key, and he had the great- 
eſt trouble in the world to come to his baſs 
: 8 
With the figure I have juſt drawn, and 
which [ have not exaggerated, M. Simon was 
a courtier, always ready with his amorous 
diſcourſes, and carried even to coquettry his 
attention to his perſon. As he ſought his 
advantages, he the more readily gave audi- 
ences in bed; for when a good head was 
perceived on the pillow, no one imagined 
there was nothing more. This ſometimes 
gave riſe to ſcenes which I am certain all An- 
necy ſtill remembers. 555 
One morning waiting in his bed, or rather 
on his bed, the arrival of ſome people who 
had ſuits at law, in a beautiful night-cap, 
very fine and white, garniſhed with two 
large knots of roſe- coloured ribband, a coun- 
tryman comes in, taps at the door. The maid 
was gone out. My Lord Chief Juſtice, hear- 
ing it increaſe, cries, Come in: and this, 
ſpoken a little too quick, ſhot from his (hrill 
voice, The man goes in, and examines from 
whence came the woman's voice, and per- 
| ceiving in the bed a woman's Cap and 4 top- 
knot, he was going out again, aſking the lady 
= ng I thou- 
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a thouſand pardons. M. Simon | rows angry, 
and cries ſo much the ſhriller. The country. 
man, confirmed in his idea, and thinking 
himſelf infulted, returns it, telling him, ſhe 
1s nothing but a proſtitute, and that the Lord 

Chief Juſtice does not ſet good examples in 
| his houſe, The Juftice, in fury, and hav- 
Ing no other arms than his chamber-pot, was 
going to throw it at the poor man $ head, when 
his maid came in. 

This little dwarf, ſo diſgraced by nature in 
his body, was amply rewarded by a weil-en- 
dowed mind: it was naturally agreeable, and 


he had taken care to adorn it. Though he 


was, as was ſaid, a very great lawyer, he was 
not fond of his buſineſs. He had taken a 
turn to polite literature, and had ſucceeded, 
He had particularly laid hold of that ſuper- 
_ tical brilliancy, that airineſs, which ſpreads 
delights in ſociety, even with women. He 
had pot by heart all the little ſtrokes of 'the 
Ana, and ſuch like : he had the art of mak- 
ing the molt of them, in telling to advantage, 
with myſtery, and as the anecdote of the even- 
ing, that which happened ſixty years ago. He 
<A mulic,and ſung agrecably with his man's 

voice: in fine, he "had many pretty talents _ 
for a magiſtrate, By dint of cajoling the 
ladies of Annecy, he was in favour with them; 
they had him at their tail like a little mon- 
Re fe pretended even to fortunes, and 
that amuſed them. A Madam d'Epagny faid, 
that the greateſt favour fer him, was to Kiſs 
a woman on her knees, 


As he knew good authors, and talked me 
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of them, his converſation was not only amuſ- 
ing but inſtructive. In length of time, when 
I had taken a turn to ſtudy, I cultivated his 
&quarntance, and found it very uſeful, 1 
| ſometimes went from Chambery to ſee him, 
where | was at that time. He commended, 
animated my emulation, and gave me on my 
ſtudies good advice, which I have often bene- 
| fitted by. Unfortunately, this weakly body 
contained a tender foul, A few years after- 
wards he had 1 don't know what trouble, 
which grieved him, and of which he died. 
I 'was a loſs; he was certainly a good-natured 
ſittle man, whom you began with by laughing 
at and ended by eſteeming. Though his life 
had little to do with mine, as he had given 
me uſeful leſſons, I thought I might from 
| gratitude beſtow a little corner in refÞen- 
brane? of him, . . 
The moment I was at liberty I ran to the 
ſtreet where lived Miſs Galley, hoping to ſee 
ſome one go in or out, or opening a window. 
Nothing, not even a cat, ſtirred ; and all the 
time [ was there they remained as cloſe as if 
uninhabited. The Ltest was little, and no 
one ſtirring in it. A man was remarked there: 
now and then ſome one paſſed, or came in or 
out of the neighbourhood TI was much 
troubled with my perſon; it ſeemed to me they 
gueſſed my buſineſs there, and this idea tor- 
tured me: for 1 always preferred to my plea- 
ſures the repoſe of thoſe who were dear to 
me, nr uy Ons 
In fine, tired of acting the Spaniſh lover, 
and hiving no guitar, I reſolved to go home, 
Vo. 1, __ „ 
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and write to Miſs G***, I had preferred 
writing to her acquaintance; but I dared 
not, and it was more becoming to write to 


ber to whom I was indebted for the other's 


acquaintance, and with whom I was more 
familiar. My letter finiſhed, 1 carried it to 
Miſs Giraud's, as was ag reed between the 


_ young ladies and me at parting, They them- 
ſelves gave me this expedient 


a quilter, who working, ſometimes, at Madam 


Galley's, could eaſily get in there. The 
meſſenger did not, however, appear to me 
well choſen; but I was fearful, if I ſtarted 
the leaſt difficulty on this, they would pro- 


poſe no other. Beſides, I dared not hint that 
the would labour in her own behalf. I felt my- 
ſelf mortifie] at her imagining herſelf, for me, 


of the ſame ſex as thoſe ladies. In fine, I choſe 


that repoſitory rather than none, and ſtuck to 
it at all hazards, 


At the firſt word la Giraud gueſſed me: it 
was not very difficult. If a letter to be carried 


to a young lady did not ſpeak for itſelf, my 
ſottiſh and confuſed looks had alone diſcover- 
ed me. You may think this errand was not 
very pleaſing to her ; ſhe, nevertheleſs, under- 


took it, and executed it faithfully, The next 
morning I ran to her houſe and found my an- 
ſwer. How did I haſten to get out to read and 


Kiſs it at pleaſure! That has no occaſion to 


be told; but the part Miſs Giraud acted has, 
in whom: I found more delicacy and modera- 
tion than I expected. Having ſenſe enough 

to percelve, that, with her thirty-leven, the 
eyes of a leveret, a belmeared nole, ſhrill voice, 


and 


ils Giraud was 
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and black ſkin, ſhe had little chance againſt 
two young graceful girls in all the ſplendor 
of beauty, ſhe would neither betray nor ſerve 
them, and choſe, rather, to loſe me than pro- 
cure me for them, 
Merceret, receiving no news of her miſtreſs, 
had ſome time intended returning to Fribourg; 
ſhe entirely determined on it. She did more * 
ſhe hinted to her it would not be amiſs that 
ſome one conducted her to her father's, and 
propoſed me. Little Merceret, who did not 
dillike me, thought this idea might be eaſily 
executed, She ſpoke to me of it the ſame 
day as an affair ſettled ; and as I found nothing 
diſpleaſing in this manner of diſpoſing of my- 
ſelt, I conſented, regarding this journey as an 
affair of eight days at moſt. Giraud, wha 
di] not think with me, ſettled all. I was 
obliged to own the ſtate of my purſe. They 
provided for it, Merceret undertook to defray 
my expences ; and to gain on one fide what 
they loſt on the other, at my inſtance, it was 
determined to ſend her little luggage forward, 
and that we ſhould go ſlowly on foot. This 
was done. un, „ 5 
l aq forry to make ſo many girls in love 
with me; but as there is no great ſubject of 
vanity in the advantage I took of theſe amours, 
| think | may tell the truth without {cruple, 
Merceret, younger and leſs artful than Giraud, 
never uſed fo ſtrong inticements: but ſhe 
imitated my voice, my accent, repeated my 
words, had for me the attention I ſhould have 
had for her, and always took great care, as 
| the was very fearful, that we lay in the ſame 
R 2 5 cham- 
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chamber; a matter which ſeldom reſts there, 
between a young fellow of twenty and a girl 
of twenty-five. 

It reſted there, however, this time, My 


ſimplicity was ſuch, that, tho' Merceret was | 
not diſagreeable, it never came in my head 


during the whole journey, J don't ſay the 


| leaſt temptation of gallantry, but even the leaſt 


idea that had any relation to it; and if this 
idea had ſtruck me, I was too ſtupid to turn 


it to aJvantage, I did not imagine how a 


girl and a young fellow arrived at lying to- 
gether ;'I thought it required ages to prepare 


this wonderous affair. If poor Merceret in 


defraying my expences expected fome equi- 
valent, ſhe was bit; for we arrived at Fri- 
pourg ex cl as we ſet out from Annecy. 

In "paſſing through Geneva, I went to ſee 
no one; but I almoſt fainted on the bridges, 


I never ſaw the walls of this happy town, 
never went into it, without feeling a kind 
of ſinking of the heart, which proceeded from 


tenderneſs to exceſs. At the ſame time the 
noble image of liberty elevated the mind, 


that of equality, of union, of mildneſs of 
manners, touched me even to tears, and in- 


ſpired a lively ſorrow at having loſt all theſe 
bleſſings. What an error, but ſtill how na- 


tural! I thought I ſaw all this in my native 


country, becauſe I felt it in my heart. 
We mult paſs through Nion. What, with - 


out ſe-ing my good father! I ſhould have died 


with griet. I left Merceret at the inn, and 
went to fee him at every hazard, Ah! was 


I not to blame to dread him? His heart, on 
lee. .- 
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ſeeing me, opened to thoſe paternal ſentiments 
with which it was filled. What tears were 
ſhed in our embraces ! He thought, at firſt, I 
was returned to him. I told him my {tory 
and my reſolution. He feebly oppoſed it. 
He ſhewed me the dangers to which [ expoſed 
myſelf, and told me the leaſt follies were belt. 
As to the feſt, he was not the leaſt tempted 
to retain me by force, and in that I think 
he was right; but ic is certain he did not, 
to recal me, do all he might have done, whe- 
ther he judged from the iteps I had taken I 


mould not have returned, hether he. was 


puzzled to know, at my age, what to do with 
me. | have ſince learnt he had an opinion of 
my travelling companion, very unjuſt and 
very far f:om truth, but, however, natural 
enough, My mother- in-law, a good woman, 
a little ſweetening, pretended to oblize me 
to ſup chere. I did not ſtay; but] told them 
1 intended to ſtay longer with them on my 
return, and left them, as a depoſit, my little 
bundle I had ſent by the boat, and which in- 
cumbered me. The next morning I ſet off 
Carly, very havay to have ſeen my father, and 
to have dared to do my duty. 

We happily arrived at Fribourg. Towards 
the end of the journey, the officiouſneſs of 


Miſs Merceret decreaſed a little. After our 


arrival, ſne ſhewed me nothing but coolneſs, 
and her father, who did not ſwim in opulence, 
did not give me a very good reception; | went 
do lodge at a public-houſe, | returned to ſee 
them the next day; they offered me a dinner, 
| accepted it, We ſeparated with dry eyes; 

K 3 Lie- 
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I returned at night to my lodging- houſe, and 
left the place two days after arrival, 
without well knowing which way 1; intended 

to go. 

How 1 is another circumſtance of my „ 
where Providence offered me preciſely what 
Il wanted to ſee happy days. Merceret was a 

very good girl, not brilliant or handſome, 


but ſhe was not ugly; not paſſionate; a rea- 


ſonable girl, except a few trifling humours, 


which went oft with a cry, and never hae 


any outrageous effects. She had a real incli- 
nation to me; 1 might have married her 
without trouble, and followed the trade of her 
father. My taſte for muſic would have made 
me love her. I ſhould have ſettled at Fribourg, 

a ſmall city, not pretty, but inhabited by very 
e people. I ſhould have, without doubt, 
miſſed a deal of pleaſure, but I ſhould have 
lived in peace to my laſt hour; and I ought 
to know, better than any one, I ſhould not 
have heſitated at this bargain. 

I returned, not to Nion, but to Lauſanne. 
1 wanted to have a thorough view of the 


beautiful lake, which is ſeen there in its 


utmoſt extent. The greateſt part of my ſecret 
determined motives have not been ſolider, 
Diſtant views are ſeldom powerful enough to 
make me act. The uncertainty of future 
times has always made me regard projects 
of Jong execution as the lures of deceit. I 
give into hope like another, provided it coſts 
me nothing to entertain it ; but if it requires 
a long and painful attendance, | have done 
with it, The leaſt tiifiing pleaſure within 


my 
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my reach tempts me more than the joys of 
Paradiſe. I except, however, the pleaſures 
which are followed by pain: thoſe do not 
tempt me, becaule | love pure enjoyments, 
and we never have them ſo when we know 
we prepare for repentance, 

It was neceſſary I ſhould arrive Gee hore, 
and the neareſt place was the beſt; for, having 


loſt my road, 1 found | was in the evening 


at Moudon, where I ſpent the little I had 


leit, except ten creutzers, which went the 
next day at dinner: and comirg in the even- 


ing to a little viilage near Lauſanne, I went 


into a _pubiic- houſe without a ſous to pay 


my lodging, and without knowing what 


would become of me. I was very hungry; 
| put on a good face, and aſked for ſupper as if 


I had wherewithal to pay for it. I went to bed 


without thinking of any thing; I flept ſound- 
ly; and having breakfaſted in the morning, 
and reckoned with the landlord, I wanted, for 


ſeven batz, which my expences amounted to, 
to leave my waiſtcoat in pledge. This honeſt 
man refuſed it : he told me, that, thanks to 
God, he had never ſtripped any one; that he 


would not begin for ſeven batz ; that | might 


keep iny waiſicoat, and pay him when I could. 

[ was touched with his goodneſs; but leſs than 
I ought to have been, and have been ſince on 
its remembrance. It was not long before [ 


ſent him his money, with thanks, by a ſafe 


hand; but fiftcen years afterwards, returning 
from Italy by way of Lauſanne, I was extreme⸗ 


ly ſorry to have forgot the name of the houſe 


and the landlord : 1 ſhould have gone to ſee 
4 1 
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him: it would have given me great pleaſure 
to have reminded him of his charity, and to 
prove to him it was not badly placed. Ser- 
vices, more important, without doubt, but 
rendered with more oſtentation, did not ap- 
pear to me ſo worthy acknowledgment, as the 
humanity, ſimple and without parade, of this 
honeſt man. 5 

In drawing near Lauſanne, I muſed on 
the diſttei> J was in, and the means of extri— 
cating myſelf without acquainting my mother- 
in-law of my miſery; and I compared my 
ſelf in this walking pilgrimage to my friend 
Venture on his arrival at Annecy. I was fo 


hbueated with this idea, that, without thinking 


1 had neither his gentility, no his talents, I 
tock it in my head to act at Lauſanne the 
Jittle Venture, to teach muſic I knew no- 
| thing of, and to call myſelf of Paris, where I 
had never been. In conſc quence of this noble 
project, as there was no con pany where J 
could act the vicar, and that beſides I took 
care not to run myſelf amongtt thoſe of the 
art, I began to inform myſelf of ſome public- 
houſe where one could be well ſerved at a cheap 
rate, I was directed to one Peèrrotet, who 
took boarders. This Perrotet happened to 
be one of the beſt men in the world, and re- 
ceived me well, I told him over all my pretty 
lies as I had prepared them. He promiſed to 
ſpeak of me, and endeavour to procure me ſome 
pupils: he told me he ſhould not atk me for 
money until J had earned it, His board was five 
white crowns; this was little for the things, but 
| a great deal for me, He adviſed me io begin 
by the half-board, which confiſted at e _ 
8 
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of good ſoup and no more, but a plentiful 
ſupper. 1 agreed. This poor Perrotet advanced 
me all theſe things with all the good-nature 
poſſible, and ſpared no pains to ſerve me. | 
How is it, that, having met with ſo man 
good people in my youth, I find ſo few in an 
advanced age: is their race extinct? No; 
but the rank in which I am obliged to ſeek 
them now, is not that I found them in then. 
Amongſt the people, where the great paſſions 
declare themſelves but by intervals, the feel- 
ings of nature make themſelves oftener heard: 
in more elevated ſituations they are abſolutely 
ſtifled, and, under the maſk of ſentiment, it 
is only intereſt or vanity which ſpeaks. _ 
wrote from Lauſanne to my father, who! 
ſent my bundle, and wrote me excellent in- 
ſtructton I ought to have made better uſe 
of. I have already noted inſtants of incon- 
ceiveable delirium when I was no longer my- 
ſelf. Here is another the moſt remarkable, 
To comprehend to what a point my brain 
was turned at that time, and to what degree 
I was, as one may ſay, venturized, it will be 
only neceſſary to ſhew how many extrava- 
gancies I gave into at one and the ſame time, 
IJ am à ſinging-maſter, without knowing how 
to read a tune; for, had ] benefitted of the 
ſix months I paſſed with le Maitre, they could 
not have ſufliced : beſides this, I was taught 
by a maſter, which was to me enough to learn 
indifferently. A Pariſtan of Geneva, and a 
catholic in a proteſtant country, I thought 1 
might change my name as well as my religion 
and my country. 1 always followed my grand 
SS model 
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model as near as I could. He called himſelf 
Venture de Velleneuve, and I turned the ana- 
you of the name of Rouſſeau into that of 
Vauſſore, and called myſelf Vauſſore de Vil- 
Jeneuve. Venture could compole, tho' he had 
ſaid nothing of it; and I, who knew nothing 
of it, boaſted to all the world | underitood it 
very well; and, without being able to prick 
the commoneit ſong, gave out I was a com- 
poſer. This is not all: having been preſented 
to Monſieur de Treytorens, profeſſor in law, 
who was fond of muſic, and had concerts at his 
| houſe, I muſt give him a ſample of my talents, 


and ſet about compoling a piece for his con- Y 


cert, with as much effrontery as if I had un- 
derſtood it. I had the conſtancy to labour, 
2 fortnight, at this charming work, to write 
it fair, to draw out the parts, and diſtribute 
them with as much aſſurance as you would 
have given out a maſter- piece of harmony. 
In fine, chat which will be ſcarcely believed, 
but which is certain, worthily to crown this 
ſublime production, I added at the end a pret- 
ty minuet, ſung in the ſtreets, and which 
perhaps every one ſtill recollects, to theſe 
words, formerly ſo well known: 8 


Quel caprice! 

Quelle injuſtice! 

Quai, ta Clarice 
Trahiroit tes feux? &. 


Venture had taught me this air, wich the 
baſs, to other words, by which aid I had re- 
tained it. I therefore added, at the end of 
my compolition, this minuet and his. baſs, 

ſuppreſſing 
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ſuppreſſing the words, and gave them out as 
my own, as reſolutely as if i had talked to 
the inhabitants of the moon. 

They aſſemble to execute my piece; I explain 
to each one the motion, manner of execution, 
and references to parts: I had enough to do. 

They accord for five or ſix minutes, which to 

me were five or ſix ages. In fine, every thing 
ready, I ſtrike, with a fine roll of paper, my 
magiſterial deſk five or ſix ſtrokes of tate 
care, There is a filence, I gravely begin to 
beat time, they begin... no, ſince a French. 
opera exiſts, in your life did you ever hear 
ſuch horrid muſic. Whatever they had thought 
of my pretended talents, the effect was worſe 
than they ſeemed to expect. The muſicians 
were ſtifled with laughter; the auditors ſtared, 
and would have been glad to have ſtopped their 
ears; but there was no poſſibility. My butchers 
of performers, who were determined to have 
fun enough, continued ſcraping ſo as to pierce 

the tympanum of him who was born deaf. 1 
had conſtancy enough to continue at the ſame | 

rate, ſweating, it is true, large drops; but, 

kept to it by ſhame, not daring to run off, 

I remained nailed there. For my comfort, I 
heard around me the company whiſpering in 
each other's ear, or rather in mine, This :s 
inſupportable ! another ſays, What outrageous 

muſic ! another, What a deviliſh catterwaul- 
ing! Poor Jean-Jacques, in this crue] mo- 

ment you hai no great hopes, that there 1 

might come a day, when, before the King of | 
France and his whole Court, your ſounds 

would excite whiſpers of ſurpriſe and applauſe, 
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and that, in every box around you, the moſt 
amiable women would ſay to themſelves in a 
low voice, What delightful ſounds! What 
enchanting muſic! Every note reaches the 
heart. 1 VE 
But it was the minuet brought them back 
to good humour. They had ſcarcely played 
a meaſure or two, when | heard buiſtings of 
laughter from every part of the room. Every 
one complimented me on my taſte for muſic : 
they aſſured me this minuet would make me 
| talked of, and that I merited praiſe from every 
quarter of the globe, It is unneceſſary to 
paint my feelings, or to own I well deſerved 
men. ) he apo 
The next day one of my ſymphoniſts, nam- 
ed Lutold, came to ſee me; he had good nature 
enough not to compliment me on my ſucceſs. 
The deep ſenſe of my impertinence, the ſhame, 
grief, deſpair on the ſituation to which I was. 
reduced, the impoſhbility of keeping my 
_ troubled heart ſhut, cauſed me to open it to 
him; I gave a looſe to tears, and, inſtead of 
contenting myſelf with owning my ignorance, 
I told him every thing, begging him to keep 
the ſecret, which he promiſed, and which he 
kept as every one may gueſs. The fame 
evening all Lauſanne knew who I was, but, 
what was moſt remarkable, nobody would 
ſeem to know it, not even the good-natured 
Perrotet, who did not on that account diſcon- 
tinue lodging and boarding me. 
] lived, but very forrowfully. The effects of 
| ſuch a beginning did not render Lauſanne a 
very agreeable rchdence to me, Pupils did 
15 not 
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not come in crowds ; not a ſingle female one, 
and no one of the city. I had only two or 


three big Germans, as ſtupid as I was ignorant, 
who tired me to death, and who, under my 


hands, did not become the greateſt of muli- 
Cians. I was ſent for to one houſe only, where 


a little ſerpent of a girl took pleaſure in ſnew- 


ing me a deal of mulic of which I could not read 
a ſingle note, and which ſhe was malicious 
enough to ſing afterwards to her maſter, to 


ſhew him how it ſhould be executed. | was fo 
little capable of reading an air on firſt ſight, 


that, in the brilliant concert I have ſpoken of, it 


was not in my power to follow the execution 


a moment, to know whether what I had un- 
der my eye was well played, and which I 
myſelf had compoſed. ia 
Amidſt ſo many mortifications, I had the 
ſweet conſolation of receiving, from time to 
time, letters from my two. charming ac- 
quaintances. I have always found a con- 
ſoling virtue in the fair, and nothing ſo much 
ſoftens my afflictions in diſgrace, as to ſee they 
affect an amiable perſon. This correſpon- 
dence ceaſed, however, ſoon afterwards, and 
was never renewed ; but that was my fault. In 


changing my abode, I neglected ſending my 


direction; and forced, by neceſſity, to think | 


continually of myſelf, I very ſoon forgot 
them. >". „„ . 
It is long ſince I mentioned my poor 
M imma; but if it is thought I had forgot her, 


tis a miſtake. I never ceaſed thinking of 


her, and wiſhing to find her again, not to 
ſupply the wants of a ſubſiſtence, but W 
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of my heart, My affection for her, however 
lively, however tender, did not prevent me 
from loving others ; but not in the ſame man- 
ner. All equally owed my paſſion to their 


Charms, but it ſolely depended on thoſe of 
others, and had not ſurvived them; but 
Mamma might grow old and ugly without my 


loving her leſs tenderly, My heart had en- 
tirely tranſmitted to her perſon the homage 


it immediately paid her beauty, and whatever 
change ſhe ſuffered, provided it was ſtill her- 


ſelf, my feelings could never change. I know I 


| owed her or: 1titude ; but! really did not think 
of it. Whatever ſhe had done, or had not 
done for me, it would have been the ſame, I 
did not love her from duty, intereſt, or con- 
venience; 1 loved her becauſe I was born 


to love her. When I became amorous of 
another, it cauſed a diverſion I own, I thought 


leſs of her: but I thought of her with the 


ſame pleaſure; and never, amorous or not, 
did I think of her without feeling that there 


was no true happineſs for me in this life, fo 


long as | ſhould be ſeparated from her. 
'l hough I had fo _ been without news of 


had quite loſt her, or 
that ſhe could have forgot me. I ſaid to m hs 


ſhe will know, ſooner or later, that 


wandering about, and will let me know he 
is alive; 1 ſhall find her again, 1am ſure of it. 
In the mean while it was a comfort to me to 


be in her country, to paſs down thoſe ſtreets 


ſhe had paſſed, before thoſe houſes ſhe had 
lived in, and the whole through mere con- 


jecture; for one of my Kupid humours was 
that 
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that of not dating to inform myſelf of her, 
or to pronounce her name without the moſt 


abſolute neceſſity. It ſeemed to me, that, in 


naming her, I ſaid all ſhe inſpired me with, 
that my lips revealed the ſecret of my heart, 
and that I in ſome fort expoſed her. I believe 
there was in all this a mixture of fear leſt 
ſome one ſhould ſpeak ill of her. Much had 
been ſaid of her proceedings, and ſomething 


of her conduct. Fearing they might not ſay of 


her what I could wiſh to hear, I rather choſe 
they ſhould not talk about her. 


As my pupils did not greatly employ me, 


and her city was but four leagues f:om Lau- 
ſanne, I took a turn there of three or four 
days; during this time, the moiſt agreeable 


perturbation never left me. The aſpect of 


the lake of Geneva, and its admirable borders, 


had always, in my eyes, a peculiar attraction 


I cannot explain, which proceeds, not only 
from the beauty cf the proſpect, but from 


don't know what more intereſting which af- 


fets and melts me. Every time J approach 


the country of Vaud, | feel an imprefſion 
compoſed of the remembrance of Madam de 
Warens who was born there, my father who 


lived there, Miſs de Vulſon who had the firſt 
fruits of my heart, of ſeveral ple:{ing journeys 


I made there in my childhood, and, it would 
ſeem, of ſome other more ſecret and more 


powerful caule than a!l theſe, When the ar- 


dent deſite of the mild and happy life for which 
{ was born, ret rns to fice my imagination, 'tis 


always in the country of Vaud, near the lake, 
in delightful fields, it fixes, I muſt abſolutely 


have 
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have an orchard on the borders of this lake and 
no other; | mutt have a friend to be depended 


on, an amiable woman, a cow, and a little 


boat. I ſhall never enjoy perfect happineſs on 
earth till I have theſe. I la augh at the ſimpli- 


city with which I have ſeveral times gone into 
this country ſolely to find this imaginary bleſſ- 


ing. I was always ſurpriſed to find the inha- 
bitants, particularly the women, of a quite 
different character to thoſe I fought. How 


different that appeared to me! The country 


and the people who cover it never ſeemed to 
me made for each other. 


In this journey to Vevay, in walking along 


' theſe beautiful banks, | abandoned myſelt to the 
gentleſt melancholy. My heart launched with 
eagerneſs into a thouſand innocent pleaſures; 
1 was moved, I ſighed, and ſhed tears like a 


child. How many times, ſtopping to cry 
with more eaſe, ſeated on a large ſtone, have 
I not been amuſed, 10 ſeeing my tears drop 
into the ſtream ? 
At Veva ay | lodged at the Key, and, in the 
ſtaid Gers without viſiting any 
one, I contracted a fondneſs for this city that 
has followed me in all my travels, and which 
in fine cauſed me to fix there the hero of my 


romance. I ſhould readily ſay to thoſe who 


have taſte and feelings, Go to Vevay, viſit 


the country, examine its poſition, take a turn 
on the lake, and ſay whether Nature did not 
make this beautiful country for a Julia, for a 


Claire, and for a St. Preux; but don' t ſeek 

them there, I return to my hiſtory. 
As I was a catholic, and owned it, I ſollow- 
ed 
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ed without myſtery or ſcruple the doctrine I 
had embraced. On Sundays, in fine weather, 
I went.to maſs at Aſſans, two leagues from 
Lauſanne, I generally took this trip with 
other catholics, particularly a Pariſian em- 
broiderer, whoſe name I have forgot. He 
was not ſuch a Pariſian as myſelf, but a Pari- 
ſian of Paris, one of God Almighty's arch 
Pariſians, as good-natured as a Champenois. 
He was ſo fond of his country he would not 
doubt I was of it, for fear of loſing an op- 
portunity of talking of it. M. de Crouzas, 
lieutenant of the bailiwic, had a gardener, like- 
wiſe from Paris ; but leſs complaiſant, and who 
thought the glory of his country queſtioned in 
dating to ſay you were of it, when you had not 
that honour, He queſtioned me as a man {ure 
of being caught, and then ſmiled malicioully, 
| He aſked me, once, what there was remarka- 
ble at the new market? I was loſt, as you 
may imagine, Having lived twenty years at 
Paris, 1 ought at preſent to know this city. 
If, however, I was now aſked a like queſtion, 
1 ſhould be no leſs troubled to anſwer, and by 
this difficulty it might be equally concluded 1 


had never been at Paris. So much, even though 


you meet truth, is one ſubject to build on falſe 
principles! „„ . 

I cannot exactly ſay how long I flaid at 
Lauſanne. I did not take from this city any 


| thing worthy recollection. I only know, that, 


not finding a livelihood, I went from thence 
to Neufchatel, and paſſed the winter, I ſuc- 
ceded better in this laſt city; I had ſome pu- 
pils, and gained enough to pay off my good 

985 friend 
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friend Perrotet, who had faithfully ſent my bun- 
dle, though | was conſiderably i in his debt. 

I inſenſibly learnt muſic in teaching it. I 
lived happy enough; a reaſonable man had 
been ſatisfied: but my uneaſy mind wanted 
ſcmething more. On Sundays and holidays, 
when at liberty, I ran over the fields and 
woods of the environs, continually wander- 
ing, muſing, ſighing, and, once out of the 

city, never came in till evening. One day, 
being at Boudry, I went to a public-houſe to 
dine: I ſaw there a man with a long heard, 
2 vio'et-coloured coat in tue Glick: tele; 
turred cap, a noble air and garb, and who 
bay often much difficu'ty to make himſelf _ 
vunderdood, ſpeaking but a gibberith almoſt. 
unintei! igldle, that Teſembled, however, Ita- 
lian more than any other language, I under- 
Hood nearly all he ſaid, and 1 was the only 
one; he could expreſs himſelf only by ſigns 
to the landlord and the country-people, I 
ipoke a few words of Italian to him which he 
perfectiy underſtood; he got up and embraced. 
me with tranſport. The connection was ſoon | 
made, a d fiom that inſtant I ſerved him as 
interpreter. He had a good dinner; mine 
was worle than indifferent: he invited me 
to his table; I made little ceremony. By 
drinking and talking we began to be familiar, 
and at the end of the repaſt we were inſepara» 
ble. He told me he was a Greek prelate, and 
arch mencicant of Jeruſalem; that he was 
commanded to make a -athering i in Europe for 
repairing tne Holy Sepulchre, He ſhewed me 
bcautitu] patents. from the Czarina and the 


Em peror; 
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Emperor ; he had ſome from many other 
Sovereigns. He was well enough ſatisfied 
with what he had already got together, but 


he had met incredible difficulties in Germany, 


not underſtanding a word of German, Latin, 


or French, and reduced to his Greek, Turkiſh, 
and the language of the Franks, as his whole 


reſource, which procured him little in the 
country he was juſt beginning on. He pro- 


poſed my accompanying him as ſecretary and 
interpreter. Though 1 had a ſmart violet 


coat, lately purchaſed, which ſquared pretty 
well with my new employment, I had ſo 
ſhabby a look he thought me eaſily gained; 
he was not miſtaken, Our agreement was 
ſoon made; I aſked nothing, he promiſed 
much. Without ſecurity, without bond, 
without acquaintance, I ſubmit to be con- 


ducted by him, and the very next morning 


here I go for Jeruſalem. 5 

We began our tour by the canton of Fri- 
bourg, where he did little. The epiſcopal 

dignity could not admit of acting the beggar, 
and gather of individuals; but we preſented 
his commiſſion to the Senate, who gave him a 


trifling ſum, From thence we went to 
Berne. We lodged at the Falcon, at that 
time a good inn, where good company were 


found. There were many people at table, and 


it was well ſerved. | had long fared very poor- 
ly; I had occaſion enough to renew myſelf: 1 
| had the opportunity, and made good uſe of it. 

Ihe arch-mendicant himfelf was very good 


company, fond enough of a good table, gay, 
converſed well with thoſe who underſtood him, 
not wanting in certain ſciences, and adapting 


his 
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his Greek erudition agreeably enough. One 
day, cracking nuts at the deſert, he cut his 
finger very deep; and as the blood guſhed out 
in abundance, he held up his 4 to the 
company, and ſays with a laugh : Mirate, Sig- 
nori; yh queſlo e ſungue Pelaſgo. 

At Berne my functions were not oſcieh to 
him, and I did much better than 1 exfccted, 
i was much more courageous, and ſpoke. 
better than | ſhould have done for — 55 0 
Things did not paſs ſo ſimply as at Fribourg. 
Long and frequent conterences with the 
Principal of the ſtate, and the examination 
of his titles, were not the work of a day. 
At laſt, every thing being ſettled, he was ad- 
mitted to an audience of .the Senat e. I went 
with him as his interpreter, and was come 
manded to ſpeak, 1 did not expect any thing 
jeſs; it dd not come into my head, that, after 
having had long conferred with the members 
feparacely, the aſſembly muſt be addrefled as 
if nothing had been ſaid. Judge of my embar- 
raſſment]! For ſo baſhful a man to ſpeak, not 
onle irfpublic, but before the Senate of Berne, 
and ſpeak extempore, without having had a 


lingle minute to prepaie myſelf; this was 


e: 1ough to annihilate me, I was not even 
intimidated. J repreſent ſuccinctly and clearly 
the arch- mendicant's commiſſion. I praiſed 
the picty of thoſe princes who had contributed 
to the gathering he was come to make. 
Sharpening with emulation that of their Excel- 
lencies, I ſaid, no leſs could be expected from 
their accuſtomed munificence; and then endea- 
vouring to prove this charitable work to be 
cquaily fo for all chriſtians without Aimee 5 
0 
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of ſect, I ended by promiſing the bleſſings of 
Heaven to thoſe who ſhould contribute to it, 
1 ſhall not ſay my ſpeech had any effect; but 
tis certain it was reliſhed, and that after the 
audience the arch-mendicant received an ho- 
nourable prefent, and more, on the parts of 
his ſecretary, compliments, which [. had the 


agreeable office of interpreting, but which I 


dared not literally render. This is the only 
time of my life 1 ſpoke in public, and before 
a ſovereign ; and, perhaps, the only time like- 
wile I ſpoke boldly and well. What difference 
in the diſpoſitions of the ſame man! It is three 
years ſince | went to ſee at Yverdon my old 


friend M. Roguin. [I received a deputation of 
thanks for ſome books I had made a preſent of 
to the library of this city. The Swils are 


much for harangues ; theſe gentlemen ha- 
rangued me. I thought myſelf obliged to an- 


ſwer, but | was ſo embarraſſed in my anſwer, 


and my head was fo confuſed, I ſtopped ſhort 
not knowing what to ſay, and got myſelf laughed 

at. Though naturally timid, I have been ſome 
times conhdent in my youth; never in my 


advanced age, The more [| fee of the world, 


the leſs I can form myſelf to its manner. 
On leaving Berne, we went to Soleurre; 


for the deſign of the arch-mendicant was to 
take the road of Germany, and return by 


Hungary or Poland : this was an immenſe tour; 


but as in journeying his purſe filled rather 
than emptied, he little dreaded a winding 
courſe, For my part, who was almoſt as much 


pleaſed on horſeback as on foot, I deſired no 
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better than thus to travel my whole life-time; 
but it was written I ſhould not go fo far. 
Pee firſt thing we did on our arrival at 
Solcurre, was to pay our reſpeas to the Ambaſ- 
ſador of France. Unfortunately for our biſhop, 
the Ambaſſador was the Marquis of Bonac, 
who had been Ambaſſador at the Port, and 
| who muſt be well acquainted with every thing 
regarding the Holy Sepulchre. The arch- men- 
dicant had an audience of a quarter of an hour 
where | was not admitted, as the Ambaſſador 
underſtood the Franks language, and ſpoke 
Italian at leaſt as well as J. On my Greek's 
departure | was following him; I was ſtopped: 
it was my turn. Having paſſed as a Pariſian, 
1 was, as ſuch, under the juriſdiction of his 
Excellency. He aſked me who I was, exhort- 
ing me to tell the truth; I promited it, on 
aſking a private audience, which was grant. 
ed. Tbe Ambaſſador took me to his cloſet, 
and ſhut the door, and there, throwing my- 
ſelf at his feet, I kept my word. | had 
not ſaid leſs, though 1 had promiſed nothing; 
for a continual inclination to diſcloſe my heart 
brings every inſtant my thoughts on my lips, 
and having opened myſelf without relerve to 
the muſician Lutold, I had no occaſion for 


any myſtery to the Marquis of Bonac. He 


Was ſo ſatisfied with my ſtory, and the effuſion 
of heart which he ſaw accompanied it, he 
took me by the hand, led me to the Ambaſla- 
dreſs, and introduced me to her, in giving an 
abridgment of my recital, Madam de Bunac 
received me with kladneſs, and ſaid they muſt | 

| | | | not 
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not let me go with this Greek monk. It was 
determined I ſhould remain at the hotel until 
they ſaw what might be done with me, I 
wanted to go take my leave of my poor arch- 
mendicant, for whom I had conceived a friend- 
ſhip : it was not permitted. They ſent him 

notice of my arreſt, and in a quarter of an 
hour I ſaw my little bundle brought in. M, 
de la Martiniere, ſecretary to the dai had 
in ſome ſort the care of me. In conducting 

me to the room intended for me, he ſaid to 
me, This room was occupied under the Count 
Du Luc, by a celebrated man of the ſame 
name as yourſelf, It depends on you to replace 
him in every manner, that it may be one day ſaid, 
Rouſſeau the Firſt, Rouſſeau the Second. This 
conformity, which at that time [ had little 
hopes of, had leſs flattered my wiſhes, had I 
bing able to foreſce how dear | ſhould one day | 
pay for it. 

M. de la Martiniere's words excited; my 
curioſity, I read the works of him whole. 
room | occupied, and, on the compliment 
paid me, imagining I had a taſte for poeſy, 

1 made for my trial a cantata in praiſe of 
Madam de Bonac, This turn flagged. I 
have now and then made indifferent verſe; 
tis a good exerciſe enough to break one's ſelf 
into elegant inverſions, and teach one to write 
better proſe ; but I never found charms ſuffici- . 
ent in French poetry to pro myſelf entirely 5 5 
| to it. 

M. de la Mactiniere wanted to ſee my ſtyle, 4 
and aſked me the ſame particulars in writing 1 
1 had told the Ambaſſador. 1 wrote him a -. 
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long letter, which I heard was preſerved by 


M. de Marianne, who was a long while with 


the Marquis de Bonac, and who has ſince 


ſucceeded M. de la Martiniere in M. de Cour- 


teilles' embaſly. I have begged M. deMalesher- 
bes to endeavour to procure me a copy of this 
letter. If I get it by him or others, it will 
be found in the collection which I intend ſhall 
gecompany my Confeſſions. 

The experience J began to have, moderated 
by degrees my romantic projects ; and as a 


proof, not only I did not fall in love with 


Madam de Bonac, but immediately ſaw I 
ſhould do but little in her huſband's family. M. 
de la Martiniere in place, and M. de Marianne 

in ſurvivance, as one may ſay, left me no far- 
ther hopes for my fortune than the place 
of under-fecretary, which little tempted me. 


This was the cauſe, that, when I was con- 
ſulted on what I ſhould like, I ſhewed a great 


inclination to go to Paris. The Ambaſſador 
reliſhed this idea, which tended, at leaſt, to 


his getting rid of me. M. de Merveilleux, 


ſecretary and interpreter to the embaſſy, ſaid 
his friend M. Goddard, a Swiſs colonel in the 


ſervice of France, wanted ſome one to be with 


bis nephew, who entered very young into the 
tervice, and thought I might ſuit him. On 
this noticn, ſlightly enough taken, my de- 
parture was reſolved ; and I, who ſaw a jour- 
ney in the caſe, and Paris at the end, was as 
joyful as joy could make me. They gave 


me ſome letters, an hundred livres for my 


Journey, accompanied by very $00 advice, and 


1 ict oft. 
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I was on this journey fifteen days, which I 
may reckon among the happy ones of my life. 
I had youth, health, money enough, great 
hopes; travelled on foot and alone. You will 
be ſurpriſed to ſee me reckon this an advantage, 
if you were not already familiar with my 
humour. My pleaſing chimeras kept me com- 
| pany, and never did the heat of my imagina- 
tion give birth to any ſo magnificent, If I was 
offered an empty place in a carriage, or that 
any one accoſted me on the road, my temper 
grew ſour at ſeeing my fortune croſſed, whoſe + 
edifice | built up as I walked. This once my 
_ notions were martial: I was going to engage 
to a military man, and become a militar 


man myſelf; for it was ſettled I ſhould begin 


by entering a cadet, I thought I already ſaw_ 
myſelf in an officer's dreſs, with a fine white 
| feather in my hat. My heart ſwelled at this 
noble idea, I had a little ſmattering of geo- 
metry and fortification; I had an uncle an 
engineer; 1 was, in ſome ſort, of the bullet 
family. My near ſight offered a few obſtacles, 
which never troubled me; and I ſuppoſed that 
preſence of mind and intrepidity would ſupply 
this failing. I had read that Marſhal Schomberg 
was near-lighted ; why might not Marſhal 
| Rouſſeau be ſo? I fo heated myſelf by theſe. 
follies, I ſaw nothing but armies, ramparts, 
gabions, batteries, and myſelf amidſt fire and 
1moke, coolly giving orders, my ſpying-glaſs 
in my hand However, when J paſſed through 
agreeable helds, and ſaw groves and rivulets, 
the ſtriking ſcene drew ſighs of ſorrow; I felt, 
amidſt all this glory, my heart was not in- 
r die 
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clined to ſo much havock; I returned to my 
beloved ſheep-folds, for ever renouncing the 
labours of Mars. 

How much did the firſt ſight of Paris bely 
the idea I had of it! Theexternal dovernien | 
had ſeen at Turin, the beauty of the ſtreets, 
the ſymmetry and ſquareneſs of the houſes, 
induced me to ſeek at Paris ſtill more. I had 
_ fipured to myſelf a city as beautiful as large, 
of the moſt impoſing aſpect, where nothing 
was ſeen but ſuperb ſtreets and marble or 
golden palaces. Coming in at the ſuburbs 
St. Marceau, I ſaw none but little, dirty, 
ſtinking ſtreets, ugly black houſes, the ap- 
pearance of naſtineſs, poverty, beggars, car- 
ters, old cloaths botchers, criers of ptiſan 
and old hats. All theſe things ſtruek me, 
at firſt, to ſuch a degree, that all I have ſeen 
at Paris, really magnificent, has not been 
able to deſtroy this firſt impreſſion, and that 
there ſtill remains a ſecret diſguſt to the re- 
ſidence of this capital. I can ſay the whole 
time I afterwards remained there, was em- 
ployed in ſeeking reſoufces which might ena- 
ble me to live far from it. Such is the fruit 
of a too active imagination, which exagge- 
rates beyond the exaggerations of mankind, 
and always ſees more in a thing than has been 
heard. I had heard Paris ſo much boaſted of, I 
looked on it like ancient Babylon, from which 
I ſhould, perhaps, have found full as much to de- 
duct, had I ſeen it, from the picture I had drawnof 
it. The ſame thing happened to me at the opera, 
where | haſtened to go the morrow of my ar- 
rival: the fame afterwards happened at Ver- 
B ee ſailles; 
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ſailles; after that, likewiſe, on ſeeing the ſea; 
and the ſame thing will always happen to me, 
on ſeeing any thing too much extolled; 
for it is impoſſible to mankind, and difficult 


to Nature itſelf, to ſurpaſs the richneſs of my 


imagination. 


From the manner I 1 by all thoſe 


for whom I had letters, I thought my for. 
tune made. Him I was moſt recommended to, 
and leaſt careſſed by, was M. de Surbeck, 
retired from the ſervice, and living philoſophi- 
cally at Bagneux, where I went ſeveral times 


to ſee him, without his once offering me even 


a glaſs of water, I was better received by 
Madam de Merveilleux, ſiſter-in-law to the 
Interpreter, and by his nephew, an officer in 
the guards. The mother and ſon not only 


received me well, but offered me their table, 


of which I often benefitted during my ſtay at 
Paris. Madam de Merveilleux appeared to me 
to have been handſome ; her hair was a beau- 
tiful black, and formed, in the old faſhion, 


ringlets on her forehead. That which does 
not periſh with beauty ſtill remained, an 
agrecable mind. She ſeemed pleaſed with 


mine, and did all in her power to ſerve me; 
but no one ſeconded her, and I was ſoon unde- 


ceived on all this great intereſt they appeared 


to take in my behalf. I muſt, however, do 
the French juſtice; they do not ſmother you 


with proteſtations, as is ſaid of them; and thoſe 
they make are almoſt always ſincere ; but they 
have a manner of intereſting themſelves in 


your favour, which deceives you more than 
words. The coarſe compliments of the Swiſs 
L2 can 
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can impoſe on fools only. The French man- 
ners are more ſedueing, only becauſe _ 
are more ſimple; you think they don't tell 
you all they intend to do for you, to ſurpriſe 
| you more agreeably. I ſhall go farther: they 
| are not falſe in their demonſtrations ; they 
are naturally officious, humane, benevolent, 
and even, whatever may be ſaid of it, more 
downright than any other nation; but they 
are light and airy, They have, in effect, the ſen- 
timent they expreſs; but this ſentiment goes off 
as it came, While ſpeaking to you, they are 
Full of you; go out of their ſight, they have 
forgot you, Nothing is permanent in them; 
every thing with them laſts but a moment. 
Il was therefore flattered much, ſerved little. 
The Colonel Godard, whoſe nephew I was 
to be with, ſeeing my diſtreſs, and although 
rolling in riches, wanted me for nothing. He 
pretended that I ſhould be with his nephew, 
a kind of valet without wages rather than as 
a real tutor. Continually engaged with him, 
and by that diſpenſed from duty, I muſt live 
on my cadet's pay, that is, a ſoldier's ; it was 
with trouble he conſented to give me a uni- 
form; he had been glad to put me off with 
that of the regiment. Madam de Merveil- 
leux, enraged at his propoſals, adviſed me 
| herſelf not to accept them; her ſon was of 
the ſame opinion. Other things were ſought, 
but nothing found. I began, however, to be in 


want; an hundred livres on which I had made 


my journey, could not carry me far. Happily, 
1 received from the Ambaſlador a triflin 

remittance, Which was very uſeful; and f 
80 e believe 
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believe he had not diſcarded me, had I had more 
patience : but to languiſh, wait, ſolicit, are, 


to me, impoſſibilities. I was diſcouraged, tp- 
peared no more, and all was at an end, I had 
not forgot my poor Mamma; but how to find 


her? where ſeek her? Madam de Mervei]- 
leux, who knew my ſtory, afſiſted me in the 
_ reſearch, but long to no purpoſe. At laſt ſhe 
told me that Madam de Warens had been gone 


more than two months, but it was not known 


whether to Savoy or Turin, and that ſome 


ſaid ſhe was returned to Switzerland, No- 
thing more was neceſſary to determine me to 
follow her, certain, that, wherever ſhe might 


be, I ſhould find her in the country much 
ceeaſier than I could have done at Paris. 
Before my departure, I exerciſed my new 


poetical talent, in an epiſtle to Colonel God- 
ard, in which I bantered "a as well as I could, 


I ſhewed this ſcrawl to Madam deMerveilleux, 


who, inſtead of cenſuring me, as ſhe ought, 
laughed kg at my ſarcaſms, and her ſon 


likewiſe, who, I believe, did not love M. God- 


ard; it muſt be owned he was not amiable. I was 
| tempted to ſend him my verſes, they encouraged 
me: I made a parcel of them directed to him; 


and, as there was no penny-poſt then at Paris, 


1 ſent it from Auxerre in paſſing through that 
place. I laugh yet, ſometimes, on thinking 


of the grimaces he muſt have made on reading 


his panegyric, where he was painted ſtroke by 


ſtroke, It began thus: 


Tu croyois, vieux Pinard, qu'une folle manie 
D'clever ton neveu m inſpireroit I'envie 
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can impoſe on fools only. The French man- 
ners are more ſedueing, only becauſe _ 
are more ſimple; you think they don't tell 
you all they intend to do for you, to ſurpriſe 
you more agreeably. I ſhall go farther: they 
are not falſe in their demonſtrations ; they 
are naturally officious, humane, benevolent, 
and even, whatever may be ſaid of it, more 
downright than any other nation; but the 
are light and airy. They have, in effect, the ſen- 
timent they expreſs; but this ſentiment goes off 
as it came, While ſpeaking to you, they are 
full of you; go out of their fight, they have 
forgot you. Nothing is permanent in them; 
every thing with them laſts but a moment. 
Il as therefore flattered much, ſerved little. 
The Colonel Godard, whoſe nephew I was 
to be with, ſeeing my diſtreſs, and although 
rolling in riches, wanted me for nothing. He 
pretended that I ſhould be with his nephew, 
a kind of valet without wages rather than as 
| a real tutor, Continually engaged with him, 
and by that diſpenſed from duty, I muſt live 
on my cadet's pay, that is, a ſoldier's ; it was 
with trouble he conſented to give me a uni- 
form; he had been glad to put me off with 
that of the regiment, Madam de Merveil- 
leux, enraged at his propoſals, adviſed me 
| herſelf not to accept them; her ſon was of 
the ſame opinion. Other things were ſought, 
but nothing found. I began, however, to be in 
want; an hundred livres on which | had made 
my journey, could not carry me far. Happily, 

I received from the Ambaſlador a triflin 
remittance, Which was very uſeful; and 7 
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believe he had not diſcarded me, had I had more 


patience : but to languiſh, wait, ſolicit, are, 
to me, impoſſibilities. I was diſcouraged, tp- 
peared no more, and all was at an end, I had 


not forgot my poor Mamma ; but how to find 
her? where ſeek her? Madam de Merveil- 


leux, who knew my ſtory, aſſiſted me in the 
_ reſearch, but long to no purpoſe. At laſt ſhe 
told me that Madam de Warens had been gone 
more than two months, but it was not known 
whether to Savoy or Turin, and that ſome 


| ſaid ſhe was returned to Switzerland. No- 


thing more was neceſſary to determine me to 


follow her, certain, that, wherever ſhe might 
be, I ſhould find her in the country much 


eater than I could have done at Paris. 


Before my departure, I exerciſed my new 


poetical talent, in an epiſtle to Colonel (30d- 
ard, in which I bantered him as well as I could, 
I ſhewed this ſcraw! to Madam deMerveilleux, 
who, inſtead of cenſuring me, as ſhe ought, 
laughed heartily at my ſarcaſms, and her fon 


likewiſe, who, I believe, did not love M. God- 
ard; it muſt be owned he was not amiable. I was 
tempted to fend him my verſes, they encouraged 
me: I made a parcel of them directed to him; 
and, as there was no penny-polt then at Paris, 


1 ſent it from Auxerre in paſting through that 


place. I laugh yet, ſometimes, on thinking 


of the grimaces he muſt have made on reading 


his panegyric, where he was painted ſtroke by 


ſtroke. It began thus: 


Tu croyois, vieux Penard, qu'une folle manie 
D'clever ton neveu m'inſpireroit Venvie 
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This little piece, badly compoſed in fact, 
but which did not want ſalt, and which 


ſhewed a talent for ſatire, is nevertheleſs the 
only fatirical work that ever came from my 
pen. My mind is too little inclined to hatred 
to glory in this kind of talent ; but I fancy 
you may judge by ſome pieces of controverſy, 


written from time to time, in my defence, 
that, had I been of a warring humour, my 
aggreſſors had ſeldom had the laughers on their 


oe. 


What I moſt regret in the particulars of 


= my life, which I do not remember, is not 


having kept a journal of my travels. Never 
did I think, exiſt, live, or was myſelf, if I may 


ſay fo, ſo much as in thoſe I made alone and : 


on foot, Walking has ſomething which 


animates and enlivens my ideas: I can ſcarcely 


think when I ſtand ſtill; my body muſt ſtir 


in order to ſtir my mind, The view of the 
country, the ſueceſſion of agreeable ſights, a 


good air, a good appetite, and good health, I 
get by walking; the freedom of inns, the 
diſtance of thoſe objects which force me to 


ſee ſubjection, of every thing which reminds 
me of my condition, the whole gives a looſe 


to my ſoul, gives me more boldneſs of thought, 
carries me, in a manner, into the immenſity of 


| beings, ſo that I combine them, chuſe them, 


appropriate them to my will, without fear or 
1eltraint, I imperioufly diſpoſe of all Nature: 
my heart, wandering from objecttoobject,unites, 
becomes the ſame with thoſe which engage it, 


is compalied about by delightful images, grows 
drunk with delicious ſenſations. It to veter- 


mine 
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mine them, I divert myſelf by painting them 


in my mind, what vigorous touches, what re- 
ſplendent colouring, what energy of expreſ- 
ton do | not give them! We have, you'll 


ſay, ſeen all this in your works, though written 
in the decline of life. Oh! had you know 
thoſe of the flower of my youth, thoſe I made 


during my travels, thoſe I compoſed but never 
Wrote .... Why, ſay you, did you not write 
them? And why write them, I anſwer you; 


why withdraw myſelt from the actual charms 


of enjoyment, to tell others | did enjoy? 


What cared I for readers, the public, and the 


whole earth, while I was ſwimming in the 
heavens? Beſides, did I carry ink and pa- 
per? Had I thought of all theſe things, no- 
thing had ſtruck me. I did not foreſee | fhould 
have ideas; they come when they pleaſe, not 
when I pleaſe; they overwhelm me with 


number and force. Ten volumes a day had 


not ſufficed. Where borrow time to write 
them? On arriving I thought of nothing but 


a hearty dinner. On departing I thought of 


nothing but trudging on. I ſaw a new Para- 


diſe awaited me at the door, I ran off to 


catch it. 


1 never felt all this ſo much as in the 


journey I am ſpeaking of, In coming to 


Paris I was confined to ideas relative to the 


buſineſs | was going on. I launched into the 
career | was going to run, and ſhould have run 


thro' it with glory enough, but this career was 


not that my heart called me to, and real be- 
ings prejudiced imaginary ones. Colonel God- 
ard and his nephew made poor figures when 


4 oppoſcd 
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Oppoſed to a hero like me. Thanks to Hea- 
ven! I was now delivered from all theſe ob- 
ſtacles; I could plunge at will int the land 
of chimeras, for nothing more was ſeen be— 
fore me. And I was fo far bewildered in it, 
I really loſt, ſeveral times, my road. I had 


been very ſorry to have gone ſtraighter; for 


finding, at Lyons, I was almoſt on earth again, 
1 had been glad never to have reached it. 
One day, among others, going on purpoſe 
out of my road, the better to ſee a ſpot which 
appeared admir-ble, I was ſo delighted with it, 
and went around it ſo often, l entirelyloſt myſelf, 
After running backwards and forwards ſeveral 
hours in vain, tired and dying of hunger and 
thirſt, I went to a country perſon's, whoſe 
houſe had not a very good appearance, but it 
was the only one | ſaw near me. I thought 
it was as it is at Geneva or Switzerland, where 
every inhabitant, who could afford it, might 
exerciſe hoſpitality. I begged this man to let 
me dine with him for my money. He oftered 
me ſome ſkimmed milk and coarſe barley bread, 
and told me 'twas all he bad. I drank 
the milk with pleaſure, and eat the bread, 
ſtraw and all; but this was not very ſtrength— 
ce ening to a man-exhauſted with fatigue, The 
country man, who examined me, judged of the 


truth of my ſtory by that of my appetite. | 


Having told me that he very well ſaw * 1 


- * Tt ſeems I had not, at that time, the phy- 
fiognomy they have nee given me in my 
portraits. 
Was 
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was not come there to betray him, he opened 


a little trap-door near the kitchen, went down, 
and in an inſtant came back with a good houſe- 


hold loaf of pure wheat, a gammon of bacon very 
enticing, though already cut, and a bottle of 
wine, whoſe appearance raiſed my ſpirits more 


than all the reſt. An omelet pretty thick was 
added to theſe, and I made a dinner ſuch as 
thoſe only who travel on foot were ever ac- 


quainted with, When I offered to pay, his 


uneaſineſs and fears come on him again, he 
would not take my money ; he returned it 
with extraordinary agitation ; and the plea- 
ſanteſt of all was, I could not imagine what 

he had to dread. At laſt he pronounced with 


trembling theſe terrible words, Officers and 


_ Cellar-rats. He made me underſtand that he hid 
his wine for fear of the exciſe, his bread for fear 


of the poll- tax, and that he was a ruined man, 


had they the leaſt doubt but that he was ſtarv- 
ing with hunger. Every thing he told me oa 
this ſubject, of which J had not the leaſt idea, 


made an impreſſion on me that will never wear 


away. This was the ſpring and ſource of that 
inextinguiſhable hatred which hath ſince un- 
folded itſelf in my heart againſt the vexations 


(=, 


the poor people experience, and againſt their 


oppreſſors. This man, though in eaſy cir- 
cumſtances, dared not eat the bread he had 


earned by the ſweat of his brow, and could 
eſcape ruin ſolely by an appearance of that 


want which was ſeen all around him. I went 
from his houſe with as much indignation as 
pity, deploring the fate of theſe beautiful 
countries to which Nature has been laviſh in 
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her gifts, only to fall a prey to barbarous pub- 
Hen. pa Pp 
| This is the only thing I diſtinctly remem- 
ber of all that happened in this journey, I 


recollect only one thing more, that, in ap- 


proaching Lyons, I was tempted to prolong 
my travels by going to ſee the borders of 
the Lignon : tor among tHe romances I read 


at my father's, Aſtrea had not been forgotten; 
it came more 8 to my mind than 
any other thing. I aſked the road to Forez, 
and, in chatting with a Jandlady, ſhe told 


me it was a rare country for workmen, that 
it contained many forges, and that good iron 
work was done there, This encomium at 


once calmed my romantic curioſity ; I did not 


think proper to go toſeek Diana's and Silvanus's 


amidſt a generation of blackſmiths. The good 


old woman who encouraged me in this man- 


ner, certainly took me for a journeyman 


Jockſmith. 


I did not quite go to Lyons without ſome 


view. On my arrival, I went to ſee, at the 


Chaſottes, Miſs du Chatelet, an acquaintance 


of Madam de Warens, and for whom ſhe had 
given me a letter when I came with M. le 
Maitre; it was, therefore, an acquaintance 
already made. Miſs du Chatelet told me, 
that, in fact, her friend had paſſed through 


Lyons, but ſhe could not tell whether ſhe had 
continued her road as far as Piedmont, and 


that ſhe was uncertain herſelf, at her departure, 


whether or no the ſhould not ſtap in Savoy; 
that, if I choſe, ſhe would write in oider to 


learn ſomething of her, aud that the teſt way 


was 
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was to wait the anſwer at Lyons, I accepted 
ves offer; but dared not tell Miſs du Chatelet 


a ſpeedy anſwer was neceſlary ; and that my 


little exhauſted purſe did not leave me in a 


condition to wait long. It was not her bad 
reception that withheld me. On the con- 


trary, ſhe ſhewed me much kindneſs, and 
treated me in a ſtyle of equality that diſheart- 
ened me from letting her ſee my ſituation, and 
deſcending from the line of good company. to 


that of a beogar. 


I think | clearly ſee the agreement of all I 
have mentioned in this book. 1, nevertheleſs, 


ſeem to recollect, in the ſame interval, ano- 
ther journey to Lyons, whoſe place I cannot 
fix, and in which I was much itraightened : 
the remembrance of the extremities to which 
IJ was reduced, does not contribute to recal 
it agreeably to my memory. Had | done like 


DO 


ſome others, had I poſſeſſed the talent of bor- 
rowing and running in debt at my lodging, | 
had ealily got through; but in this my un- 
aptneſs equalled my repugnancez and to 
Imagine the point to wh ch 1 carried both one 


and the other, it is ſuthcient to know, that, 


having ſpent almoſt my whole life in hard- 


ſhips, and often at the point of wanting bread, 


it never happened to me, once in my life, to 


be aſked, by a creditor, for money, without 


giving it kink that inſtant. I never could con- 
tract bawling debts, and was Aye fonder of 


| ſuffering than owing. 
To be reduced to lie in the ſtreet was cer- 


tainly ſuffering, and th's happened to me ſeve- 


ral times at Lyons. I choſe to employ the 


L 6 fe w 
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few halfpence that remained, in paying for 
| bread rather than a lodging; becauſe, after all, 
I run leſs hazard of dying for want of ſleep 

than bread. It is furptiine that, in this 
cruel ſituation, I was neither uneaſy nor dull. 
J had not the leaſt care for future days. I 
waited the anſwers Miſs de Chatelet was 
to receive, lodging in the open air, and ſleep- 
ing ſtretched on the earth, or on a bench, 
with the ſame eaſe as on a bed of down. I 
remember to have paſſed even a delightful 
night out of the city, on a road which bor- 
ders the Rhone or the Saone, I don't recol- 
let which of the two. Gardens forming ter- 
races bordered the road on the oppoſite fide, 
Tt had been extremely hot that day; the even- 
ing was charming; the dew moiſtened the 
drooping graſs ; no wind, a ftil] night; the air 
was freſh, but not cold; the ſun being ſet 
had left red vapours in the heavens whos re- 
flection gave to the water the colour of a roſe; 
the trees on the terrace were covered with 
nightingales, who anſwered each other's notes. 

| I walked about in a ſort of extacy, giving up 
my feelings and heart to the enjoyment of the 
whole, and ſighing a little with grief at en- 
joying it alone. Abſorbed in delightſul me- 
ditation, the night was far advanced before 
I perceived my lengthened walk bad tired my 
weary limbs. I perceived it at laſt. I laid my- 

ſelf Juxuriouſly on the ſtep of a ſort of niche 
or falſe door in the terrace walk: the canopy 
oF my bed was formed by the tops of trees; 
a nightingale was preciſcly over my head; his 
muſic lulled me aſleep: my f}.mbers were 
ſoft, 


B41. . „ ri - as 


ſoft, my awaking was more ſo. It was broad 

day: my eyes, on opening, ſaw water, verdure, 

and an admirable landſcape. I got up,ſhook my- 

ſelf, hunger ſeized me. I made, Fu the beſt 
0 


of my way towards town, reſolved to ſpend 
on a good breakfaſt the laſt two pieces I had 
left. I was in fo excellent a humour as to go 
ſinging along all the way, and, I alſo remem- 
ber, I ſung a cantata of Batiſtin | had by heart, 
intitle the Baths of Thomery, God bleſs the 
good Batiſtin and his good cantata, which 
brought me a better breakfaſt than what I ex- 
_ pected, and ſtill a better dinner, which I did 
not expect at all. In the height of my walk- 
ing and ſinging, I heard ſome one behind me. 
I look round, 1 ſee an Antonine following me, 
and ſeeming to liſten to me with pleaſure. He 
accoſts me, bids me good-morning, and aſks 
if I know muſic? I anſwered, a little, to make 
it believed a great deal. He continues to 
queſtion me: I tell a part of my ſtory. He 
aſks me whether I ever copied muſic? Of- 
ten, ſay I, which was true; my beſt method 
of learning was by copying. Well, ſays he, 
come with me; I can employ Fo a few days, 
during which time you ſhall want nothing, 
provided you conſent to not going out of the 
room. I willingly acquieſced, and followed 
him. 5 

This Antonine was named Rolichon, was 
fond of muſic, underſtood it, and ſung in little | 
concerts he gave his friends. There was no— 
thing in this but innocence and decency ; but 
this taſte degencrated, no doubt, into paſſion, 
of which he was obliged to conceal a Pet 

hy * Ho 
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| He conducted me. to a little room I occupied, 


where I found a deal of muſic he had copied, 


He gave me more to copy, particularly the 
cantata I ſung, and which he intended to 
ſing in a little time, I ſtaid there three or 


four days, copying the whole time I did not 
N e | never was ſo hungry or 
better fed. He brought my meals himſelf 
from the kitchen; they muſt have had a good 


eat; for in my li 


one, if their living was equal to mine. In my 


days I have not eat with fo much pleaſure; and 
I muſt own theſe bits came in the nick of time, 
for I was as diy as wood. [ work with nearly 


as good a heart as I eat, which is not faying 


A little, It is true I was not ſo correct as 


_ diligent. Some days after, M. Rolichon, 


whom I met in the ſtrect, told me my parts 
could not be performed on account of omiſ- 
ſions, duplications, and tranſpoſitions. I muſt. 
own I have, in chuſing that, choſe the 2 : 
| ſcience in the world for which I was leaſt 
calculated. Not but that my notes were good, 
and that | copied very clean; but the tediouf- 


neſs of a long job diſtracts me ſo much, 


that I ſpend more time in ſcratching out than 


in noting; and if I do not uſe the greateſt 
attention in comparing my parts, they always 


cauſe the performance to fail, J, therefore, 
ia endeavouring to do well, did very ill, and 
to get on quickly, I went croſs, This did 


not prevent M, Rolichon from treating me 


well the whole time, and giving me, on leay- 


ing him, half-a-crown | little deſerved, but 
which ſet me quite on foot again; for in a 


few days after 1 received news from Mamma, 
| . who 
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who was at Chambery, and money to carry me 
to her: this joutney I made with tranſport. Since 


theſe times my finances have been very low; 


but never fo as to go without bread. I mention 
this period with a heart ſenſible of the atten- 
tion of Providence. It was the laſt time of 
my life I felt hunger and mifery, 
I ſtaid at Lyons ſeven or eight days more, 
waiting the things which Mamma had defired 
Miſs du Chätelet to get for her. I attended this 
lady more affiduoufly, during this time, than 


* 


beſore, having the pleaſure of talking with her 


of her friend, without being any longer taken 
off by thoſe cruel refletions on my ſituation 
which forced me to conceal it. Miſs du Cha- 
telet was neither young nor pretty, but ſhe did 
not want agreeableneſs; ſhe was eaſy and fa- 
miliar, and her wit gave a price to this famili- 


arity. She had the faculty of obſerving mo- 


rals, which teaches to ſtudy mankind; and it 
is from her in its firſt origin [ derive this 
' taſte, She was fond of le Sage's romances, 


and particularly Gil Blas; ſhe ſpoke to me 
of it, lent it me, and I read it with pleaſure; 
but I was not then ripe for this kind of read- 
ing: I wanted romances of flighty ſentiments, 
I thus paſſed my time at the grate of Miſs du 
 Chatelet with as much pleaſure as profit; it is 
certain the intereſting and ſenſible converſations 
of a woman of merit are more proper to 
form a young man, than all the pedantic phi- 
loſphy of books. I got acquainted at the 
Chaſottes with other boarders and their friends; 
among others, with a young perſon of four- 
teen, named Miſs Serre, to whom 1 did not, 
at 
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at firſt, pay much attention; but whom I grew 
fond of eight or nine years afterwards, and 
wich reaſon; ſhe was a charming girl. 

Occupied with the expeRation of ſoon ſee- 
ing again my dear Mamma, I made alittle 
truce with my chimeras ; and the true happi- 


neſs that awaited me diſpenſed me with ſeek- 
ing them in viſions. I not only found her 
again, but I found with her, and by her means, 


an agreeable ſituation; for ſhe wrote me word 


ſhe had got me an occupation ſhe hoped would 


ſuit me, without ſeparating from her. 1 ſpent 
myſelf in conjectures in gueſſing what this 


occupation could be, and it was neceſſary to 
| gueſs, in fact, in order to meet it exactly, 1 
had money ſufficient to travel conveniently. 
| Miſs du Chatelet would have had me taken a 
horſe; I could not conſent, and had rea- 
ſon on my ſide: I had miſſed the pleaſure of - 


the laſt journey on foot I ever made; for 1 
can't call by this name the excurſions I often 
made round my neighbourhood, when 1 lived 
at Motiers.. ES: „ 
It is a ſingular thing, that my imagination 


never riſcs more agreeably than when my con- 


dition is the leaſt ſo; and that, on the con- 
trary, it is leſs ſmiling when every thing ſmiles 
around me. My ſtubborn head cannot ſub- 


mit to things; it can't embelliſh, it will cre- 


ate. Real objects are ſhewn there at moſt 


but as they are; it can dreſs out none but 
imaginary objects. Would | paint ſpring, it 
muſt be in winter; would I deſcribe a beauti- 
ful landſcape, I muſt be ſhut up; and I have 
an hundred times ſaid, that, if ever they put 


me 
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me into the Baſtille, I ſhould compoſe the 
picture of Liberty. On leaving Lyons I ſaw 
nothing but future delights ; I was as happy, 
and had every reaſon to be ſo, as I was the 
_ reverſe on leaving Paris. I, nevertheleſs, had 
none of thoſe delightful meditations in this 


Journey I had in the other. My heart was at 


_ eaſe, and that was all. I drew near that excellent 
friend J was going to ſee again with meltin 


fondneſs, I taſted before-hand, but without 
ebriety, the pleaſure of living with her: I al- 
ways expected it; it was as if nothing new 


had happened. I was diſquieted at what I was 
| poing to do as if it had been very diſquieting, 
My ideas were peaceable and mud, not celet- 
tial and raviſhing. Objects ſtruck my ſight ; 
1 gave attention to the landſcapes; I obſerved 
the trees, the houſes, the brooks ; I conſider- 
ed the croſſing of roads; I feared loſing myſelf, 
but did not. In a word I was no longer in the 
Empyreum; I was ſometimes where I was, 
= tongs where I was going to, never far- 
ther. , 


. 


I am in recounting my travels as I was in 


making them: I cannot arrive. My heart 


beat when I drew near my dear Mamma, but 
I went no faſter for that. I love to walk at 


my eaſe, and ſtop when I pleaſe. I love a 
ſtrolling life. Make a journey on foot in fine 
weather, in a fine country, and an agreeable 

object at the end it; this is of all the man- 
ners of living the moſt to my taſte. As to the 
reſt, 'tis underſtood what I mean by a fine 


country. Never a champain country, how- 


ever fine it may be, appeared fo in my eyes. I 
| „%%% is muſt 
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muſt have torrents, rocks, fir-trees, gloomy 
woods, mountains, roads which are rugged to 
go up or down, precipices on each ſide which 
affright me. I had this pleaſure and taſted all 
its delights in approaching Chambery. Not 
far from a cut mountain, called the Pas-de- 
I'Echelle, at the bottom of a great road cut 
through the rock, at a place called Chailles, is 
a2 little river, which runs and ſpouts into 


dreadful abyſſes which it ſeems to have taken 
thouſands of ages to hollow out. They have 


bordered the road by a parapet to prevent acci- 
dents: by this means I could contemplate the 
bottom, and make myſelf giddy at my eaſe; 
for what is moſt pleaſant in my taſte for ſteep 
places, is that they make my head run round, 


and that I am very fond of this turning round, 
provided [ am ſafe. Leaning firmly on the pa- 


Tapet, I advanced my head, and remained there 
whole hours, perceiving from time to time 
the froth and the blue water, whoſe roaring 


1 heard amidſt the cries of ravens and birds of 
prey, Which flew from rock to rock, and from 


_ thicket to thicket, between ſix and ſeven 


hundred feet below me. In thoſe places where 
the deſcent was pretty regular, and the buſhes 
thin enough to let ſtones paſs, I fetched fome 


from a pretty good diſtance, as large as I could 
carry, piled them on a heap on the parapet, 


then throwing them one after the other, I was 
delighted to ſee them roll, bound, and fly into 
A thouſand pieces before they reached the bot- 


tom of the precipice, _ 


| Nearer Chambery I had a like fight in a con- 
trary ſenſe. The road paſſes at the foot 4 hy 
5 „ fine 
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fineſt caſcade I have ever ſeen. The moun- 


tain is ſo ſteep, that the water flies off neat, 
and falls in the form of an arcade fo wide that 
you can paſs between the caſcade and the rock, 
ſometimes without being wetted. But, if you 
don't take your meaſures well, you may be taken 
in, as I wos; for, from the extreme height, 
the water divides and falls into a miſt, and 
when Fa approach this cloud a little, without 


immediately perceiving "xp are wet, in an in- 


ſtant you are well ſoake . 
latrive at laſt; I ſee her again. She was 
not alone. The Intendant- general was in her 

room at the time I came in. Without ſpeak- 
| _ _ ing to me, ſhe takes me by the hand, and pre- 

| ſents me to him with that grace which op 

s to her every heart. Here he is, Sir, poor youl._ 
fellow; condeſcend to patronize him as long 

as he deſerves it; I am under no apprehenſion 

for him the reſt of his life. Then turning to 


me, Child, ſays ſhe, you belong to the King : 


thank the Intendant, who has provided you 
| bread. I ſtared without ſpeaking a word, or 
without very well knowing what to think : 
growing ambition, with a trifling addition, 
would have turned my head, and made me 
immediately act the little Intendant. My 
fortune I found lefs brilliant than I imagined 
from this beginning; but for the preſent it 
was a living, which, for me, was a great deal. 
jj 8 
_ King Victor-Amedee, judging by the fate 
of the preceding wars, and by the poſition of 
the ancient inheritance of his forefathers, it 
might ſome time or other ſlip from him, 
ms ED thought 
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thought how he might exhauſt it. He had 


reſolved a few years before to tax the nobility, 
he ordered a general ſurvey of the lands of 


the whole country, in order, that by laying 
the real impoſition, he might divide it with 


more equity, This work, begun under the 
father, was finiſhed under the ſon. Two or 
three hundred people, as well ſurveyors, who 
were called Geometers, as writers, who were 
called Secretaries, were employed on this 


work: it was among theſe laſt Mamma tad got 
my name entered. The poſt, though not lu- 
Crative, was ſufficient to live well upon in that 
country. The worſt was, the employment was 


only for a term; but it put one forward in 


ſeeking and waiting, and it was by way of 
forecait ſhe endeavoured to obtain ls pri- 


vate patronage for me, in order to get 2 


more permanent employment when the term 


of this ſhould be expired. 


I entered into office a few days after my 


arrival. There was nothing dificult in this 


work; I was ſoon maſter of it. Twas thus, 
after four or five years running about in follies 


and ſufferings, ſince J left Geneva, I began, 


for the firſt time, to get my bread with : ; 
B.” 5 


Theſe long e of my youth may 


have appeared very puerile ; I am ſorry for 
itt: though born a man in many reſpects, I 


was long a child, and am ſo yet in many others. 


I did not promiſe to hold up to the public a 
| great perſonage ; I promiſed to paint myſelf 


ſuch as lam; for to know me well in * 
* — 


1 3 9 a 


advanced age, it is neceſſary to have known 
me in my youth. As, in general, objects 
make leſs impreſſion on me than their re- 
membrance, and that all my ideas are in re- 


ſemblance, the firſt ſtrokes which were engra- 


ven on my mind have remained there, and thoſe 
which were imprinted afterwards have rather 
joined than effaced them. There was a cer- 


tain ſucceſſion of affections and ideas which 


modify thoſe which follow, and which it 
is neceſſary to be acquainted with, in order 
properly to judge of them. I ſtrive, every 
where, to lay the firſt cauſes quite open, to 
make you feel the connexion of effects. I 
Want to be able, if I could, by ſome means 
to render: my heart tranſparent to the fight 
of the reader; and this is the reaſon I en- 


7 deavour to ſhew it him in every point of 
view, to lead him by every path, to ſpeak 


in ſuch a manner that a ſingle movement 
ſhall not paſs but he ſhall perceive it, in 
order that he may judge himſelf of the prin» 
ciple which produces it. 26 
Did I take the reſult on myſelf, and ſay, 
Such is my character, he might think, if 1 
would not deceive him, that 1 might deceive 
myſelf, But in particularifing with fimplicity 
every thing that has happened to me, all my 
actions, all my thoughts, all my feelings, 1 
cannot lead him to error, unleſs I will; and 
even if I would, I ſhould not eafily attain it 
in this manner. *Tis he muſt aſſemble the 
elements and determine the being they com- 
pole; the reſult muſt be his wors; and if 
he then miſtakes, all the error will be his 
3 own? 


making the beſt 
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own. Now, it is not ſufficient to this end that 
my recitals are faithful; they muſt be exact. It 
is not for me to judge of the importance of the 
fats; I muſt tell them all, and leave the 
care of the choice to him. I have endeavoured: 
to do it hitherto with all my courage, and L 
ſhal! not relax in what follows. But the 
memory of .the middle age is always weaker 
than that of our younger years. I began by 

L poſtbly « could of thets laſt, 


If the ped a do not come back with the ſame 


force, ſome impatient readers may perhaps 

row tired ; but for my part, I ſhall not be 

orry for my labour. I have only one thing to 

fear in this undertaking ; it is not ſaying too 

much, or telling falſities; but it is, not * 
ing all, or being Went on truths, | 
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